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CHAPTEE I. 
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Charter House. — He prepares for the Bar. —Enters the Army, and embarks 
for India. — His Rieligious Exercises during the Voyajje. — Is engaged in the 
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Henry Havelock was born at Bishop Wearmouth, a 
suburb of Sunderland, on the 5th of April, 1 795. The 
family, as may bo inferred from the name, was Lineage and 
of Danish lineage. One of the oldest lays in 
England is that of Havelock the Dane, who is h*^^®**^*^^* 
supposed to have held sway in the eastern counties before 
the arrival of Hengist and Horsa. Tradition, howeyer, 
assigns a more modern origin to the family, and traces it 
up to*Guthrum, the Danish king of East An^ia, who was 
converted to Christianity in the days of Alfred. The seal 
of the corporation of Great Grimsby, moreover, exhibits 
the figure of Grime, the founder, in the centre, and that 
of a crowned youth in the background, who is" design 
Haflok, and who was said to have been the lost child of a 
Norse sea-king, and became a great, warrior. But the 
theatre on which Henry Havelock was called to act during 
theJndian qiutinies required men, and not pedigrees, and 
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it is tkerefore of little moment whether he was descended 
from Havelock the Dane, or from King Gnihrum, or from 
a Norse sea-king ; the admiration of his <Jountrymen is 
based on his own achievements, not on any of the deeds 
of his remote ancestors. Havelock^s great^^ndfather 
was one of the victims of thf^ rSouth Sea Bubble ; his 
grandfather settled in Sunderland, and engaged largely 
in the commerce by which the town was rising to import- 
ance. He bequeathed a lucrative business to hia son, 
William Havelock, who embarked likewise in shipbiiilding, 
and is still remembered as having constructed the largest 
vessel, the Lord Bvnean^ which had at the time ever been 
launched at the porL In August, 1 787, ho married Jane, 
the daughter of Mr J ohn Carter, a solicitor of Stockton- 
on-Tees. Hafelock^s mother was the great-nioco of Wil- 
liam Ettrick, Esq., of High Barnes, Bishop Wearmouth, 
a gentleman of ancient descent, who married a daughter 
of Tiichard AVliarton, Esq., member fyr. Durham. Mr 
William Havelock’s two elder sons, AV^illiam and Henry, 
the subject of this memoir, wore born at Ford Hall, Bi- 
shop W carmouth. Having amassed a considerable fortune, 
he migrated to the south, and purclias(*d Ingress Park, 
near Dartford, where two other children, Ihomas and 
Charles, were bom. All the sons embraced the profession 
of arms. 

After the removal of the family to Ingress Park, Henry 
Havelock and his elder brother were placed under the 
Haveiockat tuitiu’n of the Ecv. J. Brudlcy, the curate of 

one of Havelock’s earliest re- 
luB caaracK^r eollcctiojis was the priu'^ he felt in riding on his 
pony to school. The notices which have been prerserved 
of him at tliis early period are scanty, but they are not 
without interest as exhibiting the germ of those qualities, 
by which his character was subsequently distinguished. 
On one occasion, he had climbed up a tree to obtain a 
bird’s nest, when the branch broke, and ho was thrown 
violently to the gi'ouud. “Were you not frightened?” 
said his father, on meeting him immediately after. No,” 
replied ho, '' 1 had too much to think of to feel terri^ed. 
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I was tlunking of the bird^s nest I had lost/^ His fhester 
one day observed that he had a black eye, and insisted on 
knowing the (Sause of it. He had, in fact, interfered to 
defend a younger boy from the tyranny of a bully, and had 
received a severe b^w for his pains. But he maintained 
an imperturbable silence^ and rather chosp to submit to a 
severe castigation than inculpate a schoolfellow by con- 
fessing the truth. He remained at Mr Bradley^s seminary 
five years, during M'^hich period he read the newspapers of 
the day with avidity, and manifested a very strong interest 
in the records of Napoleon^s movements and successes ; 
and there can be little doubt that the enthusiasm thus 
early imbibed contributed in no small degree to those 
military propensities which he siibsequeTd:ly exhibited. 
To his excellent mother he was indebted for those early 
religious impressions wdiich are so often found to triumph 
over the assaults of scopticisn on the inquiring mind of 
youth, and to OKorcise a permanent and salutary influence 
on the character of the man.* Bho was accustomed to as- 
semble her children for the reading of the Scriptures. 
Havelock took his share in these devotional exercises, and 
the truths of the Bible, thus ijn printed on his memory with 
his earliest and dearest associations, continued to be his 
support and solace through life. 

Before the age of ten, Havelock was sent with his brother 
William to the Charter House, and placed in the boarding 
house of Dr llaino, the head master. Dr Raine nnwiorkre. 
is described as a man to be f\raised as often as Sle^'charur 
he is named, and who was only permitted to die ^‘*“**'‘ ^ 
unmitred, because his political principles w^ere too liberal 
to suif the taste of the reigning faction of tho Have- 

lock continued there for seven years, and he never recur- 
red to this period of his life without a feeling of delight 
and gratitude. He regarded tho tuition and associations 
of tho Charter House as having contributed ess’entially^to 
the formation of his character as a maiK He never ad- 
mitted that tho severity of its discipline, or even the 
hardships of fagging, wdiich were severely imposed on 
him^fumish^d any argument against the system of publio 
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Bchoolfe, Indeed, he was often inclined to«trace his pro- 
pensity to strict discipline in the army to his •Carthusian 
experience of its benefits. At the Charted House Have- 
lock exhibited all that power of application which cha- 
racterized him through life. He n^'ver allowed himself 
any relaxation while anything ?etnained to be done. He 
became an accomplished, though by no mfeans a profound, 
Latin and Greek scholar ; and not only appreciated the 
beauties of the classic authors, but to a considerable degree 
imbibed the spirit of their writings. To this early 
familiarity with the matchless models of antiquity, is to 
be traced the purity and vigour which marked, not only 
his more elaborate compositions, but his familiar corre- 
spondence. 'I^ho early religious impressions which ho had 
received under the tuition of his mother, were revived and 
deepened at the Charter House. In a memonindum which 
he drew up many years after, he remarked that the most 
important part of the history of any man- is his connection, 
through faith, with the invisible world.” So, of Henry 
Havelock, it may be recorded that there were early indi- 
cations of the stirring of the good Spirit of God within 
his soul, though Satan and the world were permitted for 
many years to triumph. Four of his companions united 
with him in seeking the seclusion of one of the sleeping 
rooms for exercises of devotion, though certain in those 
days of being branded, if detected, with the epithet of 
methodist and canting hypocrites.” But such was the 
native resolution of his character, that no strength of op- 
po^^ition, or keenness of ridicule, would have induced him 
for a moment to forego these meetings. From his earliest 
years the p'6rformance of what he considered duty",” was 
the moving principle of action, and he would no more have 
flinched from it in the cloisters of the Charter House, than 
he subsequently did amidst the severest shower of bullets. 
Hjs sober and contemplative disposition procured him 
among his companions the sobriquet of Philosopher,” ab- 
breviated into PhloB,” the name by which he was known 
in the school. 
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At Christia|9j 1809, Havelock went home, as usual, for 
the holidays, and found his mother in very indifferent 
health. This was a cause of ^eat anxiety to his 
affectionate disposition, and of disappointment to mother. 
hothy as he had be^n accustomed, on such occasions^ to 
pass the evening with h«i»nd the family, in reading aloud 
to a late hour. •On the 6th of January, 1811, her health 
was so far restored as to enable her to join in the amuse- 
ments of Twelfth-night with her assembled family. On 
the following morning, however, after breakfast, while 
Havelock was reading the Scriptures to her, in company 
with his sister Jane, she suddenly exclaimed, I am very 
ill,” and fell from lier chair in a fit of apoplexy. After 
raising her up and ringing for assistance, he continued 
to watch over her for several hours before medical attend - 
anco could bo procured. She rallied for the time, but, 
though her reason was not impaired, her speech became 
almost unintelligible, except to his quick and anxious ear. 
He tended her with the greatest affection, and she seemed 
happy only when lie was by her side. Early in Febriiaiy 
the time arrived for him to return to the Cliarter House, 
and their farewell was melancholy in the extreune, for, 
though ho buoyed himself uj) with th(^ hope of seeing her 
again, she felt, and expressed the conviction, tliat it was 
tlieir last meeting, She ap})carcd to lose all cheerfulness 
after he was gone ; sikmt sadness took possession of her 
mind, and on the 26th of the month she sunk into the 
grave. He was summoned back from school, without 
being informed of the death of the motlier he so tenderly 
loved, and he came home unconscious of the event, rusiicd 
into tlie chamber, and asked the nurse if ho uiight see her. 
She withdrew the curtain, and he bent over her, vSuppos- 
ing that she was only asleep. He kissed her cold lips, 
and then only discovered that she was no more. His 
affliction was more intense than that of his brothers or 
sisters, and the shock which he received he did not re- 
cover for years. 

Havelock I’ctnrned to the Charter House, and endea- 
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vourod to forget his grief in a more mten»«^«|>p1ioatio3a to 
lUToioek his studies. In April he was the fourth in the 

c£lrt 0 ?“ fifth form ; " of which,” as he remarked, WaU 

pole, a grandson of Sir Robert, was first ; Hare 
raruaihwe. g^j^ond ; J ohu Pindar third ; qjnd Savelock fourth. 
It consisted of some thirtjr boys/(and lower down in it were 
Oonnop Thirlwall, and Hmds.” In 181 1, Ravelock passed, 
in due course, into the sixth form. In August of that 
year Dr liaine died ; and so strong was Havelock^s esteem 
for him as a scholar, and his affection for him as a man, 
that the place seemed to have lost its chief attraction. He 
was succeeded by Dr Russell, who introduced many 
changes into the rules of the school, tending to subvert 
the system to which, in Havelock^s estimation^ the Charter 
House was indebted for the high chairacter it had attained. 
He, therefore, pei’suaded his father to remove him ; and at 
the close of 1811 took leave of the school, with a mind 
richly stored with secular knowledge, a heart imbued with 
Divine truth, and a spirit of the strongest resolution. Of 
his contemporaries many have since risen to groat emi« 
nence in Church and State, and it was a source of no small 
delight to Havelock, in future years, to watch the growing 
celebrity of the associates of his happy Carthusian school- 
days. In 1850, he drew up a memorandum of his own 
career for his friend Sir William Norris, in which he thus 
adverts to his companions at the Charter House forty 
years before : — 

“ My most intimate friends were Samuel Hinds, William Nor- 
ris, and Julius Charles Hare. Hinds, a man of taste and a poet, 
spent hift years in travelling, married in France, distinguished 
himself in one of the colonial assemblies of his native island, 
Barbadoes, at the period of slave emancipation,, and died at Bath 
about 1847. Norris, now Sir William Norris was called to the 
bar, appoiuted successively advocate-fiscal, or queen’s advocate, 
pui^e judge, and chief justice of Ceylon, and subsequently re- 
corder of Penang. Hare went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1812, graduated B.A. in 1815, and subsequently as M.A., and 
became a fellow and tutor of Trinity. He is well known to the 
literary and religious world, by his joint translation with Cornop 
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IhirlwAli of part of the Eomaa Histoiy of Kiebuhr, % some 
volmnea of sermons, and several polemical pamphlets. Nearly 
contemporary vith me and the boys juat named were Connop 
Ihmlwall, now Bishop of St David’s ; George Waddington, Dean 
of Durham^ distingimhod as a scholar and a man of letters; 
George Grote, the historian of Greece ; Archdeacon Hale, now 
Master of the Charter House*; Alderman Thompson, memte for 
Northumberland f Sir William Macnaghj^en, the talented but un- 
fortunate envoy at Cabul ; the Right Hon. Fox Maule, now se- 
cretar^j'-at-war ; Eostlake, the painter ; and Yates, the actor.” 

Havelock^s mother had always desimed him for the 
profession of the law. So strong was her confidence in 
his abilities, that she always affirmed that he naveiock 
would rise to the head of the profession and KSffor 
often remarked, My Henry will one day sit on ^ 

the woolsack.^^ On leaving the Charter House, he retired 
to Ingress Park, where he remained till the summer of 
1812, giving his time to the study of the classics and the 
acquisition of general knowledge. His father’s fortunes 
had been for some tima on the decline. Rejecting the 
remonstrances of his friends, he continued to embark iu 
speculations he was unable to manage, and was at length 
reduced to such a state of embarrassment, as to be under 
the necessity of parting with Ingress Park, which was 
purchased by Government for £50,000. The family 
removed to Clifton, and it became necessary for Havelock, 
now in his eighteenth year, to make choice of a profession. 
Whenever the subject was introduced by his father, ho 
invariably evinced his determination to follow the .oft- 
expressed wishes of his mother, and go to the bar. At 
the beginning of 1813, he was accordingly elffcered of the 
Middle Temple, and became a pupil of Chitty, the most 
eminent special pleader of the day. The companion of 
his studies was Mr, afterwards Sir Thomas, Talfourd, the 
author of lon.’^ A congeniality of tastes led to a ^gery 
intimate friendship, and they were accustomed to ramble 
together for hours, after the labours of the day were com- 
pleted, and their conversation turned much oftener on the 
beauties of poetry than on the pleas of the court. It was 
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from Talfourd that Havelock imbibed that love of the 
Lake school^ which he never lost. After Imving^ pursued 
his legal studies for more than a twelvemonth^ his fa^er^ 
owing to an unhappy misunderstanding with his son, 
withorew his support, and Havelock was obliged to 
relinquish the pursuit of the la^-* Tlfe loss of occupation 
affected his health, and he was obliged to feave Lonaonfor 
Brighton ; but the clmnge proved of little benefit, and he 
returned to his family at Clifton, without any settled plan 
of life. 

• Havelock had been induced to make choice of the law, 
in obedience to his mother^s wishes ; he was now obliged 
H*vrf(K* to relinquish the study of it through his father^s 
*nny. displeasure, and he had a profession to choose. 

His iparliest predilections had been for a military life, and 
they were now revived and coniinnod by the conversation 
of his brother William, of the 43rd, fresh from the field of 
Waterloo. William had joined the British army in Spain 
in time for the gallant but fruitless action which Greheral 
Craufurd fought on the banks of the Coa, had accompanied 
his regiment in the memorable ' retreat to the lines of 
Torres Vodras, and was in the hottest of the fight at 
Busaco and Salamanca. At the battle of Waterloo he was 
aide-de-camp to Baron Charles Alton, who had succeeded 
to the command of the light division in Spain on the 
death of General Craufurd. In gratitude for the services 
rendered to the Baron on the field of Waterloo, where he 
was severely wounded, he offered to use his influence in 
favour of his young friend, in any ^^ay he might point out. 
William Havelock, finding on his return to England that 
his father co?itiriued to reject every overture for enabling 
his brother Henry to resiune his studies at the Middle 
Temple, advised him to choose the army for his pro- 
fession; and having nothing to ask for himself of the 
Baron, proposed to solicit hio influence to procure him a 
conSmission. The offer was gladly accepted ; the Baron 
obtained the commission ; and Henry Havelock, at the 
age of twenty, became a soldier. In the course of the 
year 1815, he was appointed second lieutenant in«the 
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d$tlx> and was some time after iCttaohed 

to the cqmpainr of Captain Harry Smith, also one of the 
heroes of thetPeninsnla and of Waterloo, and subseqnentjy 
thje conqueror at Aliwal, on the banks of the Sufclege. 
His education in the practical duties of a soldier was 
pursued under the tuitioia of Captain Sipith, whom in his 
subsequent correBpondence he designated his guide, 
philosopher, and friend/^ and to whom he always felt the 
strongest attachment and gratitude. 

Having thus embraced the profession of arms, Havelock 
determined to master the principles of the military art. 
While others were enjoying the lazy leisure of nayci^wk-ii 
the barrack, he was diligently employed in the 
study of Vauban, and Lloyd, and Templehoff, 
and Jomini. He read every military me^noir within his 
reach. He examined the details of the most memorable 
battles and sieges, and the position and movements of the 
contending^ forces. He endeavoured in every case to ascer- 
tain the cause of failure or of success, and was not satisfied 
till he had discovered what ho deemed the turning point in 
every engagement. After his arrival in India, he often en- 
‘tertained his friends at Serampore by fighting over again, 
when the cloth was removed, the most memorable battles 
of Madborough and Wellington, of Frederic the Second 
and Napoleon, calling up from his tenacious memory the 
strength and disposition of the different divisions, and 
tracing their evolutions on the table, till he came to the 
critical moment when the fortune of the day was decided 
by some masterly movement. It was during this peg'iod 
of compulsory inactivity that he accumulated that fund of 
professional knowledge which contributed largely to 
the success of his military operations in India. He like- 
wise continued to cultivate Jbhe classics, reading them not 
only as a matter of taste and enjoyment, but also with a 
view to make himself master of the military strategy of 
the ancients. He became perfectly familiar with the 
history of every British regiment, and was enabled to 
refer from his own recollections to the date and the scene 
of tbeir res|jective achievements. In the memorandum of 
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his career to which allusion has been mad^ he remarks 
with his usual modesty, now acquired some know- 
ledge of his profession, which was useful td him in after 
days ; but the fact is, that few officers had ever become 
so thoroughly proficient in their profession as, Havelock 
in the period between his entering the army and embark- 
ing for India. During the eight years of his military life 
in England, he was stationed sometimes in Ireland and oc- 
casionally in Scotland, and appears to have been present 
at what he facetiously termed the battle of Glasgow Green, 
in the suppression of a riot, in 1820. In the year 1821, 
he made a pedestrian tour thi'ough France, Italy, and 
part of Germany. 

Havelock^s elder brother William had proceeded to 
Bombay with nis regiment, the 4th Dragoons, in 1821. 
Havelock m- His youBgcr brother Charles, having obtained a 
India. cornetcy in the 16th Lancers, had also gone to 
the Bengal Presidency in 1822. Seeing no prospect of 
active service in Europe, he detennined to follow their 
example, and seek employment in the ever busy scenes in 
India, After having exchanged on half pay to the 21st 
Regiment, he obtained a lieutenancy in the 13tb Li^t 
luiantry, which had been ordered to Calcutta. xo 
qualify himself for service in India, he went up to London 
and attended the lectures of Dr John Gilchrist, formerly 
professor of Hindostaneo in the college of Fort William, 
Calcutta, and in 1822 the ablest and most popular oriental 
lecturer in England. Have^Jock applied with his accus- 
tomed assiduity to the study of Persian and Hindostanee, 
and was pronounced by the learned orientalist to be en- 
titled to the mark of a full moonshee.^’ The 18th, 
which was now to receive into its ranks the soldier whose 
name will long continue to be^sociated with its renown, 
had been distinguished by its services in Egypt. It was 
at t|iis time commanded by Major Robert Sale, afterwards 
Sir Robert Sale, the hero of Jellalabad ; and immediately 
under him was the gallant and daring Dennie. Hhvolock 
was in his twenty-eighth year, and at the bottom of the 
lieutenants, when he embarked for India in ^the Oemral 
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Kyd, iii 1823. He was diminutive in Itature, 

but well-btdlt, with a noble expanse of forehead, an eagle 
eye, a counte&ance remarkably comely, which, moreover, 
exhibited that union of intellect and energy which never 
fSsils to command deference. 

The religious impres^oRs induced by his mother^ s early 
instructions, aisi deepened in the Charter House cloister, 
in which he and his piously-disposed schoolmates 
assembled for devotional exercises, had been riewB^^riny 
weakened during eight years of military life in Lienl ^Gard- 
England. The influence of the new associations 
into which he was thrown had tended to deaden his 
spiritual feelings, and religion had lost much of its power 
on his mind and his spirits. He never^ielded to the 
temptations which surrounded him. He was not •only 
strictly moral in his conduct, but eminently pure in his 
principles. He was too high-minded to give countenance^ 
to those who scoflTed at religion and ridiculed its consistent 
professors ; but his religiorf, bereft of vitality, became a 
formal routine of duty, from which the warmth of holy 
affection was entirely absent. At one time he appears to 
have been led by the recklessness of speculation to the 
verge of Unitarianism, and began to admit doubts of the 
Divinity of the Saviour. But ho was not satisfied with 
himself : he felt a longing for some substantial foundation 
on which to rest his religious views and hopes — some 
solid principles to regulate his conduct and to animate his 
soul ; and it was during tlfe voyage to India that he 
happily found the object of his search. Through, the 
instrumentality of a fellow-passenger, he was drawn to a 
more*earnest perusal of the Holy Scripture^ and led to 
an exclusive and quickening reliance on the merits of the 
Atonement. This happy change, which brought his soul 
under the omnipotent influence of Divine truth and love, 
and diflTused joy and peace through his mind, is thus 
described by himself : — It was while the writer was 
sailing across the wide Atlantic towards Bengal, that the 
Spirit of God came to him with its offer of peace and 
maAlate of iove, which, though for some time resisted, at 
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length, prevailed* Then was wrought that great change 
in his sonl which has been productive of unspeakable ad- 
vantage to him in time^ and he trusts has*secar^ him 
happiness in eternity. The General Kyd, in which he 
was embarked, convoyed to India M|gor Sale, destined 
thereafter to defend Jellalabad^/ but she also carried 
out a humble, unpretending man, James ♦<3ardner,* then 
a Lieutenant in the 13th Foot, now a retired Captain, 
engaged in home missionary work, and other objects of 
Christian benevolence, at Bath. This excellent friend was 
most influential in leading Havelock to make public avowal, 
by his works, of Christianity in earnest.^^ 

Lieutenant — now Colonel — Gardner, on discovering the 
state of HavelQck^s mind, entered into religious convers- 
atioit with hini, and endeavoured to lead his thoughts 
and inquiries into a right channel. Havelock borrowed, 
fn the first instance, the Life of Henry Martyn, and read 
it with great interest. Ho then perused Bcott^s Force 
of Truth, diligently comparing the extracts given from 
the Scriptures with the context. Thus did Lieutenant 
Gardner become his evangelical instructor, resolving his 
doubts as they arose, and loading him gradually to em- 
brace Christian truth in all its breadth, with simplicity 
and affection. Before the voyage terminated Havelock 
had added to the qualities of the man and the soldier the 
noble spirit of the Christian ; and thus was he accoutred 
for that career of usefulness and eminence which has en- 
deared* him to his fellow-countrymen. Vital religion 
beep me the animating principle of all his actions, and a 
pai'amount feeling of his duty to God rectified and invigor- 
ated the sense of his duty towards man. 

During the voyage Havelock was not idle. Lieutenant 
Gardner and several other officers, discovering that he 
had cultivated Hindostanee under so eminent a master as 
Dr *^Gilchrist, solicited him to aid them in the study of 
Havelock language. He acceded to their request, and 

consented to allot a portion of each day, Sundays 
fn?1S[e®w* excepted, to the lecture, but only on condition 
that he should be formally recognized as the ftead 
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of tbe class^ and that they should manifest the earnestness 
of their purpose by punctual attendance, and yield implicit 
obedience to h.is authority as professor. " No master/^ re- 
marks Lieutenant Gardner, could have been more form- 
ally installed in his oflSoe, and no professor could have 
exercised, his authority® igore decidedly.. This cou tinned 
witholit interruption to the close of the voyage, when we 
presented him with a scarce and valuable Hindostanee dic- 
tionary, in several volumes, with an appropriate acknow- 
ledgment of his much-valued services, which he duly ac- 
knowledged in terms suited to his dignity as professor.*^* 
This incident, trifling in itself, is interesting as an index 
of the character which he subsequently exhibited when 
invested with higher responsibilities — an amiability of 
disposition,, a rigid punctuality, and a determination .to 
enforce discipline. jDuring the voyage it was remarked 
that though he was anxious to contribute to the general 
cheerfulness of the party, he sought no intimacy except 
where he could receive or impart benefit. 

The Qmieral Kyd reached Calcutta in May, 1823. The 
barracks in Fort William were at the time so crowded 
that it was found necessary to allot a single bed- H»veiock 
chamber and sitting-room to two subaltenis, the cutSi. hum- 
senior having the selection of his companion. 

Havelock was annoyed at an arrangement which threat- 
ened to inflict an unwelcome associate on him, and to 
interfere with his course of study and devotion. To avoid 
this inconvenience, he requested Jjieut. Gardner to be- 
come the joint occupant of the rooms. They continued 
thus associated for some weeks, enjoying the delightful 
intercourse of kindred minds. Havelock's mede of stating 
his opinions was always ardent, and sometimes peremp- 
tory. From the innate ascendency of talent, he seemed, 
with all his kindliness of disposition, to claim a natural 
superiority over others ; and it required great tact ^nd 
prudence to guide his mind in the pursuit of divine truth. 
In his companion, Lieut. Gardner, great judgment and a 
large Christian experience were happily blended with the 
hipest respect for the character of his friend. Owing to 
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this hiJjppy comhination of qualities, their iqjbercoiiTBe was, 
of essential benefit to Havelock, who, on taking leave of 
him when he was furnished with a separate Suite of apart*^ 
ments, said, Give me your hand ; I owe you more than 
I owe to any man living/^ In Calcutijj,, Havelock became 
a regular attenda^it at the Missidii church, under the minis- 
try of the Rev, Thomas Thomason, and ci:dtivated #ie ac- 

2 uaintance of the venerated Dr Corrie, then Archdeacon of 
lalcutta, and subsequently Bishop of Madras. He also had 
the happiness of enjoying the ministry of Bishop Heber, 
who was in the habit of preaching in a large barrack-room 
in the fort, before the establishment of a separate church 
and chaplain. Havelock likewise visited the missionaries 
at Serampore, and took a special interest in their pious and 
energetic labours. Ho was thus associated from the period 
of his arrival in India with the most eminent members of 
the religious community, and took a decided position as 
the bold and unflinching champion of Glmstian truth. 
There were some who did not hesitate to jeer him as a 
religious enthusiast, but he stood so high in public esti- 
mation, for his sterling attainments, and his strength of 
character, that contempt for the methodist was lost in ad- 
miration of the soldier. Having experienced the blessings 
of religion on his own mind, he was anxious to communi- 
cate them to others. During his residence of eleven 
months in the fort, ho assembled as many men of his own 
regiment, the 13th, as chose to attend for religious in- 
struction. He was thus efiabled to acquire a beneficial 
inflgenco over the well-disposed men of the corps, and to 
att^h them to himself by the strong ties of respect and 
affection, and diffuse among them the leaven of piety and 
temperance. 

Before Havelock had been a twelvemonth in India, the 
note of war was sounded, and he was called to embark in 
ThefrrtBor- Campaign. The British government in 

inef«ew«r. India had been at peace for five years. Lord 
Hastings, notwithstanding the magnitude of his military 
expeditions in Nepal and Central India, had bequeathea 
an overflowing treasury to his successor, a , blessing so 
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mre that it appeared to overwhelm the minds of tha public 
itoctionaries. Various schemes were devised to relieve 
this superfluity ; and, among others, it was proposed to 
pay off the debts of the Civil Service, which exceeded a 
million; but while this plan was under consideration, the 
Burmese war came, and ^wallowed up jtU the savings of 
former years, and converted the surplus into a deficit, 
which has never been extinguished. It was about the 
period of the battle of Plassey, while Clive was establishing 
British authority in the valley of the Ganges, that an am- 
bitious and successful chieftain, of the name of Alompra, 
extended his authority through the valley of the Irawaddy, 
and founded the Burmese empire, as it has been usually 
termed, which stretched from the borders of China to the 
Bay of Bengal. Of all Asiatic dynasties, ^lat of Alompra 
had uniformly manifested the most remarkable spirit of 
arrogance in its foreign relations. Its intercourse with 
neighbouring sovereigns vras always marked by the most 
contemptuous estimate of their strength, and by an over- 
weening conceit of its own power. The presumption of 
the court of Ava, in reference to the rulers of British 
India, had reached its climax towards the close of Lord 
Hastings^ administration ; and Lord Amherst, on assuming 
the government, may be said to have found a Burmese 
war, as a legacy from his predecessor. The King of Ava, 
after having conquered Assam, and overrun the little 
principality of Cachar, on our eastern frontier, which was 
known to be under our protection, proceeded to demand 
the cession of the eastern districts of Bengal, whicl^ he 
claimed up to the Pudma, as the ancient patrimony of the 
Bnrml?se crown. At the grand council held ftt the capital 
of Ava, Bundoola, the greatest of their generals, declared 
that from the moment of their resolution to invade Bengal 
it was taken from under the British dominions, and had 
become, in fact, what it had ever been in right; a province 
of the Golden King.^' There were also acts of positive 
aggression — the seizure of an island belonging to us on 
the Aracan coast, and the capture of one of our European 
pilots, — ^wh^h could not be overlooked; thus, the first 
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Burme«e war grew out of the insolent demands and the 
ambitious aggression of the Burmese court, ttord Amherst^ 
therefore, issued a declaration of war in Aprils 16Sf4, against 
the Burmese monarch, and prepared to support it by a 
powerful armament. An army of 10.000 men was em* 
barked in a fleet of more than fojrty vessels, for the invasion 
of Burmah, through the port of Rangoon, and placed under 
the command of Sir Archibald Campbell. 

Havelock^s military talents had become known to the 
members of Government during his residence in Fort 
Hwciock w- William, and he was nominated to the post of 
Swinfniftut. Deputy assistant Adjutant-General of the expo- 
s' Kangofm." dition. Tho ardent hope he had so long cherished 
of active employment in his profession was thus accom- 
plished, and {he opportunity was now afforded him of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the art of which he 
had been for nine years studying tho principles. But 
through some mismanagement in the marine department, 
the vessel in which he was to embark did not leave the 
river before the 29th of April, more than a week after the 
fleet had sailed for the rendezvous at Port Cornwallis, in 
the Andaman Islands. A succession of light winds and 
calms retarded his progress down the Bay, and it was not 
till the 12th of May that the vessel he was in came up 
with a government cruiser off the Andamans, when he re- 
ceived the mortifying intelligence that tho expedition had 
sailed to Rangoon on the 5th of the month. He hastened 
onward with all sail, but foand, on reaching Rangoon, that 
the^ town had been captured a week, and that he had 
missed the opportunity of being present at the opening of 
the campaign. In a letter to his friend Lieut. Gardner, 
who had been prevented from accompanying the expe- 
dition by severe illness, he gave a vivid description of the 
scene around him, which is interesting as convoying his 
impressions and feelings when placed for the first time on 
the theatre of war : — 

After two hours’ sail amidst a deep silence that convinced ua 
that Rangoon had fallen, suddenly we beheld the ^ded spijjes of 
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cdimiless plbgod|a, minglii^ in the air» with a small 
loxest of a fleet riding at its ease, which we 

eould no longer doubt was a victorions one, wto. 

accoutre, collect baggage, and leap into boats was the 
next task. We rowed on, and perceived that the centre of the 
town was protected b^/^a stoc^de, as it is the fashion to call it, 
but in fact by a sjecies of aefence of which, I Think, I may give 
you some idea, by saying that it is most like a park paling in 
England, forty or fifty feet in height, and loopholed at the top, 
and fabricated of massive timbers instead of plank, platforms 
within affo|fling the garrison the means of pouring fotth in safety 
a deadly fire. We see moored on shore captive war boats, and 
the bouses on the banks filled with all the speaking apparatus of 
a military hospital ; while officers and men, wet and dirty, with 
bespattei^ jackets and faded forage caps, are bustling on the 
wharves and jetties. ^ « 

“We land at a ghaut or quay, where dismantled guns with 
shattered painted wheels, cracked and splintered pillars, and dis- 
mantled cranes told half the tale of wreck and discomfiture. We 
make our way to the best puckq^ or brick-built bouse, and find 
there the general officem and stafi'. Salutations and explanations 
over, we hear from a hundred mouths the narrative which I will 
endeavour to digest for your information. 

“ The Burmese government in llangoon had not the slightest 
intelligence of the meditated descent before the 10th of May, 
the day on which the fleet entered the river. In tlm midst of 
our success, therefore, let us remember that they have been taken 
by surprise. There was no viceroy in the countiy, a new one 
being on liis way from Amoiapoora. The command devolved on 
the Eoywoon or admiral. This ^fo^thy's first order was to cut 
some strong spars of wood, to which to tie his expected captives ; 
his next to seize tlie English in the city and the siibui’bs ; *and 
our American friends did not escape, llis last ord«r was at least 
amply obeyed. The prisoners were chained iwo and two, their 
hands bound behind tliem with conk, tightenjed until they be- 
came implements of tortuie as well as of security. Tlicy were 
led to the hall of execution, their clothes tom off, their necks 
bared, the sharj^ened kniv(?s made ready, ail in train for«t]ie 
bloody business of decapitation. Mr Hough and ]\Ir Wade, the 
two missionaries, were chained together, and carried in this state 
I^t their own house. Mid-day on the 11th the fleet hove in 
sightf lire anchored opposite the central fort or jetty. It 
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openedF^on her, firing about a shot a minute. the hope lhal 
they would speedily see the folly of continuing so unequal a cOn** 
test, the frigate answered for some minutes diet for shot^ at 
len^, perceiving them thus bent on destruction, she commenced 
in earnest, not by a salvo or broadside, but in one long^ loud, 
steady, continuous roar, killing, shattering, crashing, splintering, 
and dismantling. ' At this moment tne Lame^ took her station, 
and bellowed forth in simHar strains against an adjacent portion 
of the town. In a few moments the guns of this fort of forts 
were strewed about the platform. Tlie Reywoon took to horse, 
and made off witli his anned followers ; and the wholg population 
of Rangoon, partly from the force of panic, and partly in obedi- 
ence to the spiteful orders of their chief, rushed after him into 
the neighbouring jungles. An hour elapsed ere boats could be 
procured in sutficieiit numbers to land simultaneously. The 
41st was then pushed on shore below the town; the 13th into 
the ruined fort ; and the 38th above it. Tliey met with little 
opposition, and by dusk the army femnd itself in qxiiet possessioii 
of Rangoon, with scarce any being hut theiuselves witliin its 
waDs. Their first task was the joyful liberation of the English 
and American prisoners. 

see droves of bullocks in front of our lines, but cannot 
venture far into the jungles to shoot them. Our otm tables are, 
indeed, now pretty plentifully supplied with the wild poultiy 
which throngs the woods, but this does nothing for the true ob- 
ject of an officer’s care, the strength of the private soldier. It is 
in vain for those who admire the conduct of liostopchin at Mos- 
cow, to vituperate this barbarous Reywoon, as far as the princi- 
ple of his defence is concerned ; but he is said to have had re- 
course to truly savage measures to compel the natives to adhere 
strictly to his plan of migration. Their wives and children were 
seized, and a cruel death indicted on those whose fathers, hus- 
bands, and brethren did not follow them. 

“ You will prefer to any details of petty warfare, some account 
Hareiock'f of the missionaries who are established in the suburbs 
of this singular town. You have heard already the 
laBttniidi. trials to which they were subjected at the period of 
out descent. The mission, on the whole, has not been rapidly 
successful. They do not number more than eighteen converts 
since its first establishment, but they have given proofs of deep 
sincerity and piety. Mr Jiidson is now on his third visit to 
Amerapoora, the capital He is said to have estahliahed himself 
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in tine good graces of the monarclif but bis friends trei]^ble to 
tihink of tbe faft to which the first romour of hostilities ma-y 
subject himC IBjjit they have not forgotten the h<ye that cannot 
die^ effectually strengthened by the recollection of their own re- 
cent and most providential escape. The political agent, Major 
Canning, assures me that he does not consider him in danger, 
and 1 did not venture to •ask him for what* multiplication of 
salary he would ha content to place himself in his situation. 

“ The boast of Eangoon is its suburb, eastward and northward. 
Escaping by the eastern gate, you find yourself, for the of tbe 
distance of half a mile, on a good road, amidst groves 
of palmrya”, acacia, bamboo, mangoe, and a variety of 
finrit trees. The road now begins to ascend, and for upwards of 
a mile and a half is skirted by small pagodas and low arched 
temples of Gaudama. Midway up tbe liill, which forms our 

f iosition, is a temple occupied by the head-quartfers of the y^th. 
t is a large square apartment, with vaulted ceiling, curiously 
gilt, and adorned with clumsily carved cornices and ornaments. 
A vast image of the god has now received, in its arms, the colours 
of the cori)s, and*the regimental jest is to introduce you to the 
new ensign, . . . Half a mile^on is the crowning splendour of 
this haughty hill of ‘devil worship’ — the grand pagoda, — its 
name, Dagon, reminds us of the rebiie of the unciieumcisod. It 
stands on a vast square platform of raised earth, faced with 
brick, of 200 yards in over}' direction. The pagoda itself, of 
burnished gilt, rises to the height of 3G0 feet above the level of 
the platform. All around are the houses of the priests, and the 
temples of the idoL This country, defective in laws, sciences, 
and warlike resources, and civil government, seems to have 
lavished all its wealth on its hierarchy. The whole slope of our 
position is covered with houses for priests and sheds for devotees, 
which afford shelter for 6000 men. We have scarcely a«tent 
pitched in our lines. Imagine for yourself ’our raiment in the 
sanctum sanctorum’ of Guadama. Desecrated by the purpose 
to which it has been turned, this hiE is yet delightfully healthy.” 

The temple of Gaudama was now, howeverj, to be con- 
secrated to the service of the living and true God. Amidst 
his anxiety for the physical comfort of his men, 

Havelock did not neglect their spiritual inter- 
ests^ Tliere was no chaplain with the British 
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force, either from Madras or Bengalj but Havelock was at 
bis post wbeiL in tbe fields as be bad been jb tbe barracks. 
Amidst tbe general roveliy of a conqnerin^bosl^ wbicb nO 
effort can adequately restrain^ be assemble tbe men wbom 
be bad brought under his influence for devotional exer- 
cises, and bad obtained permi^^sion to occupy one of tbe 
cloisters of the Great Pagoda. An officer who bad accom^ 
panied the expedition, stated to tbe writer of this memoir^ 
that passing on one occasion round tbe temple, be beard 
tbe sound of distant psalmody, and tbreamng bis way 
through the passages to tbe spot from which it procoedud, 
found himself in a small side chapel, with little images of 
Boodha in the usual sitting posture arranged round the 
room. An oil lamp had been placed in the lap of each 
figqre, and ths pipus soldiers of the 13th wore standing up, 
around Havelock, singing a Christian hymn amidst those 
idolatrous associations. It would be difficult to picture to 
the mind a more delightful or romantic, episode in this 
scene of warfare and desolation. 

Rangoon had been occupied on the 1 Itli of May, and the 
enemy had at once disappeared, but their preseuco in the 
Action of tue vicinity of the town was felt by stealthy attacks 
mh of May. position from the thick and almost impe- 

netrable jungle round it. They had made an incursion on 
the 27th of the month, and it was resolved to send out a 
force the next day, to chastise and dislodge them. Have- 
lock was in high spirits in the prospect of being for the first 
time in actual conflict with <in enemy. Great was his dis- 
appointment, therefore, When Colonel Tidy, the head of the 
Adjjtant^s department, accosted him as he was proceeding 
to join the column, and stated that as his own position re- 

2 uired him to be in attendance on the Commander-in- 
Jhief, it was necessary for Havelock to return to Rangoon 
and conduct the official details of the office. The enemy, 
though contemptible in the open field, was valorous bo- 
bind stockades, and the engagement was well contested. 
A contempt of the foe had led to the neglect of any reepn- 
naissance, and tlio troops toiled wearily through intricate 
jungle and brushwood, across drenched paddy fields, •and 
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ore^ EWoll^ livuletsi amidst Keary rain. At end time, 
the General himself had to wade through water up to the 
shoulders^ an^ the howitzer which accompanied the force 
was buried in the mud. The enemy^s position was for a 
time concealed by a« thick mist^ and a spattering fire was 
the only indication which the troops had of the proximity of 
the Burmese.^ It was at length found that two large stock- 
ades^ on the edge of the jungle, bristling with adyanced 
abattis, strongly compacted of earth, were filled with 
the enemy. The 13th and 88th, the two regiments which 
bore the brunt of the campaigns, availing themselves of an 
opening left for ingress and egress, rushed upon the stock- 
aaes, and carried them at the point of the bayonet, at the 
same time setting fire to the wooded defences. The loss 
of the enemy was great, for an order had been issuefl to 
the troops, not to encumber themselves with prisoners. 
“ Lieut. Alexander Howard,^^ wrote Havelock, who 
was a volunteef for the day, and had been seen cheering 
on the men with very disthiguished gallantry, unluckily 
rushed upon an angle where the Burmese, pent like rats 
in a comer, were struggling desperately to escape from the 
British bayonet. As he pushed on, sabre in hand, three 
balls struck him on the side, and at the same moment a 
Burmese speared him in the back. Dennie tells me he 
found him expiring, his sabre yet clenched in his hand, 
fallen and lying over a dead Burman, in whose skull was a 
frightful gash.^^ Howard^s rejnains were interred the same 
evening, in a corner of the enclosure of one of the pagodas. 
As he lay before the door, it was proposed to strip ^nd 
reattiye the body. Havelock pointed to his gory side, aud 
said, You can afl&x no brighter ornament Than that to 
the body of a brave soldier ; had we but his own good 
sword, and the spear of his enemy, his obsequies would be 
complete.” 

On the 5th of July Havelock found himself for the first 
time intrusted with the responsibilities of command. A 
little before sunset, a party to which he had been 
attached was sent to capture a stockade, "which,” ft>r 
as fie wrote to Lieut, Gardner, " was situated a»ud. 
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in the^ midst of a jtmgle horribly thicks and tangled, 
and most disrespectfully near our position. The senior 
officer^ who had just risen from a sicK bed/was eKhansted 
by fatigue^ and unable to act^ and as the only staff 
officer present, seized the reins at rather a critical moment. 
The troops did mot support iffe/ as older soldiers would 
have done ; not that they evinced any disipsition to go 
about, but they stood wasting ammunition in an exposed 
situation, when they should have pushed m avant, and used 
their bayonets, as I bid them do. I had sixteen of my 
friends of the 13th killed and wounded, and poor Barrett's 
right arm shot off. After this my pioneers (Madmssees) 
fairly flung down the ladders and would not budge, though 
I coaxed, harangued, and thrashed them by turns, all under 
the best fire our feeble enemy could keep up, and within 
pistol-shot of the work. At length, with European aid, I got 
my ladders fixed, and carried my point just when darkness 
rendered the capture useless." On the 8th of July there 
was a grand field-day of stockades, the best which the 
force had made." Havelock w££s personally engaged 
throughout the day with his own corps, the 13th, which led 
the column. It was in this engagement that Colonel Sale, 
as Havelock wrote, broke his own sabre over the skull of 
a leader, a man of rank and a noted swordsman, and then, 
seizing his weapon, nearly cleaved his body at one stroke. 

The rains had now set in with their visual violence at 
Eangoon. The troops, cooped up in that unhealthy town, 
Havelock'® soon fell victims to disease, which created greater 
Midjbg^KoV havoc in their ranks than the weapons of the 
Huimah! enemy had done. By the end of July nearly one 
half the force was in the grave or in hospital. Havelock 
was prostrated by a severe attack of liver complaint, and 
was ordered by a medical committee to quit the field and 
return to Bengal. In Calcutta his complaint baffled the 
skill of the ablest of the faculty, and they at length pre- 
scribed a visit to England, as affording the only chance of 
saving his life. To return home at such a period, however, 
was to relinquish all prospect of taking an active share in 
the campaign, at a time when he was panting for prSfes- 
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eional occapatioh. With great reluctance they yielded to 
his importunate request to be allowed to substitute a short 
trip sea to* Bombay for the voyage to England, on his 
engaging faithfully to embark for Europe if the shorter 
excursion failed to restore health. He hoped thereby to re- 
cover sufficient strengthA<vesume his pla^e in the force be- 
fore the war was brought to a close, which, in the dilatory 
manner in which it was conducted, was not likely to be 
accomplished for more than a twelvemonth. He embarked 
for Bombay in Januaiy, and was received with great cor- 
diality by the Governor, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, and the Commander-in- Chief, Sir Charles Colville. 
Prom Bombay he proceeded to Poonah, and passed several 
weeks with his brother William, then in the 4th Dragoons. 
Regular exercise, vacation of mind, and the society ofi one 
dear to him, combined with skilful medical treatment, re- 
paired the ravages made by toil, fatigue, and disease on 
his feeble franx). From the time of his landing at Bom- 
bay his progress towards convalescence, though slow, was 
uninterrupted. The voyage seemed to give him a new 
lease of life, and he was thus enabled to pass through 
thirty -two years more of Indian labour. He left Bombay 
on the 17th of May, 1825, reached Madras on the 29th, 
and, after spending a fortnight there, found himself on the 
22nd of June again on the soil of Burmah. In announcing 
his return to his friend Lieut. Gardner, he remarked— 

** Tlius have I lost sight of one of the most’ singular and im- 
posing spectacles of barbaric strategy on record, in my absence, 
during the investment of Rangoon by the leoee en masse 
of the Burmese empire under the Muha Buhd^la. OardnSr 
The rest of the campaign consisted of a series of jungle skirmishes, 
some of them daring and brilliant, but the loss of my share in 
which, I the less regret, they promise hereafter to be abimd- 
ant Let me not ungratefully forget to commemorate the abund- 
ant compensation which a gracious Providence vouchsafed to 
devise and work out for me, under the decree of loss of health 
and interruption of professional prospects, which, in mercy and 
not in anger, was permitted to go forth against me. I may men- 
tion^as shg^ advantages the having been compelled within a 
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few m$iiiihA to visit the three great capital j^ties of Bntkk 
eapiem^ in the jEast ; the periplus of all the pe^gtinsnlfti wd 
the ancient island of Serendib (Ceylon), as it<ia called |a 
Arabian fictions ; a sight of the greater ghauts of M^bar, the 
Indian Apennines, the finest range I have seen since I left the 
Alps. . . . And still greater than thesej^the having the 
acquaintance of two such men as fhe Hon. Mountsttirt JElphin- 
Stone and Reginald Heber, both of whom I found at Bomimy. ' 

^‘Farewell. I have this moment received an order to move 
on 3V)me. Write, and requite me for this tedious recital, by 
just as ample an account of your own proceedings* and prospects. 
Rely on it you will not weaiy me. Meanwhile think Of me as 
of one who sincerely, I trust, faithfully prays for you, and who, 
though he humbly endeavours to regard all men as brethren, is 
to you, what he does not subscribe himself to many, and lightly 
and ^thout melting to none, — Your friend, , 

“HkNKT HaVIHiOCK.*' 

Havelock joined the army at Proine in the beginning of 
August, and omitted no opportunity which the intervals 
Herwumea of military duty allowed of collecting his men 
menonhte religious cxercises. Whatever reproach he 
wturtt. might incur for his methodism, it was readily ad- 
mitted that no men w'cre more orderly and steady, or 
more ready for duty, than those who mot him to re^ the 
Bible and sing psalms. This was singularly exemplified 
on one occasion during the campaign. A sudden attack 
was m^e on an outpost at night, and Sir Archibald 
Campbell ordered up some men of another corps to sup- 
port it, but they were not ^prepared for the call after a 
carquse. Then call out Havelock^s saints,^^ he ex- 
claimed, they are always sober and can bo depended on, 
and Hayelock himself is always ready.” The saints got 
under arms with promptitude, and the enemy were at once 
repulsed. 

The army continued to advance towards the capital, and 
fought two engagements with the enemy at Na^^ee and 
riieikmyfcd- Patanago, in both of which Havelock took an 
active part. The Burmese were as usual de- 
feated with great loss. The king, impoverished 
lock ;t Av». the war, and humiliated by defeat^ now fo^^nd 
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it nebesaarj t<j stae for peace* He released Dr iPiibe^ one 
of tiie Ataerican missionaries at Ava, vrho tad been placed 
in confinement at the commencement of hostilities^ and 
treated with great barbarity, and sent him down to ^e 
British camp, in cogipany with his own plenipotentiaries, 
to negotiate a treaty, whach was at length completed 
and signed* Bat it soon became apparent that, with the 
usual duplicity of Asiatic monarchs, he had entered upon 
these negotiations only to gain time to assemble another 
army for a final siaruggle. A body of 18,000 men, styled 
** the retrievers of the king^s glory,’* was sent down to 
attack the British troops, and protect the capital. Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s force hadbeen reduced by sickness to 
1800, but he had with him twenty-eight gui)^, which,” ac- 
cording to Havelock’s description, “poured a continuous 
storm of shot and shell among the enemy. The deafening 
peals succeeded each other with a rapidity which suggested 
the image of unchecked vengeance falling in thunder upon 
the heads of these deceitftfl barbarians,” The Burmese 
were signally defeated, all their standards were captured, 
and they fled in dismay to the capital, with the tidings of 
their own discomfiture. The king now found it necessary 
to accept the terms of peace which had been proposed by 
the British commander. Dr Price was again sent in all 
haste to the English camp in company with Mr J udson, the 
father of the American Mission in Hurmah, who had also 
been treated with atrocious severity during a long captivity 
in Ava. “ It was curious,” remarks Havelock, to see a 
staunch republican, like Dr Price, thus converted ii^io a 
representative of the Barman despotism:” The two Ameri- 
can nfissionaries, and the Bnrmese envoys, atf length com- 
pleted the treaty of Yandaboo, which was signed on the 
24rth of February, and by which the king was compelled to 
cede the provinces of Assam, Aracan, and Tenasserim, and 
to pay an indemnity of one million towards the expeijses 
of a war which had cost us thirteen millions. Havelock was 
selected by Sir Archibald Campbell to proceed to Ava, and 
receive the ratification of the treaty from “the golden foQt,” 
and%ith hyn were associated Captain Lumsden and Jh 
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Knox, ♦After many delays, the British repre§^tativB6 were 
admitted into the royal presence, The monarch of Ava>’* 
says Havelock, “ seated on his throne of sWbe, surround^ 
by the ensigns of royalty, environed by the princes of the 
royal house and lineage, and attended by the high ministers 
and chief officers^of the realm, received, with every mark of 
gracious consideration, our congratulations in the name of 
the Commissioners, on the pacification happily concluded 
between the two states, accepted their presents, directed 
suitable returns to be made, and, in conclusion, caused the 
British ojB&cers intrusted with this charge tobe invested with 
the insignia of titles and honorary distinctions;” and thus 
ended the first Burmese war. 

The army immediately marched down to Rangoon, and 
embarked for Ualcutta and Madras. The force being thus 
Hftveiockpro- brokeu up, Havelock^s appointment as Deputy 
S5!^ottra’s Assistant Adjutant-General ceased, and as mere 
Mhlt^lreter ^^s BO rocoguition of his services, with the ex- 
to oawupore. ceptioB of tlie fillet of gold leaf which had been 
placed on hia forehead at the Court of Ava, when he was 
invested with the title of a Burmese noble, he prepared 
to return to his duty as a Lieutenant of His Majesty’s 13th 
Foot. During the campaign, however, he had formed the 
acquaintance of Colonel Willoughby Cotton, commanding 
one of the divisions of the army, as Brigadier-General. The 
Colonel had many opportunities of appreciating his great 
military talents, and considered it a pity that a man so 
highly gifted should be enfombed among the subalterns 
of ^ regiment of foot. Having been nominated to the 
command of a large detachment of troops proceeding to 
Cawnpore, ©olonel Cotton obtained for his young Triond 
the temporary appointment of interpreter. Havelock, 
after his return from Buimah, soon found his way to Seram- 
pore, and renewed his acquaintance with the missionaries. 
On^his journey to Cawnpore, he commenced a correspond- 
ence with the compiler of this memoir, which was con- 
tinued for a period of thirty years, with unabated affection, 
and ceased only the day before he was attacked by the 
complaint which terminated his existence. • • 
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*‘My d<!ar M^fshman, — write to enclose a soldier’s rtite to- 
tho l»)iilding of your new chapel at Serampore. Had the 
Britisli army on teaching Yandaboo manoeuvred in two columns 
on both banks of the Irawaddy, instead of turning diplomatiste, 
I might by tliis time have been in a condition to have sent you a 
larpr offering, but coufd n<jt J^ave accompanied it with greater 
solicitude for the success of alf objects cognate to that to which I 
beg you to devote this trifling one. *I move in the humble post 
of inteT|>reter, which is not very flattering to tlie vanity of the 
ex-Doputy Assistant Adjutant-General of the first British army 
which extended our conquests Iwyond the Ganges eastward ; but 
I am not in despair of something betjer awaiting me on our 
north-west frontier. Bo me the favour to present my kindest 
regards to the whole of your kind and liosjritable circle. Seram- 
pore is one of the points in this huid of my hope not dis- 
honourable) exile, to which my thoughts will ever revert with^ a 
feeling of very deep iuteresi.” 

These expectations were not at the time to be fulfilled. 
Our north-wesif frontier was to enjoy a period of repose 
for eleven years. The soihething bettor/^ which Have- 
lock was looking forward to in 1826, did not arrive till 
1838, when he found himself again under the command of 
Colonel — then Sir Willoughby — Cotton, marching across 
the Indus to the conquest of Cabul. This long period ol 
repose from the active duties of the field presents few in- 
cidents of interest in Havelock’s career, but it was not a 
season of inactivity. His mental constitution admitted of 
no cessation of labour, and he only exchanged the labours 
of the camp the drudgery* of tKe cantonment, or the 
oflSce. With the arrival of the detachment at Cawnjipre, 
his appointment as interpreter ceased, and he returned to 
his regiment at Dinapore, and resumed hi^ duties as a 
Lieutenant. To relieve the monotony of a subaltern’s life, 
he began to compile a narrative of the Burmese expedi- 
tion, and had made ^omo progress in his manuscript when 
he was again appointed to the more agreeable duties pf a 
staff situation. Colonel Cotton had been placed in com- 
mand of the dep6t of King’s troops, then re- Anpointed 
cently established at Chinsurah, about twelve 
mile^i above Serampore, and he solicited his 
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oousiif. Lord Combermere, the Commaa4^J^-m*Clhief> to 
bestow the post of Adjutant on his friend Hamloch. It 
was one of the few staff appointments in India which oonld 
be held by an oflBcer of the Royal army, and it was con* 
ferred not less as an acknowledgiuent of Havelocfc^s 
services, than ai^ the result of#per8onal solicitation* BCe 
left Dinapore on the 15th of March, 1827, and in the 
course of the year sent the following letters to Seramppre, 
in reference to his proposed compilation ; — 

** The course of events seems about to carry me again into your 
neighbourhood. I have just been appointed to the adjutancy of 
OoiTMpottd- the King's dep6t at Chinsurah, and propose to start by 
lugtheS-' dawn on the 15th. This little appointment is pleasing 
to m^ as it relieves me from the tedium of regimental 
campSSiB. lifg^ as it is offered to me in some sort as a requital 
for services, and as it will, I tnxst, afford me the opportunity of 
cultivating my acquaintance with yourself and your kind family* 
I have for two months been condemned to rather a mono- 
tonous state of existence in this very uninteresting cantomnent. 
Some portion of its weariness I have endeavoured to dispel by 
attempting a sketch of the military events of the first war against 
the barbarians of Ava. The scribbled pages have gradually in^ 
creased in number. At length I have been emboldened to think 
of making their contents public. If I print I should like to see 
my title-page sanctioned with the name of Serampore. Still, I 
am half afraid of the storm of hostility which the free discussion 
of recent events might draw upon a subordinate officer. Men of 
years and of rank are so unwilling ever to be proved in the 
wrong ; and I cannot, in common honesty, attempt to show that 
in 1124, ’25, and ’26 they were always in the right. I liave in- 
deed left the Government untouched. I have judged measures 
by the rules of the only art which I pretend ever to have studied. 
My details and criticisms are purely military. I believe that one 
volume octavo will embrace all that I have written, or shall 
write, on this topic. 

would not, I presume, occupy many weeks to get it through 
the press at Serampora Public curiosity will not demand more 
tlian 300 copies. I know no man whose advice I sliould value 
more on such a subject than your own. Tell me what you think 
of the state of public opinion in India, Do the^Indian «i50in- 
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munity «aie one straw about the Bumum war! Do they caxe 
enough to iudutA thm to read 300 pages about iti” 

On the same subject he wrote again 

« 23rd April, 1827. 

I do not think I l&ve iji | single sentence^of my work com- 
mitted myself against the Government. The generais I have not 
treated quite so well As regards them, I shall perhaps have to 
modify and soften down, before I can venture to print. But were 
the manuscript carried in statu quo to the press, it is not impos- 
sihle that I might hnd my name omitted in the army list of some 
subsequent month for having presumed to think that a brigadier- 
general can do wrong ; but I should have no apprehension what- 
ever of the peaceful shades of Serampore being disturbed by the 
falmination of the Bengal Government. ^ 

“ Perhaps, however, I exaggerate the danger, rather than** the 
causes of oifence. No man is a fair critic in his own case. No- 
thing but despair of your being able to decipher my villanous 
autograph prevents me from submitting the manuscript to your 
judgment on this head. Your -kind offer to usher my first his- 
torical essay into the world demands my warmest acknowledg- 
ments. I must mention to you, however, a difficulty wliich was 
suggested to me in Calcutta : copjTight, it appears, is not pro- 
tected in India. If my work published here were to excite any 
interest in England, the first copy which reached that country 
would bo reprinted in London, the work pirated, and the old 
case occur 

* Hos ogo versiculos feci, tulit alter honorcs, 
bic Toa nou robia,’ &c.” 
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I wish to print my pages uniformly with the Napoleon Me- 
moirs. • I hope neither you nor the world will attribute this 
species of imitation to vanity ; I think it the best form d' mili- 
taiy history. It is, in fact, a very trifling improvement on the 
plan of the Commentaries of the Homan dictator. Each cam- 
paign should form a book, of which the subdivisions are num- 
bered in Eoman capitals. Each left-hand page should be headed, 

* Campaign of the Monsooji ‘Campaign of 1825 , 1826 / &c. 
Ac, J^ach right-hand page with the name of the scene of action, 
— Eangoon, Prome, Meeaday, Pag^han-myo.” 
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c “S«ytei»berl8th,lBa7. 

**Do me the favour kindly to correct the little hit of Komsst 
in the 114th page now returned, I have no copy of^e original 
in my possession, nor a Greek hook of any kind 3hie passage 
is, I ttdnk, in hook A of the Iliad.” 


‘ *‘jattuiuvi2th, ma. 

** I wish the copies to he lettered on the haiok, * (Jampaigns in 
Ava ’ above, and ‘ Havelock * below. ‘ Snodgrass’s BurmSn War/ 
or ‘Havelock’s Campaigns,’ appears to me nonsensa It was 
Lord Amherst’s war, and they were Sir Archhibald Campbell’s 
campaigna” 


Havelock^s first work, the Campaigns. in Ava/' was 
published at Serampore early in 1828. For thirteen years 
pubifeation made the military art his constant study, 

SL&8 he had recently enjoyed the first opportunity 

of testing his knowledge by the lessons of actual 
warfare. The work was, therefore, not only a narrative 
of military movements, but a record of the judgment which 
he had been led to form of the strategy of the campaigns. 
Though he had endeavoured to avoid the charge of pe- 
dantry, it was freely brought against his work, partly 
from its peculiar arrangement, but chiefly from the use of 
the word barbarian,” which ho had applied to the Bur- 
mese, and which was treated as a conceited adoption of 
the term employed by Csesar in designating the Gauls. 
These, however, wore but superficial defects ; the narrative 
was not only clear, but luminous ; all cumbersome details 
were avoided, and the reader was presented with the 
salient points of each manoeuvre and action- In this, his 
maiden wobk, he exemplified the remark of one* of his 
most distinguished commanders in after days, that more 
knowtedge 'was to be obtained of the real position of affairs 
from six sentences of Havelock, than from as many pages 
of another writer. The style was sententious and classical, 
but would have been greatly improved if he had been en- 
abled to give it some of the ease of his familiar corespond- 
ence. It was considered so close an imitation of tho 
models of antiquity, that Havelock was, eitljer in joke or 
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earnest, called ^lie modem Thucydides, But the wcrk was 
chiefly rexparkable for its bold strictures 09 the tactics of 
the commanders. It did not fail to give offence by the 
fearless exposition of errors which it is usual to gloss over 
in official despatches* No military commander is disposed 
to tolerate the criticism ev^en of his victqries, least of all 
when their character is equivocal, and the errors of his 
strategy have been retrieved by the cowardice of the 
enemy, or the devotion of his own troops. Havelock had 
reckoned upon a storm of hostility,” though he could 
scarcely have anticipated its virulence; but he was determ- 
ined to brave obloquy in the cause of truth, and in the 
performance of what ho considered his duty. The book 
made many enemies, and created a prejudice against him 
which repressed his professional prospects. Some time 
after its appearance, his brother William, having visited 
England, and called at the Horse Guards, saw the Cam^ 
paigns in Ava lying on the table of the officer to whom 
he addressed himself. *^Are you the author of that 
work ? was the first inquiry. It is from the pen of my 
younger brother.^’ Is he tired of his commission ? 
was the curt and significant rejoinder. The work was, 
however, unquestionably one of the best models of military 
history which had ever appeared in India, and its merits 
were fully appreciated by those whose opinion was of any 
real value. In his second military history, published 
thirteen years after, he thus refers to the Burmese Cam- 
paigns ; — • 

** My former effort as an author had not met with that species 
of reward which is commonly looked for in the present day. No 
enterprising publisher had taken under his auspices my ' Memoirs 
of the Three Campagins.* It had been printed in a distant land, 
and thus placed beyond the reach of the praise or blame of the 
constituted critics of Britain ; and in consequence of the short 
memories of a large proportion of my subscribers, the .proceeds of 
the publication had scarcely defrayed the cost of giving it to a 
limited niunber of readera Yet a counterpoise to these morti- 
fications was not wanting. A few officers of rank, whose discem- 
menf* and candour I could not doubt, even in my own case, had 
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characterized the performance as honest and fait^nl ; tiuee com^ 
mandere*in-chief in India had spoken favourabljr of to 
as well as to myself And I have been deceived, if, when war 
was likely to be renewed in the Burman empire, and informatbn 
regarding it had become vraluable, a fourth general, placed in the 
same situation of responsible control above adverted to, did not 
hnd, or profess to dnd, in the pages of the neglected lieutenant^ 
developments of fact and reasoning which he had in vain Sought 
in books on the same topic, that had enjoyed the sunshine of a 
more brilliant popularity.*’ 

The book brought him neither profit nor promotion* 
It might reasonably have been supposed that in a service 
like that of India, where the discovery and the employ- 
ment of talent is essential to the success of government, 
an officer who had exhibited no ordinary military abilities 
during the war, and subsequently in his commentaries on 
it, would not have been allowed to pine in obscurity. Yet 
during the eleven years of neglect ho wa» doomed to ex- 

E erienoe from this time, not a repining note ever escaped 
is pen. He found ample solace in the conscientious per- 
formance of the duties of his station. 

Havelock remained at Chinsurah for three years, taking 
charge of the recruits as they arrived from England, and 
Havelock's Superintending their discipline and transport to 
marriaiEe. thefr regimcuts. He was a frequent visitor at 
Serampore, and cultivated the society of Dr Carey, Dr 
Marahman, Mr Mack, and the writer of this Memoir. On 
the 9th of February, 1 829, h6 was married to Hannah Shep- 
herd, the youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr Marshman, 
whose memory is revered by the Christian world, as one of 
the Serampo‘re missionaries, the great pioneers of Christian 
civilization in the north of India. This connection was 
the source of unalloyed happiness to him for twenty-nine 
years. It was delightful to witness a man of Havelock's 
stijong character, unbending himself amidst the endear- 
ments of domestic life, and exhibiting the great soldier and 
the stem disciplinarian, as the most affectionate of hus- 
bands and the most exemplary of parents. But even 
on his wedding-day be manifested that resolutp^ submifesioa 
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to the claims of duty wliich was the main spring his 
conduct through life. On the morning fixed for the wed- 
ding, he was summoned to attend a military court of in- 
quiry in Fort William, which was to be held at noon. It 
was in vain that his friends urged on him that so import- 
ant an event as his* marrij<ge would be^ considei’ed an 
ample justification of his absence. He maintained that as a 
soldier he was bound to obey orders, regardless of his own 
convenience. The marriage was therefore solemnized at 
an earlier hour, after which he proceeded to Calcutta in a 
swift boat, attended the court, and returned to Serampore 
in time for the nuptial banquet. From the period of 
Havelock^s arrival in India, and the commencement of his 
Indian allowances, he had determined to devote a tenth 
of his income to objects of piety and benevofence. On iiis^ 
marriage he resolved to adhere to the same rule, from 
which he never swerved, even when his resources were 
reduced to the scanty pay of a lieutenant. 

For several years Havelocks had been investigating the 
question of infant and adult baptism. He had debated 
the subject with Mr Judson, the American missionary, 
after he joined the English camp, on being Havelock 
liberated from captivity, and his previous views 
were shaken. He endeavoured to bring the catholicltun. 
subject under discussion at Serampore, but found that 
it was the only topic on which his friends were unwilling 
to enter. They considered it their mission to evangelize 
the heathen, not to bring Christians to the adoption of 
their own denominational views, however conscientiougly 
they were maintained as a component part of Gospel truth. 
Havelock was thus left to his own researches, Und he was 
at length led to the conviction that baptism by immersion, 
after a confession of faith, was in accordance with Scrip- 
ture teaching and apostolic practice. He determined, 
therefore, to join the Baptist community, and was accord- 
ingly baptized by the Rev. John Mack, in the chapel at 
Serampore. This change of views entailed the loss of 
some cherished friendships, but he considered himself in 
the path of djity, and, with his characteristic fearlessness. 
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was equally proof against the displeasure of friends and 
the raillery of enemies. But though his^sentiinents re- 
garding this particular ordinance wore thua changed^ there 
was no contraction of his Christian sympathies. Consort- 
ing more intimately with those whose opinions on this 
point coincided with his own, jhe was free from the restric- 
tions of sectarianism, and rejoiced in the fellowship of all 
those who held the same Christian principles, and were 
animated with the same Christian hope. His views on this 
subject were clearly enunciated in an address which he 
‘delivered at a subsequent period at a meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Bombay. 

** But while he should part, with his Baptist principles only 
with his life, hf declared his willingness cordially to fraternize 
with every Christian who held by the Head, and was serving the 
Redeemer in sincerity and truth. And hert'. he would protest 
against this being alleged, as adversaries would insinuaie, that 
where men c>f A^arious denominations met, as tliis evening, in a 
feeling of brotherhood, they could only do this by paring down 
to the smallest portion the mtiss of their religion. On the con- 
trary, he hedieved that all brought with them their faith in all 
its strength and vitality. They left, he thought, at the door of 
the place of assembly, the husks and shell of their creed, hut 
brought into the midst of their brethren the precious kernel* 
They laid aside, for a moment, at the threshold, the canons, the 
articles, and the formularies of their section of Christianity, hut 
carried along with them, up to tlie table at Avhich he was speak- 
ing, the very essence and quintessence of their religion.” 

Havelock^s tenure of his Chinsurah appointment was 
now drawing to a close. The debt entailed by the reck- 
iiaveiock le^s expenditure of the Bunnese war had tciTified 
iw^tinentT tho India House, and a system of the most strin- 

rS?ment gent Gconomy was enforced on the government 
ew^chiJd.® in India. A Committee was appointed in Cal- 
cutta to devise plans of retrenchment, and to cut down 
the public establishments; and among other measures 
of economical reform, the abolition of the depot of King^s 
troops at Chinsurah was recommended. It was a mea- 
sure of very doubtful policy, because the recruits^ must 
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have been located on their arrival either in Fort VWlliam 
or at Chineurah, and the former was as unhealthy as the 
latter was salubrious. But parsimony overruled expe- 
diency ; the depot was removed to Fort William in the first 
instance, and Havelc^k was required to exchange a com- 
fortable residence at Chinsurah for two shell-proof dun- 
geons on the ramparts of the fort/^ to which ho removed, 
with his wife and child. It is said/^ ho wrote, that the 
decree for the extinction of the depot, or approving of its 
suspension, has passed Council ; but the strong romon-. 
strances of Lord Dalhousie, and perhaps a sense of the 
real injustice and impolicy of the measure, appear to have 
made the Vice-President pause before ho carried it into 
etfoct. My own opinion is that the CvStaljlishment will 
iitaneV^ lint it was nevertheless abolished, and at 'the, 
beginning of 1831 Havelock was sent back to his coips to 
fill the subordinate post, and live upon, the limited pay of 
a subaltern ; but he hoped, he said, on his arrival at the 
cantonment, ^^to put all things on a footing of exem- 
plary economy, which was more than had been achieved by 
any of his name, and to mark the oiBfect of the great 
financial scheme in which you have offered mo such hand- 
some assistance.’^ He travelled to the station by water, 
and on entering the Ganges was alarmed by the illness of 
his child, then under twelve months of age. The danger 
arose from approaching dentition ; and no medical aid was 
nearer than forty miles. To, render the u^ase more dis- 
tressing,’’ he wrote, we were entirely destitute of the 
only remedies which wo believed likely to bo effectual. 
We hajl no calomel and no lancet, and no skilful hand to 
use it ; and the young sufferer grew worse eNrory hour. 
The danger seemed imminent, and onr distress was not 
trifling. I therefore determined myself to try my skill as 
an operator ; and with a very indifferent substitute for a 
lancet, and, I fear, not a very steady hand, succeeded un 
giving relief to my first patient. I should think this a 
very tedious story to write to one who did not know how 
the h^man heart, even the heart of one who has passed 
through many scenes of suffering and danger, attaches 
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itself ?o these little ones in their years of helplessness. 
My clumsy attempts #vere certainly blessed beyond our 
hope, for the little suflForer soon became calder and calmer, 
and his fever sensibly diminished/^ 

Havelock had never allowed his active engagements in 
India to deaden his interest inrwhatever could conduce to 
navdtwk'a the welfare of his native country ; and his exten- 
SagSk/uId sive reading qualified him to form an accumto 
judgment of the character of events at home. 
In India, the party distinction of Whig and Tory is 
but feebly appreciated, while a partiality for liberal mea- 
sures in every department pervades all classes of so- 
ciety. Havelock^s political predilections were, therefore, 
more Liberal ^than Conservative, and he hailed with de- 
ligltt the prospects of reform and improvement which at 
this time dawned upon England and Europe. In his letter 
to Sorampore, on his vray to Dinaporo, after stating his 
own enlarged views on parliamentary reform, lie remarked, 
^^It will be long, however, before an unreformed House 
will vote for anything like this, and less ought not to 
satisfy the people. The alternative, it is to be feared, is 
to be found in the enactment of the ^ three days/ or, some- 
thing more teri'ific. A minister proposing real reform 
might yet retrieve all. . . . The most glorious in- 

telligence is, however, from Bologna and Modena. Let 
us hope that the moment is not far distant which will ful- 
fil the presage pf the Italian poet : — 

‘ Virtii coutro al furore 

1 Prendera I'arrai, et fia il '’ombatter corto ; 

Chn I’antico valore 

« Negli Italici cuor non h ancor morto/ • 

On his arrival at Dinapore, he resumed the religious 
instruction of his men, which he was enabled to continue 
ifceiigiona in- without interruption for three years. His minis- 
wS'lSen?^ trations are thus described in a letter to Dr 
Marshman : — 

'‘The dissenting privates of the 13th meet for social worship, 
morning and evening, in their chapeL There al;^ also Ih the 
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building small places for retirement for private devoMon, to 
which nmuj ros<Jrt. There is also public worship on the sabbath 
before noon, anihin the evening. I think the congregation on 
the latter occasion fluctuates between fifty and sixty, sometimes, 
however, exceeding this latter number; and it is admitted by 
those who, without any prepossession in favour of the faith, have 
the best opportunities of judging of the fact* that instances of 
immorality or neglect of duty among tliis body in the course of a 
year are very rare. The frequenters of this chapel are reckoned 
among the best behaved men in the regiment. We have no 
minister. Ward — Lieutenant Ward of the 68th Native In^ 
fantry — supplies the place of one on the sabbath morning, and I 
do my best, ineffective as it is, for the men’s instruction in the 
evening. I have, I tliink, on three occasions read them a 
sermon, hut as often as seven times preached to them, that is, 
read to them a discourse composed by myself. would gkidly 
know from you what is your opinion. Is this an heresy ] Is ‘it 
contrary’’ to Scripture, since I have not been ^ separated ’ to the 
work, but belong to a secular and active calling ? The men listen 
gladly, and the rehearsing tli^ sentiments of another from a 
printed book appears 1o me to be a spiritless action, wdiich does 
not move and awaken as does the declaration of his own views in 
an address indited by the speaker. This is all I have to say in 
my defence^ if tlie act needs one. We have no minister, or I 
should not dream of intruding into the sacred office. I shall 
esteem your opinion a great favour.” 

Towards the close of 1831, the 13th moved up to the 
cantonment at Agra. A second son was born to him on 
the river, and owing to the difficulty of obtain- nw-h 
ing immediate medical aid, Havelock felt an utcomi sou. 
intense degree of anxiety. After all apprehensions *had 
been removed, he wrote, It is wise not to (^er-coiitrive 
things, or to be too careful ; doing our best to have much 
left, trustingly, in the hands of Him who is wise. I have 
in vain endeavoured to express before God, who knows 
the heart, and I cannot, my dear Marshman, lievelopo to 
you my sense of the mercy of which we have been The 
objects at this juncture, in regard to the arrival of the 
young heir to vicissitude and trouble, and I hope to com- 
passion and^race also. I can make nothing yet out of 
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the fojitures of my younger hope, only that his nose is 
large, and the cast of his countenance grave. But resem- 
blance to either parent is not by mo traceable, unless in 
the fact of nasal longitude, which is a characteristic of my 
father's family. Neither have we yet fixed on a name 
for him. The lady says, Lioij^el, buf that signifies ' little 
lion,^ and there *havo been lions and tigers enough, and 
too many, of my race already. I wish the next genera- 
tion to be lambs,'^ 

Soon after the arrival of the regiment at Agra, arrango- 
Inents were made by Government for the formation of a 
camp of exercise; on which Ilavelock remarks : — 

** In coming to Agra, you will remember that wc reckoned on 
repose for somt\years, and, as usual, without our host. Orders 
Expected havc already been issued for pre])ariug a spot, or two 
t’Kiui"-” spots, for one or two large camps. Two points are in- 
Mre^UaveicK-k dicated, one within seventy miles of Agru, another in 
atowHiJur. the Doouh, in the vicinity of Mynpooree or Etawab. 
The fact is, that there are all around extensive plains impeiiecily 
cultivated, so that the clu>ice of the site of a camp of exorcise can 
only be eiuharrassing, if at all, from the number of eligible spots 
which present themselves ; hut there are rumours that the real 
object of the gathering is a d(‘scont on tlie tiuTitories of Semdiah. 
Now, in the terms of our stnitegcjtical cant, Agra and Etawaharo 
the natural points of concentration for the ^hunait and Cawnpore 
forces, as connected with the lino of invasion by Attair and 
Dhoulpore. I almost suspect that tJiis is iln> thing projected. 
However, whether to light or to play at soldiers, 1 have little 
doubt that the 1st of November will see us under canvas.” 

But there was fo be no war with Gwalior for twenty 
years. Lord William Bentinck’s pavdfic administration was 
interrupted l)y only one brief expedition, which ended iu 
making the Rnjah of Koorg an exile, and his daughter a 
Christian. The differenccB with Scindiah's cabinet were, 
for the present, accommodated by negotiations. The Go- 
vehior-Gencral, accompanied by his lady, and escorted by 
a splendid military aiTay, of which the 13th formed a part, 
proceeded to Gwalior, and completed his amicable arrange- 
ments. Lord William Bontinck shov/cd particular atten- 
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tion to that corps on the line of march, and became per- 
sonally acquainted with the merits of the neglected 
lieutenant/^ tiady William likewise selected Mrs Have- 
lock to accompany her in her interview with the princess, 
and to act as her interpreter; and the intercourse thus 
commenced exercisSd an f.uspicious influence on Have- 
lock^s future prospects. It was on this occasion, in the 
presence of a submissive court, that Lord William Ben- 
tinck gave audience to the plenipotentiaries whom the 
King of Ava had sent to Bengal. They had arrived in 
Calcutta some months before, and Lord William directed 
that they should be conveyed up the country, and re- 
ceived with distinction at tho military stations. To im- 
press them with a sense of our power, and deter their 
Court from future hostilities, several regiments were 
brought together, and the envoys were received in full 
Durbar with an imposing appearance of military ponip. 
It was in the stiito tent at Gwalior that Havelock renewed 
his acquaintance with the barbarian ministers, with 
whom he had exchanged the ratification of the treaty of 
Yandaboo, six years before, at Ava. The pious soldiers 
did not neglect their religious duties, on the line of march, 
but assembled for devotional exorcises under Havelock^s 
directions, sometimes under the shade of a tree, and some- 
times in the open air. Soon after the return of the regi- 
ment to Agra, their little chapel w^as completed, and Have- 
lock thus wrote to Scrampore : — This and various other 
little circumstances have created a cons'iderable stir of 
cuiiosity in tho minds of men of various grades, regarding 
the nature and pretensions of our little church. I nWer 
seem to notice this, but I am convinced of the fact. We 
have always met with kindness from our earthly superiors, 
and I think there is a growing anxiety to discover our 
secret — for it is such to many ; w^hat it is that enables us 
to brave reproach, and keeps us together. ^ Silver and 
gold we have none,^ and yet we grow and flourish. This 
is in some sort regarded as an enigma.^^ 

The dissenting soldiers had hitherto been required to 
be present the service of the Church of England, while 
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JSSSlS^ob- Roman Catholic soldiers were exempted from 
this compulsory attendance* ^Havglock was 
widiew. ® anxious to secure the same privilege for Pro- 
testant nonconformists* On the ISth of October, there- 
fore, he presented a memorial on the subject to Lord Hill, 
the Commander-in- Chief, throygh th^ officer commanding 
his own regiment, by whom it was forwarded to Lord 
William Bentinck, He stated in the memorial, that in 
conformity with the requirements of the articles of war, 
he had, when on duty with his own or any other regiment, 
invariably attended Divnno service according to the forms 
of the Church of England. He did not pretend that this 
constrained attendance had been in any respect painful to 
him, inasmuch as he admitted tliat he had been enabled, 
with ’^ory gretit delight and spiritual comfort, to join in 
the greater number of the prayers of the Liturgy of that 
Church ; still he had felt it a hardship to be deprived of 
the pri\dlege of assembling at the hour best fitted for the 
purpose with the members of his own Cliurch, and of the 
oenefit of attending the ministrations of his o\^ti minister j 
end to be constrained, on some occasions, to hear from 
the pulpit a condemnation of the principles which he re- 
vered. He further represented that ho was not on this 
occasion pleading his own cause alone, but that many 
faithful soldiers of His Majesty would thankfully receive 
the same relief which ho now sought, and which was al- 
ready secured to the lloman Catholic soldiers by the 
regulations of the army. He stated tliat he had never 
sought permission to absent himself from the worship of 
the*-Clmrch of England, of the officer commanding the 
13th Light Infantry, but ‘‘ now, under a firm conviction 
that his gracious master, the King, w as disposed to respect 
the religious scruples of all his subjects, and to afford all 
opportunities and facilities of which the nature of military 
duty would permit, to worship xVlmighty God according 
to •their consciences, he humbly requested that the dis- 
advantages under which he laboured in this respect might 
be represented to His Majesty 

It was during this period that Colonel Sale, who torn- 
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manded the 13th, made the remark which has bee» inad- 
vertently ibttritated to Lord William Bentinck. Have- 
lock^s religiotm meetings among the men had irritated 
some of his brother officers, and a strong feeling of op- 
position to him had grown up in the regiment. On one 
occasion, while Havelock y^as confined to his conch for 
several days by illness, it was reported that one of his 
saints” had been found drunk, and it furnished matter 
of triumph to his opponents. On his recovery he requested 
a full investigation of the case in the presence of the 
Colonel, when it was discovered that there were two men 
of the same name in different companies in the corps, and 
that the man' who had been intoxicated did not belong to 
Havelock^s company, or assemble with his little congre- 
gation. It was then that Colonel Sale exSlaimed, iiw his 
blunt manner, 1 know nothing about Baptists, but I 
know that I wish the whole regiment were Baptists, for 
their names aro never in the defaulters^ roll, and they are 
never in the congee — or lock-up — ^liouse.” The influence 
of Havelock^s Christian exertions, combined with his sound 
judgment and vigour of mind, was powerfully felt, not 
only ip his own regiment, but beyond its circle ; and it 
has been well remarked by a Presbyterian clergyman, who 
enjoyed much domestic intercourse wdth him, that '^he 
was, in the highest and best sense of the word, a noble 
Christian missionary, recommending, both by precept and 
example, the gospel of Christ to all around. In him the 
military character was so cleiir and so fiilly developed ; 
he was such a stem and rigid disciplinarian ; and his com- 
mand over his soldiers was so absolute, that worldly men 
easily tolerated the saint in their admiration ofithe soldier.” 
His character was well defined in one expressive sentence, 
when Lor<^ Hardingo said of him, he is every inch a sol- 
dier, and every inch a Christian. 
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Havelock endeavours in vain to obtain a Company by Pnrcbase.— Is appointed 
Interpreter to the 16th Foot ; and Adjutant of the 13th Li^bt Infantary. — 
• Mrs Havelock's life endangered by the. biimitg of her Dwelling.— Havelock 
is at length a Captain.— The Aftghaa War. — Eldred Pottingcr at Herat. — 
Havelock accompanicii the iVrmy to Affglianistan. — Candahar.— Ghusnee. — 
Cabul. — He pubLshes a Narrative of the Campaign.— Appointed Persian In- 
terpreter to General Elphinstone.— Jlw Kcligious Services at Cabul. — Perils 
of our Position i\t Atfghanistan. — He proceeds with General Sale's Brigade, 
wKch is attacked throughout the Passes.— Iiisum‘Otion at Cabul.— Murder 
of the Envoy.— Sale’s Brigade advances to Jellalabad. 


Havelock had now been seventeen years in the army, and 
was still only a junior lieutenant. If I stand fast in tlie 
Havelock world, howevor/^ ho writes about this time, I 
obtaiJi a com- SCO that soino of tho acquaintances of my youtli 
cb2e. ^ are pushing on. George Grote, tho banker, was 
about two forms above me at school, and I knew him in- 
timately. Fox Maulo, who has just married A bereromby^s 
niece, I knew as an urchin ; and Lord Edmund Hay, who 
appeared in tho last Gazette as a lieutenant-colonel by pur- 
chase, was two steps beloAv me, as second lieutenant, in the 
Eifle Brigade. ... I am, I4)elieve, one ste^p nearer a com- 
pany than when I wrote to you last, and, perhaps, tho 
coronation may give me another. Any augmentation in 
the army mkjM possibly create a third, by restoring*to the 
13th the company cut off so cruelly in 1829, so that after 
all I may be a real captain at forty ; at all events I am a 
pjetty contented brevet at thirty- seven.” But he could 
not fail to perceive how highly detrimental it was to his 
prospects to find others continually purchasing over his 
head. An effort was now made by his friends at Seram- 
pore to prevent this disheartening supersession, and 
Messrs Alexander and Co., the most eminent ^of the great 
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agency houses in Calcutta, consented to hold theiqselves 
in readiness to^make good the value of a company when- 
ever it tnighU be required. The engagement was duly 
communicated to the regimental agent in England, and 
the dread of being again superseded was removed. But 
while Havelock's Idfter of grateful acknowledgment was 
on its way from Agra to Calcutta, the firnd was swept into 
the Insolvent Court by the commercial crisis which at this 
time extinguished the chief mercantile establishments in 
Calcutta. His friends then applied to Messrs Mackintosh 
and Co. for similar aid, and it was cheerfully offered ; but 
before their letter of credit could reach London they like- 
wise had been obliged to suspend payment. A third appli- 
cation was made to the house of Messrs Fergusson and Co., 
which seemed likely to survive the general wreck, ^and 
they cordially responded to the request. Havelock's pul^e 
now beat high with hope. He considered himself satis-* 
factorily enrolled as a candidate for the first vacant com- 
pany. Such," he writes %to Serampore, are now my 
prospects, and on a bountiful Providence we must rely to 
‘ guide us through all attendant difficulties, as he guards us 
from the greater dangers of unbelief and presumption." 
But the cup was dashed to the ground when it appeared 
to approach his lip.s. Before his communication could 
reach England this firm was likewise obliged to bend to 
the adversity of the times. The disappointment was 
grievous to Havelock's feelings, for supersession is perhaps 
the most bitter ingredient in a soldier's lot. 

Thus deprived of the prospect of a company in his own 
corps, Havelock detennined to seek an interpretership in 
one of the royal regiments. With this view,^he isaypomjed^ 
endeavoured to perfect himself in the Hindo- the letb foot, 
staneo and Persian languages, and then appeared for exa- 
mination before a Station Committee. Ho passed the 
ordeal with credit, and then obtained permiF.sion to pro- 
ceed to Calcutta and pass the higher examination at ^he 
college of Port William, while his family proceeded to the 
sanatarium of Cherra-poongoe, for the health of his third 
and tinfant ^ son, Ettrick. He was at once pronounced 
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qualifilbd for tlie appointment by bis knowledge of tke. 
native languages. Soon after the interpretership of 
H,M/s 16th Foot having become temporanJy vacant, he 
was appointed to the post, and started for Uawnpore in 
June, 1834. He had scarcely reached the station when he 
heard of the de^,th of the infant, and immediately wrote to 
Serampore : — 

“ I have been favoured in having been actively occupied with 
rather a troublesome court-martial, and it is probable that its 
proceedings will keep me at work to-day and part of to-morrow, 
This is better than having, in such seasons, too much leisure for 
recalling past events and images. But I feel myself so entirely 
surrounded by mercy that I could not under any circumstances be 
unhappy, thougk my human hopes liave been so rudely dashed.” 

A few weeks after he wrote to a friend suffering under 
a similar bereavement ^ 

**On taking up the ‘Hurkaru’ of the 20th this morning, the 
afflicting intelligence caught my eye of the death of your little 
girl. I hasten to offer my condolences ; what are they worth? 
Positively nothing in the estimation of a father, since they cannot 
restore to him his departed child, nor reverse the decree of ‘Thou 
shalt go to her, hut she shall not return to thee.’ Yet I have 
felt the voice of friendship to be soothing under such circum- 
stances, and the assurance of sympathy to relieve the feeling of 
desertion and loneliness -which with me has supervened on the 
first shock of this bereavement^ I have not adverted to higher 
consolations, only because I know you have them ready at hand. 
Yowwill feel, as I have felt, in the midst of the like sorrow, that 
I ought to check the sigh -wldch intimated a desire to detain in 
such a world one who was pure and sinless, hut yet for' whom 
Jesus died, whose inheritance therefore was secure and imperish- 
able, beyond doubt or surmise or misgiving, as glorious as ever- 
lasting.” 

bavelock did not long hold the post of interpreter to th© 
16th. An officer of that regiment had qualified himself 
Appointed to for its duties, and passed his examination in the 
College, and was accordingly nominated t« the 
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appomtment. Havelock now prepared to return to the 
duties of a, subaltern in his own corps ; and on the 24th of 
January wrote,* I have every prospect of reaching Agra 
a full lieutenant of foot, without even the command of a 
company, and not a rupee in the world besides my pay and 
allowances, nor a rupee's w^rth, except nff little house on 
the hill, and some castles in the air, even less valuable. 
Nevertheless, I was never more cheerful, or fuller of health 
and hope, and of humble dependence on Him who has so 
long guarded and guided me," 

Meanwhile the adjutancy of the 13th became vacant, and* 
HavelockmadeoflScial application for it, through his colonel, 
to Lord William Bentinck, who, in addition to the office 
of Governor- Genera], had recently been anointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Lord William was no stranger to Hifve- 
lock's character as a Christian, or his merits as a soldier. 
Havelock had been more particularly brought under his 
notice by an application he had recently presented through 
the commander of the regiment, that he and the Baptist 
soldiers, whose numbers had increased, should be permitted 
to assemble in tlieir own chapel for Divine service, in ac- 
cordance with their own tenets, instead of being marched 
on Sundays at church parade to the service of the Church 
of England. The memorial, to which reference has been 
made at the close of the previous chapter, was transmitted 
to the Commandor-in-Chief in England, with, as it was 
understood, a strong recommendation from Lord William 
Bentinck, who was always in aHvance of his age ; but the 
concession was not extended to dissenting soldiers before 
the month of July, 1839. Mrs Havelock had in the moan 
time returned from Cherra-poongee to Serfftnpore, and 
ventured to second her husband's request in a letter to 
Lord William Bentinck, in which she pleaded his claim to 
the vacancy, on the ground of his qualifications and his 
past services. Lord William Bentinck requested her to 
cross over to Barrackpore Park. She was received by 
Lady William with the cordiality of a friend. While en- 
gaged in conversation with her. Lord William Bentinck 
entered the ^om with a packet of letters in his hand, and 
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referring to the subject of her cominuiiicat,ionj stated that 
he was anxious to read some letters to her which had been 
placed in his hands on the matter. Perceiving Mrs Have- 
locks perturbation, he said, Before I allude to this cor- 
respondence, I give you the assurance that I have bestowed 
the adjutancy oftho 13th on your husband, because ho is 
unquestionably the fittest man in the coips for it.^^ Ho 
then proceeded to read portions of the letters which had 
reached liim. They were written by officers, whose ill- 
will had been roused by Havelock’s religious exertions. 
They described him as a methodist and a fanatic, whoso 
character as an officer was lowered by familiar intercourse 
with the men, and whose strong religious views would pre- 
vent him frorn acting with impartiality as adjutant. Lord 
WiHiam Bentinck said that from the inquiries he had made, 
he found that the men who were under the influence of 
Havelock^s instructions were the most sober, and orderly, 
and best behaved among the men ; ho wished him to con- 
tinue his religous exertions, and, if possible, convert the 
whole regiment ,* but, pointing to the letters wdth a smile, 
he added, The adjutant must not preach.^^ 

On Tficeiving the appointment to the adjutancy, Have- 
lock proceeded from Cawnpore, which he was subsequently 
His exertions lo enter Es a conqiicror, to Agra, where he was 
uaadjuunt after joined by Mrs Havelock, Ho con- 

tinued in the discharge of his duties as adjutant with ex- 
emplary fidelity fqr three years and a half. A month or 
two after, he wTote: do not know whether you have 

obsm^od it, but it is a thing lo be recorded, — ^at last I 
have got a regimental step, i am now second, without 
expense or Sefibrt. We are now tliinking of subscribing 
to get old K. to purchase too. It is expected that two 
more companies will shortly go in this way, which will of 
course bo picked up by two boys, if nothing is done to 
prevent it. Yet the dread of getting ever so little in 
deht deters me from taking any step. But if something 
is not done, I must really live and die a lieutenant. It 
will be readily believed that with Sale for its colonel, and 
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Havelock for its adjutant, fow regiments in India wre in 
a state of higher efficiency than the 1 3th. He continued 
his religious instruction among the men with unabated 
zeal. But though he freely associated with them in the 
sanctuary, there was no relaxation in the duties exacted 
of them. Since the Bays o^ the Commonwealth, few men 
have ever succeeded like Havelock in* combining the 
fellowship of religious communion with the strict disci- 
pline of military command. No soldier who knelt at the 
same altar with him was ever allowed to forget that, be- 
yond that hallowed boundary, he was his master. Thcr 
affectionate devotodness of the men was never dissociated 
from the awe with which ho inspired them as their military 
superior. Through his exertions, chapels were erected 
near the regimental barracks, both for the Baptist sold/ers 
and for the members of the Church of England, at which 
the attendance was large, as well on week days as on the 
Sabbath. The .chapels afforded the men opportunities for 
devotional retirement and reading, which were to them 
a source of great enjoyment ; and those who witnessed his 
exei'tions, averred that the influence of his Christian cha- 
racter, and the interest which ho took in everything tend- 
ing to the moral elevation of the men, had produced the 
most gratifying results. He had always felt the import- 
ance of sobriety to the welfare of the men, and to tho 
consummation of military discipline. When invested with 
tho authority of adjutant, he redoubled his efforts to pro- 
mote habits of temperance amf)ng them. Tt was through 
his influence that a I’eraperance Society was formed in the 
regiment, of which Colonel Sale, and his own Christian 
friend>. Captain Chadwick — a second Gardnerin the corps 
— enrolled themselves as members. A coffee-room was 
built, and every accommodation provided which could at- 
tract the men from the canteen. In that coffee-room, 
Havelock was accustomed frequently to addtess them, 
with the view of encouraging sobriety and mental itu- 
provement. 

Towards tho end of 1836, the regiment having been 
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remoY 4 »d to Kumaul, Mrs Havelock proceeded with her 
Mra Hare- infant family to the hill station of Landour. On 
tl^® 18th of October, on a calm im&onlijgfht night, 
JdSher® n ®f fir® raised, and she was suddenly 
eiMianffered. a^rakcd from slumber by the crackling of barn* 
boos and the blaze of the burning butfgalow. She rushed 
out with the infant in her arms, and endeavoured to 
escape, but fell into the flames, and was rescued from de- 
struction only through the exertions of a faithful native 
servant, who lifted her up, and wrapping her in his own 
blanket, convoyed her to a neighbouring hut ; but the in- 
fant was so severely injured that she survived only a few 
days. The native servant then rushed back to the house, 
and at the imminent risk of his life, rescued the two boys, 
thevclder of ^liom was severely burnt before assistance 
could reach him. Two of the servants, however, perished 
in the flames. A brother oflicer at the station sent Have- 
lock the first intelligence of the calamity, and informed 
him that his wife was lying at the point of death. He was 
astounded by the blow, and it required all the strength of 
Christian principle to sustain his mind ; but his letter to 
her parents was written in a spirit of calm resignation to 
the will of the Almigtity. His men, on hearing of the 
calamity, came in a body to condole with him, and solicit- 
ed permission to contribute a montVs pay to make up his 
pecuniary loss. The offer wms necessarily declined, but it 
afforded him the most gratifying token of their afiectionate 
esteem. He hastened to the scene of desolation, but the 
medical attendant gave him no hopes of Mrs Havelock^a 
recovery ; and he wrote to Dr Marshman to prepare him 
for the next communication, which would, in all proba- 
bility, announce the loss to him of an affectionate daugh- 
ter, and to Havelock himself of a most devoted wife. For 
three days, during which he never left her couch, it ap- 
peared as if every moment would be her last ; but, under 
thfe blessing of God, some symptoms of convalescence 
appeared on the fourth day, and she was at length com- 
pletely restored to health. In the course of the ensuing 
year he lost his father, at the age of eighty ; and his frther- 
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ia-lfliw. Dr Ma«i3hiiaaii> wHo dted at jS^a®a|)ore at tk^ajge 
of sereAly, aflw thirty^eiglrt years of service in the oamse 
of evaugelizaikto in India^ to which he had devdted^a for* 
tane of forty thonsand pounds.. 

At len^h, the lo^-ooveted grade of captaiii came to 
the *^^nepected lieutenantji^ at the age, of forty-three, 
without purchase. In his correspondence with 
the writer, after repeated disappointments, the wptaiW 
couplet of Lord Byron— 

" Koughrs permanent among the hnman race, 

Except the Whigs not getting into place 

had frequently been the subject of a parody — 

** Nought's permanent among the human ra|e, 

Except that HaTclock ne^er will get that place 1** * * 

On his promotion to a company, in 1838, he wrote : — 

‘‘ You have already been made^aware that our old poetic saw, 
touching the contrai-iety in the nature of things to the attain- 
ment of unbought promotion in the 13th has lost its edge ; and 
seemed for some days to have given way to the old, and if not 
infallible, yet piquant maxim, ‘ It never rains, but it pours.' My 
name, which had already remained in the grade of subaltern for 
nearly twenty-thre<3 yeiirs, and in that of lieutenant seventeen 
years, has been printed as captain in the ‘ London Gazette,* in 
succession to two several vacancies within a month. I ought to 
be tha^nkful for the accession of rank, late as it has come, and 
for the prospect of a better provision for my family during my 
life-time and after my death But how soon do the germs of 
discontent spring up in the corrupt human heart. I am ready to 
repine, did not faith forbid; Ist, Because I* have ^nly got ad- 
vancement at last by the death of a dear friend j ^dly, Impa- 
tience suggests that as things at present stand, it would have 
been better that I should not have been promoted till this war 
were over. As adjutant, I should have taken a great interest in 
the discipline and conduct of my corps. I hope I may not ta^e 
less as a captain ; hut as regards the field of exertion, a captam 
is nearly as absolute a cipher as a lance corporal ; not so an ad- 
jutant I had reason to have expected superior staff employment 
— Imo'fing thafr I stood strongly recommended for the post of 
• 4 
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bx^adfe rn^or to the brigade to wbiob mj regiramtal conuuaxider 
might succeed ; but it has beau ordered oth^rwi^i and Sh Heury 
Faue has given the place to the elaims of an captain, :who 
had served in the Peninsular war* I have no right to repine at 
this, but cannot help seeing that the safest rule is to allow com- 
manders to select those whom they esteem fittest for the work ; 
and if this had bfeen adhered to,^ I should now have been the 
brigade major of the 1st brigade* Thus have I scribbled on, 
knowing that you take an interest in all that concerns me* 
Understand me, I do not repine, and will not, by God*s grace, 
.repine at aught that may occur ; 1 only wish you, as the Mend 
from whom I keep nothing, to know all about the bearings of 
my state and progress. I liave indeed most abundant cause to 
be thankful, llie sheet will never last at this rate* I must 
condense. I am ordered to the wars, with my sixty light in- 
fantry soldiers.' What is to become of Hannah and my boys I 
This question has been debated in all i)OS8iblo forms, and, all 
other plans being rejected, the choice now lies between Landour 
and Sorampore ; and the question will bo decided in favour of 
the latter, if you inform me that my hopes on one point are 
likely to be fulfilled. The tiling nearest to my heart of earthly 
things is, the education of my hoys. Mack is coming out. W^’dl 
he, can he be persuaded to take Harry in hand, and fit him for 
the military college? My views regarding the boy know no 
divarication. I have one object, — that lie should be taught 
Greek enough, in which I have already entered him, to read the 
New Testament in the original, and be well crammed for Sand- 
hurst.” 

Mr ^ack, who reached India at the close of the year, 
took both the boys under his care, and laboured assidu- 
ously to impart to them the rudiments of Latin, Greek, 
and the mathematics, while their father was engaged in 
the field. 

The war in which Havelock was now about to take part, 
was the expedition to Afighanistan, which *, began in in- 
Tho justice, and ended in the most 'signsl disaster, 
and which stands forth in the history of British 
India as the most stupendous act of fatuity to be found 
on its pages* England and Russia are the two European 
powers which exercise a paramount infiuonce on the des- 
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of Asia. #By the impulse of' progressioa inlieremt 
in tii^ir pcmition^ wUle England he^ been extending her 
Indian dominiofis westward, Eussia Itad been advancing 
eastward with a steady pace. Since the peace of Tilsit, 
the influence of Eussia had been steadfastly pushed on 
towards our frontier in India, and some even of the most 
sober of Indian politicians had predicted that the period 
was not far distant, when it must be decided on the banks 
of the Helmund, or the Indus, or the Sutlege, whether 
the empire of Hindostan should be Anglo-Saxon or Cos- , 
sack. Eussia had wrested some of her fairest provinces 
from the feeble kingdom of Persia, and had acquired that 
predominance in her councils which is conceded by fear 
to an imperious neighbour. Every movem#nt of Persia 
in the direction of India was, therefore, considered i?y‘ 
the Indian authorities as bringing Eussian influence and 
intrigue nearer to our possessions in the East. In 1837, 
the schemes of Russia asaumc^d a more vigorous and de- 
monstrative character, and the apprehensions of the 
cabinet in Calcutta were concentrated on the movements 
in Central Asia. 

The city of Herat, which has been justly regarded as 
the key of India, was at this time under the government 
of Shah Kamran, an independent ruler, of the giege of 
Suddozye branch of the ruling family of Aff- 
ghanistan. That proAdnce lies on the confines of Persia, 
and the King of Persia had for some time advanced a 
claim to it as the ancient patrimony of his crown ; the 
acquisition of it thus became the salient point of Persian 
politics. An unsuccessful attempt was 'made to obtain 
possession of it in 1833. In 1837 the Persian monarch, 
acting under the influence of the Russian ambassador, 
determined to make another effort to acquire the city and 
the principality. The expedition was considered through 
Central Asia as the triumph of Russia, by whom it wm 
insti^ted, over the influence of England, by whom it 
was deprecated. A large Persian army was collected for 
the siege of Herat, and the ulterior views of the Shah 
towards India were not disguised ; it became necessary. 
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therefore, for the Britieh Qoverementtoicipk to the «a&<y 
of ite north-west frontier. Captain Alexander Bawe% 
jprtonof ^^0 explored the regions of Central Asi%« 
and was well acquainted with the oharactar 
S^ n la. its rulers, was deputed bj the Government of 
there. ii;x^a.to Cabul, noiDtnally on a connneroial nm- , 
sion, but really with the object of watching the oonree of 
political events nnder the new aspect of affltirs. On his 
arrival at Cabal, he found that the machinations of Bnssia 
had been extended to the court of Dost Mahoined> the 
Barukzye chief of Affghanistan. The Dost was at the 
time smarting under the loss of the province of Peshawnr, 
of which Runjeet Singh, the ruler of the Punjab, had 
recently despoiled him, and was anxious to obtain some 
aslistance from the Government of India against this 
formidable neighbour. He had steadily resisted the over- 
tures of Persia and Russia, and was anxious to connect 
himself with the lords of India ; but Captain Burnes was, 
unfortunately, without authority to conclude any political 
arrangement with him. After two months had been 
wasted in idle and tantalizing visits, he was startled by 
the sudden appearance of a Russian envoy, with a direct 
communication from the Emperor at Petersburg to the 
chief of Cabul. Captain Bumes addressed the Govern- 
ment of India with great urgency, and endeavoured to 
arouse it to the imminent danger of the negotiations thus 
pushed up to the borders of India, and the necessity of 
securing for England that alliance with the Dost wldch 
Rpssia was so assiduously courting. But Lord Auckland 
was led to reject the salutary counsel of Captain Butnes, 
and instructed him to require Dost Mahomed to ^abstain 
from all foreign, alliances, promising in return, simply> 
to restrain Runjeet Singh from all further aggressions-^ 
an offer without any value, for the Dost apprehended no 
^ew encroachment on his barren and uninviting terri- 
tories. The contemptible return offered for so weighty a 
requisition at a time when Russian diplomatists were 
scattering magnificent promises through Central Asaa, 
only served to irritate the Affghan rulei:. He^ deter^ 
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howem, to make ft fitial effott to ooxunHatevL^ 
bemre he threw himaelf into the ama of 
^Baaadft ; , and Addressed a letter to him, oouched in Ian* 
l^age ^ but humiliating, and besought him to redress 
the gneyances of tl^ A%hftnB, and give him a little 
encouragement and powe%^' But the Government of 
India, a^ing under a most unaccountable spirit of infa- 
tuation, turned a deaf ear to his advances. Captain 
Bnmes, finding that there was no prospect of any favour- 
able result of his mission, quitted Cabul. 1316 Bussian 
envoy, who had been treated with studied neglect during^ 
these negotiations, was now admitted to the Cabul durbar, 
and caressed. He promised everything which the British 
representative had been unable to grant. He engaged to 
famish Dost Mahomed with an abundftnt supplj^ of 
money, and even to propitiate Runjeet Singh ; and thus 
was Russian influence established in full vigour in AflE. 
ghanistan. It ‘is due to the memory of Havelock, and 
others who defended the policy pursued by the Indian 
Government towards Dost Mahomed, to state that they 
were but partially acquainted with the real merits of the 
question, and conscientiously believed that the ruler of 
Affghanistan had, of his own free will, lent himself to the 
designs of Russia, and become a participator in projects 
incompatible with the security of our eastern dominions. 
That opinion was fortified by the documents presented to 
Parliament, which were garbled to such an extent as to 
convey an impression of thef policy and* views of Dost 
Mahomed diametrically opposed to the truth. It is only 
within the last twelve months that the friends of the%te 


Sir Alexander Bumes have succeeded in obtaining from 
Parliament an unmutilated edition of his despatches, by 
which his character has been triumphantly vindicated, 
and the folly of the Indian Government unequivocally 
established. 

The Shah of Persia sat down before Herat on the 28rd 
of November, 1837. This event, coupled with 
the arrival of a Russian envoy at Cabul, created 
the ^reateat sensation throughout India. The 
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most txaggerated reports trere industriously diffused of 
the ^proach of a mighty and invincible .h?>i8t of Bersians 
and IKussians to the banks of the Indus. *> hi&ammakoff 
papers, emanating from Persia, were distributed through- 
out India. The feeling of alarm was groatiOr .than had 
been felt since the threatened invasion of the Affghans 
at the beginning of the century. In the remote provinces 
of the Deccan, men began to bury their jewels in the 
earth. The crisis was portentous, and demanded the 
most decided measures. Unfortunately, the course which 
Was obrious and safe, and most likely to be efficacious, 
was rejected, and the course which was tortuous, perilous, 
and costly, was adopted. Had Captain Bumes been nom- 
inated political envoy at this crisis, and authorized to 
offer a moderate subsidy to Dost Mahomed, and a supply 
of arms, as well as the interposition of our good offices 
with Runjeet Singh, Aflghanistan would have been her- 
metically sealed against the machinations of Russia ; and 
India would have been freed not only from danger, bat 
alarm. But in an evil hour, it was resolved to dethrone 
Dost Mahomed, and seat a prince friendly to our interests 
on the throne of Cabul. Shah Soojah, who had been 
twice expelled from the kingdom, and had lived a pen- 
sioner on our bounty for more than twenty years at Loo- 
diana, was to be drawn from obscurity, and reinstated in 
Affghanistan. A tripartite treaty was negotiated by Mr 
Macnaghten at Lahore, between Runjeet Singh, the 
British Government, and Shah Soojah, by which the two 
former engaged to assist the latter in ascending the throne 
of his ancestors. There was nothing in this treaty, how- 
ever, to bind the English Government to send am army 
across the Indus to effect this object. At first, the aid to 
be given to Shah Soojah was limited to a supply of money, 
an accredited agent, and a body of officers to drill ms 
levies. Shortly after, the assistance was swelled to the 
lo&n of two regiments. At length, Lord Auckland 
allowed his more sober judgment to be overruled by the 
ambition of his secretaries, Mr Macnaghten and Mr Col- 
vin, and it was resolved to send a grand expedition, ^ con*- 
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eisting of twenty thousand men> across the Indus^ i>y the 
inost circuitous route and through the most difficult 
passes^ to seat^Shah Soojah on the throne of Oabul, and 
* to raise the siege of Herat. On the 13th of September, 
1838, the Oommander-in-Chief, Sir Henry Fane, pub- 
lished his Ord^ foiforgan^ing the army of the Ind.us; 
but by the time the troops were assemmed the original 
and dominant cause of the expedition had disappeared, 

A month before the investment of Herat by the Persian 
army, a young English soldier, Bldred Pottinger, arrived 
in the city, and took up his residence, upnotioed, 
in a caravanserai. He was a lieutenant in the 
Bombay Artillery, a nephew of Colonel, after- 
wards Sir Henry, Pottinger, the Eesident in Scinde, by 
whom ho had been sent to explore the various provipce^s 
of Central Asia. He travelled at first in the disguise of 
a horse-dealer, but on his arrival in Cabul, assumed the 
character of a. Mahomedan Syud, and made his way in 
this dress through the wild district of the Hazaras to 
Herat. The ShSk Eamran, and his minister Yar Maho- 
med, to whom he introduced himself as a British officer, 
were but too happy to avail themselves of his military 
skill for the defence of the city. For six months, he 
enabled them to baffle all the efforts of the besiegers, 
who found at the end of April that they had made no 

S ess in their operations, though a European army 
j have mastered the city in as many hours. During 
the month of April, Mr, ncFw Sir John, McNeil, the 
British minister to the Court of Persia, joined the besieg- 
ing camp, presented his credentials to ,the king, and on 
‘ the part of his own Government, entered his protest 
against the continuance of the siege. Soon after. Count 
Simonich, the representative of Russia, arrived in the 
camp, and not only encouraged the Persian monarch to 

P ersist in his operations, but took an active part in them. 

[r McNeil, finding all his efforts counteracted by the 
ascendency of the Russian minister, and seeing himself 
treated with' increasing indignity, sent a final remon- 
strance to the Shah, and then retired from the scene. 
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On tibyO 24ih of June, the most vigorous assault in the 
couise of the siege was made^ under the inEUnediate direo«^ 
tion of a Bussian general, and the citj u^s on the poiiat 
of being captured, when it was saved hj the extraordin^ 
aiy gallantly of young Pottinger. The Persians were 
areptused with great Sbsiughter, and the Russian officer 
was lolled. Under the a^ce of Mr McNeil, Lord Auck- 
land, likewise, sent a small expedition, consisting of 
two steamers and five companies of Sepoys, to take pos- 
session of the island of Karrack, lying on the Persian 
ooast. Rumour sf^elled the dimensions of the force, and 
it immediately became current through Persia that the 
Bnglish had captured the town of Bushire, and w<^e in 
full inarch on the capitaL The fears of tiie Shah were 
excited by the^rospect of an English invasion in the most 
vulnerable part of his dominions, where the allegiance erf 
his subjects was feeble, and, with the view of propitiating 
the Governor-General, orders were issued to abandon the 
siege. The Persian army was withdrawn from Herat on 
the 9th of September, 1838, eight months and a half 
after the commencement of the siege. The Russian 
minister retired with the Shah to his capital, and "the 
fabric of Russian intrigue in Central Asia fell at once to 
the Aground. The disposition of Dost Mahomed towards 
us ceased to be an object of any importance, and the ex- 
pedition might have been relinquished with perfect safety, 
it ought at once to have been renounced, but Lord Auck- 
land had committed himself by a manifesto dated at 
Simlah, the 1st of October, before the retirement of the 
Persons from Herat was known, in which he announced 
it to be the determination of Gorermnent " to rais^ up a 
lasting barrier against hostile intrigues and encroachments 
at Cabul ; ” and it was determined that the expedition 
should proceed across the Indus, to seat our puppet on 
the throne. But the force was reduced to one half its 
originai proportions, and as there was no longer any 
grand aclaevement in prospect at Herat, Sir Henry Fane 
relinquished the command of the army, and the Bengal 
(Uvision was intrusted to Sir Willoughby Cotton, who 
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iia^pQoediately ol^lbaaned permission to appoint BavelSck as 
his seoond iride-de-camp, all other staff app<mtm6iiis 
having been previously filled up. Havelock was thus res- 
cued from the uninteresting duty of commanding sixty 
and placed ih apposition, on the staff of Ms old com- 
mander, which afforded larger scope forhia military talent. 

The Bengal army, about 9500 strong, marched from 
Ferozepore on the 10th of December, and moved down 
the Indus to Bukker, where it crossed that river 
and pursued its route to Cabul; but the object 
of the expedition was not accomplished by the ber.isas* 
capture of it, before the 8th of August, 1839. Eight 
months were thus wasted on an expedition which might 
have been completed in eight weeks. Th§ direct route 
from Ferozepore to Cabul lay through the Punjab ; ‘but* 
though Eunjeet Singh was not only our ally, but a party 
to the tripartite treaty, he ^as little disposed to allow 
British troops tC march across his territories. The army 
was, therefore, obliged to take a most circuitous route 
through sterile and hostile countries, and to thread its 
way through the most tremendous defiles, by which great 
loss of time, and a still greater loss of money, was in- 
curred. It would be foreign to the object of this worhito 

! jive the minute details of an expedition of which Have- 
ook was only the historian. Those who are anxious to 
understand this portion of our Indian career will find 
their wishes amply gratified by the perusal of Kaye^s 
^'History of the War in Affghanistan/^ the most interest- 
ing of all the works which have hitherto appeared* on 
British Indian history. In addition to 'the charm of its 
style, jl is the only historical work as yet published which 
is based — not on gloziug despatches and mendacious blue 
books but — on the original correspondence of the actors, 
the only genuine source of history. The expedition was 
marked by only one achievement of any interest, and tho 
movements of the troops were rendered memorable only 
by the unexampled difficulties of the route, and the 
obstacles created by the stupendous passes they were 
ohligdS to traverse^ 
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At lengthy aftjpr a toilsome march of fo^ mouths aud a 
half, the force reached Oandahar, on the 25th of Apifly on 
Tot» vnirm rations and in a state of oomjftete e^chaustion. 

Happily for our interests, the city was found to 
letter. hfiro been evacuated by the Affghau chieftains, 
in consequence^ of the treachery ot one H^ee Khan, a 
traitor of the deepest dye, who had been induced by our 
gold to desert his masters. Before reaching Oandahar, 
Havelock wrote thus to Serampore ; — 


• ** Well, here we are, playing the game up to this hour of the 

army without an enemy, and the enemy without an army. A 
pretty considerable march wo have ma<ie of it to Bukkur, and 
through Shikarpore and Cutcliee up the Bolan pass, and through 
a most wickei defile, called the Kojiick pass, to those plaina 
With reference to the object which induced our Government to 
send us out of our own pro\dnces, you will see that we have done 
something. We are vithin Jife marches of the western capital 
of the patronized monarch, and all accounts concur showing 
that the Oandahar chiefs have been unable to collect more than 
two or three thousand horse to make head against us. Our siege 
train is across the Kojiick pass ; the chiefs have no infantry, and 
no guns, except those mounted on their walls. It is hardly to be 
dotted that the game of the Barukzyes is up at Oandahar. In 
truth, my dear Marshman, it is time that we should have either a 
battle, or that which 1 have grown wise enough to know is a 
much better thing, a geneiul break up of hostility in the way of 
timely submission to the Shah. At Oandahar, w'e hope to find 
supplies, but at present grain ,^ll8 in our camp at a seer and a 
half the rupee — a pound and a hall for a shilling. Our Sepoys 
areon half rations, and oui’ camp followers on quarter rations, 
and even at this rate we have not provisions for above ton days,” 


The army rested at Oandahar for two months, waiting 
for the gathering in of the harvest. In the mean time, Sir 
Ksrobfrom John Keane, having come up with the Bombay 
division, assumed the command of the expedi- 
tionary force. The army marched towards the 
capital on the 27th of June, and on that same day death 
closed Eunjeet SingVs checkered and successful career of 
ambition at Lahore. The only fortress of imptgrtance 
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betwreen Oaadaliar and Ckbwl was Ghussnee, tibe pride and 
Ijboast of the Aflghans, which, having never bean captured^ 
was considered impregnable* During our inactivity at 
Oandahar its defences had been repaired and strength- 
ened, its garrison increased to 3000 men, under the com- 
mand of Hyder Khati, a son of Dost MaJ^omed, and pro- 
visions kid in for six months. These preparations were 
but imperfectly known to Sir John, and he was assured 
by his political associate that the fort would be abandoned 
on the first appearance of our troops, and he was there-^ 
fore persuaded to leave his siege guns at Oandahar.’ 
Havelock, whose information was generally more accurate 
than that of others, felt assured that the fortress would be 
defended, and he endeavoured to impresj on Sir John 
Keane the importance of taking on the battering tmin^ 
These heavy guns had been dragged with vast kbour 
through the terrific defiles of the Bolan and Kojnck passes, 
at it appeared preposterous now to advance without them 
at a time when they might lie invaluable. He adduced 
the case of Napoleon at Acre, of Wellington at Burgos, 
and of Lake at Bhurtpore, who had each found cause to 
rue the hour in which they attacked fortifications, unpro-* 
vided with a sufiicient number of guns of breaching 
calibre/^ Sir John Keane, however, listened to the 
advice of the over-confident politicals, and left the guns at 
Oandahar. But it was found on reconnoitring Ghuznee 
that the enemy were prepared to defend it to the last 
extremity, and the wisdom df Havelock’s counsel was 
discovered when it was too late. It was impossible to 
breach the solid walls with the feeble artillery Sir John 
Keane* had brought with him. Any attempt to carry the 
fortress by escalade must have occasioned great delay and 
a fearful slaughter, and it would have been perilous to wait 
for the arrival of the guns. In this dilemma the ready 
genius of Captain Thomson, of the Bengal Engineers, 
rescued the expedition from its perilons position. He 
advised that a bold attempt should be made, under cover 
of night, to blow up the only gate which had not been 
wallei up. JJnder his direction, nine hundred pounds of 
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powdftr, enclosed in twelve bags, were conveyed 
the ni^ht of the 22nd Jidy to ihd Cehtd get0> whfla ^ 
attention of the enemy was distracted sii^nit^eottit 
discharge of guns and musketry in other directioimi. 
weather was boisterous, and. the ejiemy were unable to 
hear the trampling of feet^ or#to discover the appreaidi of 
the party. Everything conspired to the success of 
project. The powder exploded, shivered the mamdvo 
barricade in pieces, and brought down in hideous ruin, 
into the passage below, masses of masonry and fractured 
beams.^^ The forlorn hope rushed in, followed by the 
main column under Colonel Sale, and the British standard 
was planted oh the citadel by the gallant Ensign Frere> of 
the 13th. Sir John Keane was on a neighbouring eleva- 
tion, watching with painful anxiety the success of the 
attempt on which the fate of the expedition seemed to 
hang. At the first streak of dawn he requested Havelock 
to ride down to the gate and bring him< tidings of the 
progress of the project. He reached the spot immediately 
after the explosion, and, plodding over the debris of the 
battlements, entered the gate, and saw Colonel Sale on the 
ground, struggling desperately with a powerful Afighan, 
and calling out to Captain Kershaw, who came up at the 
moment, to do him the favour to pass his sword through 
the body of the infidel/' After seeing Sale in safely 
Havelock rode back to Sir John Keane, and reported the 
complete success of the enterprise. None of the excesses 
whi^ invariably attend the capture of a town by assault^ 
weje committed on this occasion. ^^The self-denial, 
mercy, and generosity of the hour,” remarks Havelock, 
may be attributed to the fact of the European soldiers 
having received no spirits since the 8th of July, and 
having found no liquor among the plunder of Ghuznee. No 
candid man of any military experience will deny that the 
character of the scene in the fortress and citadel would 
have been far different if individual soldiers had eutered 
the town primed with arrack, or if spirituous liquors had 
been discovered in the Afighan dep6ts/' 
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Irat it not «!& nfi> loirthw resktance. Tke fall 
of €l]iti9SliOO sealod t^e of Affgbaaoistan. Dos^ gok r^Si 

11^00164^ deserted m Ms ttibOiost need by his iSiwSJ ^ 
lOercetmafieSy as well as tj his native troops^ abandoned 
Ms park of aralleay^^his capital, |nd his throne, 
and fled westward towards the inaccessible passes of 
Banieean^ Shah Soojah entered Cabul on the 8th of 
Angnst, accompanied by British officers and surrounded 
by the imposing array of military pageantry. From his 
own subjects he received no demonstrations of loyalty/ 
!I%e inhabitants of Cabul preseiwed a dead c^nd ominous 
ailenoe. It was with a feeling of deep irritetion that they 
watched the long files of infidel soldiers, on whose shoul- 
ders the Shah had been raised to the tfirone, defiiing 
through the streets of their capital. The object of the * 
expedition had now been accomplished. A friendly 
power had been substituted for a hostile power in Aff- 
ghanistan, and a barrier, which was fondly believed to be 
permanent, had been established against schemes of ag- 
measion on the north-west frontier. The time had, there- 
fore, arrived when Shah Soojah, being secured in power, 
and the integrity of Affghanistan established, the British 
army was to be withdrawn.^^ But our difficulties in Aff- 
ghanistan were only just commencing, ‘‘'Lord Auckland 
found, to his great mortification, that if our army were 
withdrawn the work which had been accomplished at so 
vast a sacrifice of treasure wohld be undone in a month. 
The throne, which had been established by British bay- 
onets, must be maintained by the same agency, and at 
the ejjJpense of the Indian treasury. It was Cound, when 
too late, that it was easier to get into Affghanistan than 
to get out of it. It became necessary, therefore, to retain 
a British force in the fcountry, to uphold the authority of 
our protege, and to garrison the most importanifortresses. 
The command of the army of occupation was given to Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, and he was allowed a Persian inter- 
preter on his staff. With a generous importunity he 
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to the^tegt moment of my life haying, nnd^ a :Gs^lj9e impireasioiL 
as to nay line of duty, left the army and Sip lifillonghbys staj0^ 
yet I oanhot see that any advantage vronld arise ftom n^y now 
returning. I went away with the avowed intention of preparing 
my book for publication at Serampore; and tbouji^ Sir Wil- 
ioughby might well, and doubtless did, (reckon me a great fool 
for taking my departure on such %n errand, leaving, as it turned 
out, such advantages behind me, yet he would esteem me little 
less than a madman, I think, if I were to rush back again across 
the frontier, my meditated purpose incomplete. He, moreover, 
has nothing now, I apprehend, to give in the way of staff em- 
'ployment. I may as well, therefore, wear out my leave of alk 
sence in preparing my unlucky memoir for transmission to Lon- 
don, with the intent of then re-joining my corps, and taking the 
command of a company of light infantry, amidst the mews of Cahul, 
or going to its Cep6t at Kumaul, as I may be required to do.” 

The work was set in type at Serampore, and despatched 
with all speed to England. So intensely did he give up 
Havelock his mind to this labour that, during his residence 
SSreonluNa^ at Sorampore, he was general^ at his desk bo- 
TjuwinEng- 'four in the morning. It was published 
by Colburn in London in two duodecimo volumes. But 
it fell stillborn from the press. Parliament and the 
public were satisfied by the assurances of the ministry 
that the war was a just and necessary war. The laurels 
of the expedition had been distributed. Lord Auckland 
had been created an earl. Sir John Keane a peer, and Mr 
Macnaghten a baronet ; and the interest in these trans- 
actions had died out. Th6 only feeling of disappointment 
manifested by Havelock was expressed in the following 
sentence : Thacker has evidently done his best in the 

matter, and it is well to have had the publication, Such as 
it is, launched at once ; but I think the whole affair from 
beginning to end a pretty intelligible hint to mo to stick, 
for the remainder of my life, to my own trade, and have 
nothing more to do with authorship.^' But, whatever may 
hWe been Havelock's mortification at this want of success, 
no one who can appreciate his military commentaries will 
regret that he bestowed his time on the compilation )jf 
this work, rather than on the dull duties of J^epsian^inter- 
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preter at Cabals It k tlie standard Ustory of that Wpe* 
ditionj remarkable for the clearness of the narrative and 
the style, its vi^d descriptions, and the honesty and im- 
partiality of its strictures on the tactics of the campaign. 
In few military meppirs will be found passa^s more 
attractive from their graphic touches tl^n Havelock^s 
record of the passage of the Bolan pass, the capture of 
Ghuznee, and the entry of Shah Soojah into Oabul. It 
was in reference to the memoirs of campaigns like his own, 
by those who were personally engaged in them, that . 
Havelock subsequently remarked, ^^When the triumphs 
of war have been achieved, I know no more ennobling 
employment to which a man can devote the leisure of peace 
than committing to paper, with the frankneas of a soldier, 
the candour of a gentleman, and the moral courage of a * 
freeborn Englishman, his recollections of the interesting 
events in which it has been his good fortune to take part. 
God be praised, the military commentator need not dread 
in this land the secret dungeon of Billow. Our institutions 
and public opinion secure to us the liberty of printing ; 
and common sense, unawed by a few who have not kept 
pace with their age, recognizes in the nineteenth century 
the perfect compatibility of the most implicit obedience in 
the ranks and in the field, with thorough independence of 
spirit in the republic of letters. Contemporary memoirs 
are the means of which the future historian gladly avails 
himself, or of which he bitterly laments the want, when he 
comes to trace with an impartial hand the picture of events 
which have influenced the happiness of large portions»of 
the human race. Thus only can posterity arijve at that 
truth, which we fear it is, in those days, the almost recog- 
nized task of despatches, manifestoes, blue books, speeches 
in favour of parliamentary votes of thanks, and holiday 
harangues after public dinners, to conceal from the . 
readers and auditors of our times.^' ^ 

In the month of June, 1840, Havelock returned to Cabul 
iu charge of a detachment of recruits for Aflfghan- 
istan. During the voyage on the river he re- 
newed his intercourse with his old commander in erai smiut. “ 
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the Bifle corps^ Major-General Harry Smithy now Adjutant- 
General of Queen^s troops in India. 

^ ^naresy l&ptember 1340. 

“My dear General, — cannot refrain from writing you one 
line on the strange state of public affaii-s. A pretty business 
they have made of it beyond the Jndus. **80 it appears that Shah 
Kewaz Khan, the Beloche, whom they set up in the place of the 
former Begler Beg, Mihrab Khan, who fell sword in hand, has 
turned traitor, and admitted his countrymen hostile to us into 
Khelat, which we shall therefore have to retake, Nearer to our 
frontier a young gentleman, politically employed, intelligent, but 
wholly inexperienced, has been soldiering on liis own account, 
and got terribly thrasbed, as tbe accounts say. So finsh exertions 
must be made to enable us to hold AlFghanistan, and a Beloche 
campaign seenr unavoidable. General Ventum, when I saw 
hinf last year at Peshawur, held forth to me with much energy 
on the importance of our tenure of Klielat, as the centre of 
Belochistan. Look at the map, and you will see that ho was not 
far wrong, for not only does it turn everything, defensively con- 
sidered, which might advance against us from Herat, but it is to 
bo recollected that sooner or later the hour of conflict with Persia 
will arrive, and then who can estimate the advantage of our 
having Belochistan properly in hand 1 . , . But I forget in my 
])elligerent enthusiasm, that 1 am prating to my master, which I 
}>ray you to pardon.” 

“ October 3, 1840. 

“ If one of our majors would wbiely consider himself pam4y in 
point of health, as others think him, I have the money ready for 
him, and I am not sure that at this moment there is even one 
before me prepared. But be is a gome old fcDow, and will I 
suppose struggle on as long as there is war a-foot, and then 
others vdll step in. I feel that it i^ time I ought to be trying to 
ascend the ladder, if ever, for as the Imttle of Glasgow Green wtis 
fought in 1820, I fear I must now be not very for from forty- 
six. Having been just five times purchased over in my own 
corps, it is not unfair to use money as an engine in my turn, if 
opportunity offer.” 

Havelock, on arriving at Forozepore with his recruits, 
met with General Elphinstone, who had been appointed 
Hitrejockii cbicf Command in Affghanistan, on the 

iSSKter- retirement of Sir Willoughby Cotton. At this 
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period, there no military post of ^eater 
responsibility iij the Indian empire, or which re- BipWMUme. 
quired more military experience and energy, than the 
command in Affghanistan ; and the appointment of Gen- 
eral Elphinstone to thie important oflBice by Lord Auckland 
was one of the most fatal errof s of his reign.* Though a man 
of the most amiable disposition and the greatest personal 
intrepidity, he was so complete a martyr to gout as to be 
physically incapable of any exertion, even if he had been 
eminent for his professional qualifications. He immedi- 
ately appointed Havelock his Persian interpreter, and ever 
after placed the most perfect confidence in his military 
judgment. Havelock never alluded to his urbanity and 
generosity of feeling without lively gratitude, though^he 
could not but deeply regret that Government should have 
thought fit to select for this weighty command an oflBlcer 
who was utterly incapacitated for it by disease. 

Havelock reached Cabul at4ho beginning of the year 
1841, after an absence of fifteen months, and was astounded 
at the measures which had been intermediately Havelock at 
adopted. In his narrative of the war, and his 
remarks on the course to bo pursued for our security in Aff- 
ghaniatan, he had affirmed that the safety of our position 
in the capital depended, in a militaiy point of view, on 
our retaining a firm hold on the Bala Hissar. He described 
it as the key of Cabul, from wffiich the troops who held it 
ought not to suffer themselves^ to bo dislodged but by 
siege, awing the turbulent populace of Cabul by their 
mortars and their howitzers. On his return, he found that 
instead.of being held in strength by our lroop% it was oc- 
cupied by the King^s seraglio. The troops were lodged 
in the Cfmtonment which had been built at a little distance 
from the city. It was scarcely capable of defence, being 
surrounded by a low rampart easily surmounted, nnd com- 
manded by neighbouring heights and buildings on every 
side. The provisions of the force wore, moreover, stored 
in a small fort detached from the cantonment. Havelock 
considered that an error of the gravest character had been 
committed in*tho choice of such a position for the garrison. 
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and Ms opinion was fatally yerified before the close of the 
year. 

Daring the six months of Havelock's second residence 
in Cabul, he revived the religious services with his men, 
Hg^ock's in which several of the oflicers of the garrison 
re^oiu»«iT- assisted, ©f the meetings which he 

held, and their interesting character, as well as their 
beneficial result, there is a very pleasing record from the 
pen of the late Sir John Login, one of the officers attached 
to the Herat Mission, an intimate friend of Havelock, who 
was passing through Cabal on his way to India 

“ In May, 1841, Havelock was on the staff of General Eiphin- 
stone ; hut as hm old regiment, the 13tli, was then at Cabul, ho 
was«able to meet tlie men again, and, assisted by some officers of 
artillery — which will always, I trust, have good men and true in 
its ranks, like many I could name, along with Henry Lawrence 
— ^he was able to assemble them on sabbath evenings for Divine 
service, and to meet them occasionally during the week in a tent 
Tvhieh had been set apart for the purpose. On many of those 
occasions I had the satisfaction of l>oing present during my stay 
in Cabul, up to September, 1841, and 1 have to tliis day a very 
vivid recollection of the fervour with which all joined in the 
seivdce, and the heart with which they sung the hymns which 
Havelock read out to them, and amongst others, — 

* 

* Ye nations round the earth, rejoice 

Before the I^rd, your Sovereign King ; 

Serve Him with cheerful heart and voice, 

With all your tongues his glory sing/ 

*^0n the last sabbath evening that I was among them, among 
the officers 'vvho were present on that occasion I can rojoicmber 
Dawes, Eichard Maule, Vincent Eyre, and, I think, Eldrcd Pot- 
tinger of the artillery ; and I perfectly recollect thinking at the 
time that I was among soldiers of the right sort, and that when 
their services were rec^uired they might be depended on. That I 
was not wrong in tliis confidence, the defence of Jellalabad by 
these very men, a verj-^ short time afterwards, can testify. Many 
pf the men present were serjeants and corporals, who had served 
under Havelock when adjutant.” 

Our position in Affghanistan was now darily becoming 
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piore perilous*^ The difficulties of that position igaj m* 
deed be said to have begun when our success periiofow: 
was oompletedf by the victorious occupation of SSSSSi?' 
the capital. It was soon discovered that the **“• 
whole expedition was an egregious and irretrievable 
blunder. The restdled inj^narch was from the first re* 
gardedwith ill-disguised antipathy by hief subjects, doubly 
so from the foreign aid with which he had mounted the 
throne and was maintained on it. As Christians, we were 
regarded with that intense hatred which Mahomedans en- 
tertain towards all Infidels, and the Shah was upbraided 
with having been the instrument of introducing them into 
the country. Our presence in Affghanistan was a source 
of irritation which no exercise of political virtue could miti- 
gate. The vigorous measures which we w%re constr^ned 
to adopt to ensure any degree of tranquillity, served to 
increase our unpopularity. The various tribes in that 
region of mountains and defiles had for ages maintained a 
lawless independence, and wore indignant at the restraints 
we imposed on their turbulence. The chiefs were in a 
state of permanent hostility to us, and though they prof- 
fered submission on the approach of our troops, resumed 
their sullen opposition as soon as they were withdrawn. 
In the thirty months in which we occupied Affghanistan, 
there was no repose for our military or political officers. 
Even when there was an occasional gleam of simshine, 
there always appeared to be a storm looming in the dis- 
tance, In the course of the year 1840, Dost Mahomed, 
after having encountered our troops at Purwnndurra, sur- 
rendered himself to the envoy and . was ponveyeS to 
Calcutta ; but he left behind him a son, Ahbar !^an, a 
youth of restless and fiery disposition, who was incessantly 
intriguing for our expulsion, and proved a more trouble- 
some enemy than his father. Our Government, from first 
to last, was a government of sentry-boxes. Most gladly 
would Lord Auckland have washed his hands of the con- 
nection so inauspiciously formed j but in the false position 
in which we had placed ourselves, we could not retire from 
the dbuntrji without disgrace, or continue to hold it with- 
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out til# prospect of insolvency. The original cost of the 
expedition had been prodigious, but it the continual 
drain on the revenues of India tW was found to be insup^ 
portable. W e were obliged to maintain an army of twenty 
thousand men beyond the Indus, without the blessing of 
security, or the prospect of a terminalSon of our difficulties. 
The revenue of 'the country was scarcely £150,000, and 
the annual cost of our armament exceeded this sum ten- 
fold. To add to these embairassmonts, our troops were 
separated from their own territories by many hundred 
miles; the intervening space was occupied by doubtful 
friends or positive enemies, and there was interposed be- 
tween our gan’ison in Affghanistan and the Indus, the 
most formidable mountain passes, which a handful of re- 
solute and well-equipped men might hold against a whole 
army. 

The Envoy, however, was full of confidence, and amidst 
all the outbreaks and alarms of the year — the third of our 
IrIcStS — endeavoured to persuade himself 

country was settling* down into tran- 
BSmter** quillity. He had just been nominated to the 
more dignified office of Governor of Bombay. He had 
made arrangements for quitting Cabul in November, and 
was desirous of bequeathing the Government he had con- 
structed to his successor in the most secure and satisfac- 
tory state ; and, though it was resting on a volcano, 
seemed to resent every report of disaftection. General 
Elphinstone, w^hoso gout was excruciating, had sent in 
his resignation, and was preparing to leave the country. 
The'Supreme Government was calling aloud for retrench- 
ments. The treasury in Calcutta had been exhausted by the 
demands of Affghanistan; and the subscriptions to the 
loan, which it had been found necessary to opeij, were 
coming in but slowly, so general was the mistrust of our 
policy. The Envoy was constrained to respond to the 
call, and determined to relieve the military establishments 
in Affghanistan of the charge of three regiments, whose 
presence, in the assumed quietude of the country, was no 
longer deemed neceissary by him. At the same time, by 
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an act of unaccountable rashness, it was resolved cur- 
tail the allowauices granted to the Ghilaye chiefs, to whom 
the mountain-passes between Oabul and Jellalabad be- 
longed, Of these mountaineers Havelock had remarked, 
that ^^to the politics of Affghanistto they were magnani- 
mously indifferent. They caved not whicj^ of their rulers, 
whether Barukzyoor Suddozye, lorded in the Bala Hissar, 
provided they were left in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their ancient privileges of levying tribute from caravans, 
or of mercilessly plundering all who resisted the exaction ; 
or received from the existing Government a handsome’ 
annual stipend, in commutation of the sums raised in 
virtue of their prescriptive rights/^ The native rulers at 
Cabul had always found it more advantagecgis to subsidize 
these mountaineers than to attempt to coerce them. Ou|thp 
establishment of Shah Soojah, their annual stipend was 
fixed at £8000. Their part of the compact had been ful- 
filled with the most exemplary fidelity. ” They had,^^ as 
Havelock remarked, prevented even a finger from being 
raised against our posts, courtiers, and weak detachments. 
Convoys of all descriptions had passed through these 
terrific defiles, tho strongest baniers of mountains in the 
world, with little or no interruption from these predatory 
tribes. Tho transmission of letters to our own provinces 
was as regular as between Calcutta and any station in 
Bengal,^^ 

It was now resolved to reduce their stipends by one 
half. Tho chiefs were summdhed to Cabul, received the 
intimation vrith apparent acquiescence, made rhesanend* 
their salaam, and ret#nod to their mountains, 
where* they immediately blocked up the pasifes, 
and plundered a caravan. The tocsin of alarm 
and indignation was now sounded from peak to peak, and 
all communication with India was at once cut off. The 86th 
Native Infantry was under orders to return to Hindostm, 
with a squadron of cavalry, and a detachment of Broad- 
foot^s Sappers, and two guns, and it was supposed that 
this force would be suflScient effectually to chastise, as the 
Envdjr said, jtho ^^impudence of these rascals,^^ and re-open 
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the CQxi^iiiucation with India. But the force was at« 
tacked with OTeat fury on the first night ht its march by 
the hdhriated Ghilzyes, aided bv a ral»le which had 
flocked from Cabul to the scene or plunder. This was the 
first of that series of calamities which terminated in otir ex* 
pulsionfrom Cabul. Havelock hadw^Sttento General Smith 
two months befbro : — The Court of Directors is. tired of 
the expense Of hostilities^ and will back out as best it may, 
and wo shall rub on until fresh aggression forces us into 
the field.^^ We were now forced into the field in real 
earnest. The crisis of our policy had arrived, but the 
Commander of the forces, owing to physical weakness, 
was in no condition to cope with it. He had,^^ as Have- 
lock wrote, been confined for. five months to his couch, 
or l^is chambdry by one of the most fearful visitationB pf 
sickness which mortal man ever endured. He obtained some 
relief as the weather grew cooler, but the attack had re- 
duced him to a state of the most pitiable debility of mind 
and body, of which he was paanfiiUy conscious/' Captain 
Broadfoot, on the eve of his departure from Cabul with 
the 35th, waited on him for instructions. He was in bed, 
suffering intense pain, but insisted on getting up and 
being helped in^o his sitting-room. Ho was greatly ex- 
hausted by the e^certion, and it was fully hall* an hour be- 
fore he could iix his attention on business. On Captain 
Broadfoot's taking leave of him, he said, In case you go 
with the detachment, as I hope you will, pray clear the 
passes quickly, and leJfe me get away, for if anything were 
to turn up, I feel myself unfit for it, body and mind, and 1 
have told Lord Auckland so." p 

As soon ^ the attack on the o5th was announced at 
Cabul, General Sale, who had been ^pointed to command 
Q«n«rftisai«’i 1^0 brigade returning to India, was ordered to 
JStato’tK move out with the 13th Light Infantry, and 
assist in clearing the passes. Havelock had a 
most indignant recollection of his absence from 
Purwundurra in the previous year, when his regiment was 
engaged, and he was determined not to allow present 
opportunity of active service to escape him." ^ He, there- 
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fyre, '^{^btained permission of Geimral £lplLiiistoiie«to at« ^ 
tiaob bimself teJbporarily to General Sale’s brigade/* The 
j^ce left Cabnbat short nottc4^ and indlSerexitly equipped. 
Am soon as it entered the Khoord Cabal pass^ a storm of 
fir© was poured down from the heights on both sides. 
The General then sexft up Ids skirmisher^ who dislodged 
memy^ driving them from rock to rock, while the 
main body pushed through the*defile. Tliis infurmted 
onslaught of the enemy, in which General Sale received a 
serious wound, gave him a foretaste of the opposition he 
was likely to encounter as he ran the gauntlet of the fear-' 
ful defiles beti^en Cabul and Peshawar. Leaving the 
85th Native I^antiy beyond the Khootd Cabul pass, he 
marched bac^ to Bootkhak, and from thence sent de- 
spatches to Me capital, with a report of bfii engagement 
with the ejwmy ; stating, at'^he same time, that it was 
impossible #or him to move forward without reinforce- 
ments anc^dditional carriage cattle. Knowing the feeling 
of socuriw which pervaded the minds of Sir William Mac- 
naghtemjind General Elphinstone, he requested Havelock 
to tak^/" charge of his despatches, and in a personal con- 
ference to enforce the necessity of immediate Uid. It was 
his ipj^ortunity, aided by the conviction of the Envoy and 
the j^eneral, that they could not leave Cabul till the passes 
wejp clear, which procured a largo reinforcement, and, 
wwt was equal,, if not greater, value, a plenteous supply 
07 cattle. After passing a week in Cabul, and seeing to 
despatch of men and supplies, Havelock' again obtained 
i^rmission of General Elphinstone to join the fighjing 
brigade ; and ho left the Envoy and the General, on the 
momiag of tlie 19th, calmly busied in their preparations 
to leave Cabul, the one for Bombay, and the, other for 
England/* Not a syllable was breathed by either of any 
ejected insurrection at the capital. They both con- 
sidered the Ghilzyes a race of hereditary robbers and 
arrant cowards, and the rising a local and temporary 
There was not even a ripple on the tranquil surface of the 
waters, to indicate the approach of that tempest which 
was s# soon to lash them into fury. 
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Duiing Havelock^s residence of a week in Oabul, it 
was an object of serious consideration wbe^her it was his 
duty to remain with General Elphinstone, or offer to return 
to General Sale, On the morning of his departure, or of 
naveiock’a ^ preceding day, he came, in the course of his 
Scripture reading, to the jJhssa^ in the 39th of 
jiiirGabui. Jereini^ah, — Go and speak to Ebed-melech the 

Ethiopian, saying. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God 
of Ismel ; Behold, I will bring my words upon this city 
for evil, and not for good ; and they shall bo accomplished 
in that day before thee. But I will deliver thee in that 
day, saith the Lord : and thou shalt not be given into the 
hands of the men of whom thou art afraid. For 1 will 
surely deliver thee, and thou shalt not fall by the sword, 
buUthy life shall be for a prey unto thee : because thou hast 
put thy trust in me, saith the Lord/^ It has been sup- 
posed from this circumstance that Havelock opened his 
Bible to divine the course he ought to pursue, from the 
nature of the passage wdiieh might first catch his eye ; and 
that having received some vague intimations from his 
moonshec of the coming storm, he determined to provide 
for his personal safety by leaving the city. It can scarcely 
be necessaiy to defend a man of Havelock\s character from 
any suspicion of such supervstition or cowardice. He read 
the 39th of Jeremiali on that morning simply because he 
had read the 38th chapter on the preceding day. At that 
time the post of danger was with General Sale’s brigade 
in the passes ; the abode df safety was apparently at the 
capital, which was in a state of unruffled tranquillity. Sir 
Alexander Burnca had assured him that there was no fear 
of any insurt*ection. Havelock was anxious for action, and 
he went where he thought it was most likely to ‘bo found, 
to the Khoord Cabul camp. Writing to General Smith, 
on the 25th of November, he says : — Sir Boyle Roche, 
the Irish member, long since decided that a man could 
not be in two places at once, nnlcss ho were a bird. As 
I am an unfeatliered biped I must be content to be here, 
though I should like also to be at Cabul, where the crisis is 
so interesting. If you have got any of my farmer fetters 
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you will be awiyre that, while profound peace reigi2ed in 
that capital, I was permitted to attach myself to Sir 
Eobert Sale’s Column; and that, the insurrection haying 
broken out while its head-quarters Were ^ Gundamuck, 
I have been inseparable from its fate and fortunes since/^ 
But in after days, when the terrific scenes at Cabul rose 
to view, and he recalled to mind the remarkable passage 
which was incidentally presented to him on the morning 
of the 19th of October, ho could not help noticing its 
singular, and to a certain degree, its prophetic corre- 
spondence with subsequent events. 

Strengthened by these reinforcements Sir Robert Sale 
pushed forward, and having rejoined Colonel Montoith, ad- 
vanced on the 22nd October, with the whole Ijody gtr Robert 
of troops, arranged to moot eveiy emergency, 
through seventeen miles of defiles, to the valley of Tezoen. 
The force was incessantly attacked, and it now appeared 
certain that throughout the whole range of mountains the 
inhabitants were universally iii arms, and determined to op- 
pose the progress of our troops. Sir Robert Sale felt that 
though everything appeared peaceful at the capital, he had 
acted wisely in refusing to advance without reinforcements. 
The next moniing, the fort of Meer Afzul Khan was at- 
tacked and carried, and ho sent a submissive letter to 
Captain Maegregor, the political agent, which led to a con- 
ference with him and other Ghilzye chiefs. A convention 
was patched up, and it was agreed that their allowances, 
which had been curtailed, shouM bo restored, and that no 
chief should bo held responsible for robberies committed 
beyond his own boundary, llostages were given by the 
Affghans, ten in number, who subsequently atjcompaniod 
the force, ‘and a supply of provisions and forage was sent 
into the camp some little time after. At Tezeen, General 
Sale determined to send back the 37th Native Infantry to 
Cabul, together with half Broadfoot^s sappers and half the 
mountain train, partly from tho deficiency of camels, and 
partly in compliance with his promise to General Elphin- 
fitone. Havelock prepared to return to Cabul with this 
detactenont, n,nd resume his duties with the General-in- 
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Chiefs ^^But General Sale was lying at Jhe time on Jus 
pallet in tlie fort of Moer Afzal Khan at Tezeen^ suffering 
intense agony from the wound ho had received at Khoord 
Cahul. When he heard of my intention to return, he at onoo 
interposed, represented to mo that^^ rendered helpless in 
some measure Ijy the severe fracture he had sustained, and 
invested with an important command, he could not consent 
to be deprived of the services of an additional staff officer; 
that General Elphinstone^s permission to me was inde^ 
finite ; that the Cabul staff was large, and the capital still 
tranquil ; whereas the conduct of the Ghilzyes was in more 
than one respect suspicious. My remonstrances were per- 
petually met and overborne by the same arguments. 
Finally, Genejral Sale, loading himself with all the respon- 
sibility of the measure, told mo that 1 must accompany 
him, and that Captain Paton should be the bearer of his 
reasons for requiring this. Thus I was brought to take 
part in the celebrated passage of the Ghilzye defiles by 
General Sale.'^ Such is the record of this trymsaction by 
Havelock, but it may now be remarked, without any ap- 
pearance of invidiousness, that General Sale’s importunity 
arose from the value he attached to Havelock’s services at 
this crisis. A braver soldier than the General never drew 
sword ; he was not only distinguished by personal courage, 
but was the cause of valour in others, for his undaunted 
bravery never failed to inspire his men with enthusiasm in 
the presence of an enemy. At the same time he was not 
eminent as a stinitegist, and sometimes shrunk from the 
responsibility of action, and was therefore anxious to retain 
near him one on whose military judgment and spirit, 
eighteen y^ars of experience had taught him to place the 
most implicit reliance. 

The troops moved on from Tezeen through the Ghilzye 
defiles, but it soon became evident that the treaty with 
Th« bripadB chieftains was so much waste paper ; the hostages 
afforded no protection from attacks. The 
Giuidamucat. ntountainoers, writes Havelock, attacked our 
rear-guard in march on the 26th at Soi Baba, on the 27th 
at Kutu Sing, and on the 28th on approaching Jugtiulluk. 
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They were repulsed on every occasion ; but on nearing 
Soorkab^ a per^ct ocean of baggage began to flow over 
the mountain, and the rebels took heart, resumed the ini- 
tiative in their fashion, and fell upon the rear. By the 
praiseworthy exertions of Captains Backhouse, Broadfoot, 
and Fenwick, order ^as restored, and the roar-guard ex- 
tricated from the defile. Our bane throughout has been 
our superfluous baggage and heavy camp equipage, which 
may, and must in Affghanistan, be reduced in quantity and 
form. Sepoys^ pals sufficed for our British soldiers in Ava, 
and might here, while the whole of the tents, baggage, and' 
ammunition ought to be carried on ponies (yaboos), not 
camels, and the greater portion of all but the ammunition 
left in depot, w'hen a rapid dash into a mountainous country 
is meditated.^^ ^ • 

At length, after eighteen days of harassing warfare 
through tnese tremendous passes, the troops found a brief 
repose at Gundamuck. It was one of the halt- Thebriiwde 
ing-stations of. the rulers of Oabul on their way 
to the winter residence at Jcllalabad; and the MimwKLn 
troops were delighted to exchange the bleak and 
barren rocks which they had been so long traversing, for 
the verdant lawns and fruitful orchards of this valley. A 
cantonment which had been erected there, was, at the 
time, occupied by a corps of Khyber rangers, a regiment 
of Janbazes, or Af!]^han horse, and some Affghan jezail- 
chees, or riflemen. During this protracted mountain war- 
fare, our troops had suffered sof erely, botli in numbers and 
morale. The conflict had been against a foe invisible till 
his presence was felt, and whom it was difficult to pursue, 
througii the rapidity of his movements, in are^on entirely 
unknown us, but in which he was perfectly at home. It 
wras wnth the view of counteracting the dejection and 
reviving the spirits of the men, as wxdl as from military con- 
siderations, that Havelock advised Sir Kobert Sale to at- 
tack the fort at Mamoo Khail, about three miles from Gun- 
damuck, belonging to Mecr Afzul Khan. This chieftain 
had received many favours from Shah Soojah, and had been 
appoiitted to^au office of dignity at his court, but had come 
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down fftom Cabul to aid tbe rebellion. The (general rejected 
Havelock^s advice. About the 4th of November, informa* 
tion was brought to Captain Macgregor, thrf political agent, 
that though there were only thirty men in, the fort, the 
chief was making great efforts to provision and garrison 
it, and that large, reinforcements were expected, after which 
the whole country would rise on us. Captains Broadfoot, 
Backhouse, and Dawes were dining with him when this 
notice was brought to him, and it appeared to the whole 
party that the immediate capture of the fort was indispens* 
able. Captain Maegregor w^ent to the GeneraPs tent, and 
endeavoured to persuade him to order the attack ; but he 
met with no success. Betuming to his friends, they con- 
curred with h^ that another effort should be made to send 
troops against the fort; and as it was known that the 
General placed great dependence on Havelock^s judgment, 
^'Backliouse and I/^ remarks Broadfoot, though it was 
midnight, went and turned out Havelock, who went to the 
General. The immediate move he could not accomplish, 
but ho got us off on the afternoon of the next day,*^ and 
the fort was captured without much resistance. 

The instnictions of General Elphinstono to Sir Robert 
Sale W'ere, to await his further orders at Gundamuck. The 
sir Boi»n force reached that place on the dOth of October, 
damuck. ' ' It was cxpectcd that as soon as the preparations 
of the Envoy and the General at Cabul w ere complete, they 
would move dovrn to Jellalabad through Gundamuck. Sir 
Robert Sale adhered to the** letter of Ins instructions, and 
tool^ up his position there. Early in November, the post 
from Cabul was interrupted, and the most siTiister reports 
began to circulate through the country. They weto un- 
happily confirmed on the 10th. The insurrection had 
broken out at Cabul on the morning of the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, when Sir Alexander Burnes, his brother, and Lieut. 
W illiam Broadfoot were murdered. Two hundred resolute 
British soldiers, well commanded, would have extinguished 
the revolt in two or three hours ; but no troops were sent 
to quell it from the cantonment, where abody ofSOOOmeix 
was stationed within two miles of the scene 9 f masfeacre ; 
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ai^d the small fiyce sent by the orders of the Shah re- 
pulsed. An emergency which demanded union, energy, 
and confidence, Yound Colonel Shelton, the second in com* 
mand, at variance with his chief, the envoy at variance 
with the General, and^tho General himself scarcely able to 
move from an attack of goutt To add to the difficulties of 
the crisis, the political and military authorities appeared 
j&om the first to have resigned themselves to a feeling of 
despondency. The revolt was thus allowed to grow to a 
head, and within three days the cantonment itsehfwas be- 
sieged by an armed rabble, and the magazine fort, in 
which the winter provisions of the force had been stored, 
was captured. A letter was received by Sir Robert Sale 
at Gundamuck, from the Envoy, referring tq^ormer letters 
which had never arrived. It alluded in the most despond- 
ing language to the progress of the revolt, described the 
embarrassment of their position, and reiterated, in press- 
ing terms, the request he had previously made for the im- 
mediate return of Sale's brigade. There was a short post- 
script from his secretary. Captain George Lawrence, simply 
stating that ^Hhcy wore in a fix." At the same time. 
General Elphinstoue, in his communication to Sir Robert 
Sale, directed him to return to Cabul, provided the sick 
and wounded could bo placed in security with the irregu- 
lars at Gundamuck." 

The important question now arose, whether the brigade 
should remain at Gundamuck or return to Cabul. A 
council of war was held, and some of its members 
were for retracing their stops to Cabul; but 
Havelock, whose opinion carried no little weight, wivke. 
thougfi he had no vote in the assembly, ur^ed the most 
forcible reasons against such a movement. It was evident, 
ho said, that the British hold on Cabul was shaken, if not 
from the force of circumstances, yet by the loss of moral 
courage in those who were at the head of affairs. JIow 
was the garrison of the cantonment to be aided, since it 
apparently could not and would not aid itself? Yet, how 
again could it be in peril ? It consisted of between five 
and si{: thousand men, having a good artillery, and immense 
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munitfons of war. It could surely fight bottles against an 
armed population^ and maintain its superiority over them 
with a high hand, dictating to the city, enforcing the sup^ 
ply of provisions by the terror of its arms, and rectifying 
by the art of the engineer the defects of its military 
position. The v^inter had sekin at this time with unusual 
rigour. The tops of the lower mountains, even of the 
Suleiman range, were already white with snow. The cold 
at Gundamuck was intense. The force was badly clothed; 
it had lost a great portion of its camp equipage ; its camel* 
drivers ‘ had nearly all deserted with their animals. The 
brigade was without the means of transporting its ammu* 
nition, provisions, or intrenching tools, except by giving 
up, at this inoJiemcnt season, the remainder of its tents. 
It had not cartridges for more than three battles, and 
might have to fight* its way eveiy march out of eight. The 
morals of the troops was yet low. They had reached 
Gundamuck a dispirited if not a beaten fotce. On several 
occasions, the Aft’ghans, though worsted, had asserted in 
the conflict their superior skill in mountain warfare. He 
observed, finally, that it was not possible to deposit the 
sick and wounded in safety. They exceeded three hundred 
in number, and to leave them at Gundamuck, either with 
or without the Affghan irregulars, vfas to abandon them 
to certain destruction. The council came to the conclusion, 
therefore, that it was not possible to march back to Cabul. 
Neither did Havelock consider it advisable to remain at 
Kesoiution to Gundamuck. The country was so far open, that 
jeiiSKind!’ it was not presently to bo apprehended that the 
Affghans would venture to attack the force; but it was in 
their power to hem them in, to cut off their supplies, and 
even to turn the watercourse which descended!' from the 
Suleiman range, and eventually oblige them to decamp to 
a disadvantage. Captain Maegregor had moreover re- 
ceived intelligence, that the tribes around Jellalabadwere 
threatening to occupy it or to bum it down. The value of 
this place, considering our military position at this time in 
Eastern Affghanistan, was inestimable. We had a division 
of troops, as Havelock remarked, at Cabul, in which m 
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mstirrection now raging. Our nearest statiOn in 
India was Ferozepore, which was separated from the mouth 
of the Khyber ^^ss by a distance of thirty-five marches, 
and the whole of this space was occupied by the cities, 
forts, and armies of ^powerful but doubtful ally, whose 
troops were organizing yeaaly revolution^, whose politics 
were as shifting as the sands of the Sutlege, and whose 
government was fast verging to a state of servile subjec- 
tion to its own instruments. The formidable pass of the 
Khyber was held by one hundred Affghan riflemen, of. 
Captain Ferrises corps, at the fort of Ali Musjeed, in which 
they had a scanty and uncertain supply of water. Three 
marches in advance, and off the direct road, were the 
head-quarters of Captain Ferrises regimenj, in an open 
cantonment and without ammunition for forty-ei|‘ht 
hours^ contest. There was also a detachment at Gunda- 
muck. Such were the military dispositions for linking 
Cabul with India. Well might Havelock exclaim, on re- 
viewing the subject some ydars later, that a plain un- 
varnished description of our position beyond the Indus, in 
December, ISil, exhibited one of the most stupendous in- 
stances of human rashness and imbecility on record in 
history. The occupation of Jellalabad ho stated to be 
an object of immense advantage ; it would place the com- 
munication with Cabul on the one side, and Peshawur on 
the other, on a more secure footing ; it would create a well- 
defended fortress, on which the Cabul garrison might re- 
tire, and would prove the key of Eastern Affghanistan, if 
the Government should send means and reinforcemciits 
across the Khybor. It was, therefore, resolved to move 
on JellAlabad, * 

With regard to the Affghan irregulars, to whose care 
General Elphinstono at one time thought our sick and 
wounded might be intrusted, 8ir Robert Sale e^t first de- 
termined to tidee them with his force, and to abandon the 
cantonment of Gundamuck to its fate. But the 
messenger who brought intelligence of the out- oundamuok. 
break at Cabul had journeyed, for his own security, in 
Compaq with emmissaries sent from Cabul to excite the 
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Afifgllan irregulars to rise against the infi<|el Peringees.*' 
The chief native officer of the corps, though he had been 
brought up in the family of Shah Soojah,ffiad been gained 
over by the insurgents. Liout. Dowson, their command- 
ant, expressed his confidence in their fidelity; Havelock 
and Broadfoot^ however, u^ged that their complicity in 
the conspiracy at the capital was so palpable, that Sir 
Robert Sale would be fully justified in disarming and dis- 
missing the whole body. He was finally persuaded, 
contrary to the advice of these officers, to adopt a half- 
measure, which met with the usual success of such expe- 
dients. He deposited a considerable portion of his camp 
equipage at Gundamuck, and left it, as well as the canton- 
ment, to the guardianship of the iiTegnlars, on whose camp 
he* had pointed his guns only the night before. The 
brigade marched out of Gundamuck on the morning of 
the 11th November. During the day, a distant fire of 
musquetry was heard behind, and then there was a lurid 
blaze, followed by a violent explosion. It was the revolt 
of the Affghan levies at Gundamuck, who threw off the 
mask as soon as Sir Robertas force w’as out of sight. They 
rose on their European officers, plundered their baggage, 
act fire to the cantonment, and blew up the magazine, 
sending a number of their own companions into the air. 
Captain Bum and the other officers, though pursued by 
the insurgents, succeeded in reaching the British camp* 
Sir Robert Sale renewed his march the next morning, 
but the whole armed population of the district was already 
sir ^bert ou the alert. The Afithans crowned each height 
jeiiaiabad. as soou-as OUT picquets ^ ere withdrawn, swarmed 

like hornets round tlie camp, and were only repelled by 
the most strenuous efforts. They permitted the advanced 
guard and the main body to pass through the town of 
Futtehabad without interruption. Bodies of them even 
came in the guise of unarmed suppliants to beg for pro- 
tection. But no sooner had the rear- guard passed the 
houses and fort of this town, than a destructive fire was 
opened upon it. Captain Broadfoot and his sappers 
turned fiercely round more than once, and inflicted venge- 
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ance for tWs traacheiy, and Colonel Dennie in tlie*end 
drew the enemy away from their walls into the open plain^ 
and then the cavalry under Captain Oldfield and Lieut. 
Mayne charging among the Afighans with headlong valour, 
strewed the ground wil^ a hundred and fifty slain. That 
night the force encamped uiider the walls -of Jellalabad, 
and took possession of it the next morning. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Defence of JcUalabad. — Captain Broadfoofs Character and Exertions. — Bestora* 
tion of the F<irtifieati<»ns. —llepulse of the Knoiny on the 1st of December*— 
Assassination of the Envoy at Cabul.— Straits of the Garrison . — The fatal 
Capitulation. — Extermination of the Army.— IV Bryilon’s Escape. — Council 
of War at JcUalabad.— Ne^tiations with the Cabul Chiefs broken off. — 
Reinforcemonts from India.— Akbar Kbon approaches JcUalabad. — The 
Earthquake of the 1 9th of February.— Destruction and Restoration of the 
Works. — General Pollock’s Approach delavcd,— Exhausted state of the 
Garrison.— Havelock advises an Attack on Akbar Khan. — Victorv of tlie 7th 
of April. — Arrival of General PoUock. —Proclamation of Lord Ellcnborough. 
— Death of General Elphinstone.— Advance on Cabul.— Battle of Texeen.— 
Cabul re-occupied.— Release of the Prisoners.— Victory at Istalitf under 
Havelock’s direction. — Army breaks up and returns to India. 

Jelialabab was the winter residence of the Aflg*han rulers, 
inferior in population and importance only to Cabul and 
j uaiabad The vallev in wliich it is situated is 

about twenty-eight miles in length and three or 
four in breadth, fertilized by three streams, the largest of 
which is the Cabnl river, and closed in by magnificent 
ranges of mountains. It is also well wooded, though arid 
and desert in the immediate vicinity of the town, alie de- 
fences of the town, on tlie 13th of November, are thus 
deccribed by Havelock, in the despatch he subsequently 
wrote for Sir Robert Sale: The walls of Jellalabad 

were in a slate wdiich might have justified despair as to the 
possibility of defending them. The eiiceinfe far too 
extensive for our small force, embracing a circumference 
of upwards of 2300 yards. Its tracing w^as vicious in the 
extreme; it had no parapet except for a few hundred 
yards, which there xvas not more than two feet high ; 
earth and rubbish had accumulated to such an extent 
about the ramparts that there were roads in various 
directions across and over them into the country/ There 
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was a space of ^00 yards together, on which none ef the 
garrison conld show themselves excepting at one spot. 
The population* within was disaffected, and the whole 
enceinte was surrounded by ruined forts, walls, mosques, 
tombs, and gardens, from which a fire could be opened 
at twenty or thirigr yards.”^ Within the town was the 
Bala Hissar, or citadel, which, though imperfectly fortified, 
was surrounded with a wall. Sir Robert Sale, being un- 
able from his wound to make a survey of the suburbs him- 
self, sent round the senior officers and his own staff to exa- 
mine and report on the state of the works. So great was* 
the mass of ruins which surrounded them, that only one 
officer, besides Captain Broadfoot, was enabled to com- 
plete the circuit. In reporting the state of the works to 
Sir Robert Sale, the officers stated that they were mot 
defensible against a vigorous assault. It was then de- 
bated whether it would not be more advisable to abandon 
the town, and retire to the citadel. Havelock, Broadfoot, 
and Dennie, endeavoured to 'dissuade the General from 
relinquishing the town to a disloyal populace, because it 
would be a dangerous indication of timidity, and increase 
the embarrassments of their position. If they confined 
their efforts to the defence of the citadel, their operations 
would be cramped, and it would be difficult to obtain sup- 
plies. Captain Broadfoot also assured the General, as the 
result of his personal observation, that however dilapidated 
the works w^ere at present, they might be completely 
restored by adequate exertions, hnd rendered secure against 
the attacks of the Aflglians. It was, therefore, resojved 
to occupy the town, and improve the works. 

The •brigade was scarcely within the walls f^f the town, 
when the* plain was darkened by masses of the enemy. 
Every valley had poured out its armed pea- unWnewof 
santry to attack the Feringees/^ They had 
expected that the British troops would continue 
their progress towards India, and they expected a rich 
harvest from the plunder of their baggage in the j^a.sses 
between Jellalabad and Peshawur. The occupation of the 
town treated surprise and mortification, and tlie Affghana 
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resolved to make a vigorous effort to dialo^ge the brigade. 
During the night of Sie 13th, our troops were unaWe to 
man the whole circuit of the walls ; a line hf 400 yards was 
without a soldier, and had the enemy attacked the works, 
the defence must have been reduced to a street combat. 
But the Affghans employed themselves, more advantage^ 
ously for our interests, in setting fire to the various sheds 
and houses in the circle about the town. Around this 
conflagration some could be seen dancing frantically in 
groups, while others approached the walls, and poured 
forth imprecations on the infidels. It was obviously im- 
possible to commence the repair of the defences till the 
plain was cleared of these hostile bands, which in the 
morning appeared to number 4000 or 5000. It was de- 
temineJ, therefore, to read them a salutary lesson regard- 
ing our power and resources, and Colonel Monteith was 
charged with the performance of this duty. He issued 
from the gate on the morning of the 14th ‘November, with 
horse, foot, and artillery, 1100 in number, of whom 300 
were Europeans, and fell on the enemy with such vigour 
and skill, that the masses broke up and fled, leaving 200 
dead on the field. At noon, not an Affghan remained on 
the plain Avhich had been covered with their ranks in the 
morning, and all molestation ceased for fourteen days. 

On the morning of the 1 5th the work of clearing away 
the ruins and restoring the fortifications was commenced, 
Captain undcr the direction of Captain Uroadfoot. In 
Broftdfoot. annals of British India, crowded as it is with 

records of the military genius, energy, and valour by which 
a great empire has been created and consolidated, there is 
no name m6re illustrious than that of George Brbadfoot. 
Havelock, his bosom friend, remarks of him, tio person 
of common discerament could have enjoyed opportunities 
of knowing him intimately without perceiving that he was 
eminently, as old Paoli described the youthful Napoleon, 
^ one of Plutarch’s meii,^ a man formed, if his life had been 
spared, to play a leading part in gi^eat events, and astonish 
those who gazed around and after him, by the vigour and 
grasp of his intellect, his natural talent for war and policy, 
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his cool and sound judgment^ his habit and powars of 
generalization, fiis moral courage, and personal intrepidity, 
and his uncompromising love of tmth/^ Captain Broad- 
foot was an officer of the Madras army, and had brought 
himself into notice, in the first instance, by his exertions 
in the commissariat at^loulnjein. He was then selected by 
Lord Auckland for a post in Shah Soojah^s force, and in 
that position had accomplished the difficult task of convey- 
ing the family of the Shah, consisting of 300 females be- 
sides children, and a valuable portion of the crown jewels, 
through the Punjab, then in a state of anarchy, and* 
through the more perilous passes of the Khyber, swarming 
with hereditary robbers. This measure/^ remai‘ks Have- 
lock, ^^was particularly memorable, for, from the moment 
that Shah Soojah had his women and numlrous progeny 
and relatives in his own hands, instead of being, as it were, ' 
hostages in British India, he assumed an air of inde- 
pendence with .the envoy, foreign to him before. The 
arrival, too, of his zenana was urged as the reason for the 
British troops, their magazines, and arsenal, being turned 
out of the Bala Hissar, the key of Cabul, an absuidity 
which, more than any other act, weakened our military 
position, and led to the ensuing disasters.^^ Soon after 
Captain Broadfoot^s arrival in Cabul he commenced the 
task of forming one of the most extraordinary regiments 
that ever was arrayed on a battle-field, — the sappers and 
miners of Shah Soojah^s force. They were iustruc?ted in 
all the duties of entrenching %nd siege Operations, and 
were encouraged to become superior light troops. In 
their ranks were not only Hindostanoes.of every pro^nnee, 
but Ghoorkas, and men from Cabul, Peshawwr, Eusofzye, 
and Hazara. Many of the men thus enlisted were 
desperate and intractable characters, but they were soon 
moulded by the talent of their chief into daring, skilful, 
and obedient soldiers. Captain Broadfoot was on his side 
like a father to these men, in attention to their real wants, 
while he exacted from them the most implicit obedience 
to his orders, and punished their faults with a severity 
whiclf manj would have deemed ferocious. It was his 
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prac%e^ wlien men presented themselves for enlistment in 
active times, to attach them to himself Es probationers* 
The ordeal was sharp 5 for, ever foremost in danger him- 
self, he led these expectants into the thickest of the fire, 
and the slightest disposition to shrink from it was fatal to 
their hope of enrolment. On the 7Vh of October, Captain 
Broadfoot was directed to prepare a portion of his sappers 
to accompany Colonel MonteitVs column proceeding to 
Hindostan. The arsenal at Cabul, under Lieut, Vincent 
Eyre, though filled with vast stores of shot, shell, and 
small arms, was doticiont in entrenching tools* Captain 
Broadfoot called on General Elphinstone to receive his 
orders, but was told that Colonel Montoith had been 
ordered out without consulting him, and that he was little 
raof© than diief constable under the Lord-Lieutenant, 
^lie General advised him to wait on the envoy, who would 
inform him of the nature of the service on which he was 
to be employed, and enable him to provuie himself with 
the requisite implements. The imvoy said he had re- 
solved to send Colcmel Monteith simply as a demonstra- 
tion; he expected the submission of the rebels that even- 
ing; there would be no fighting; it was a peaceable 
march to Jellalabad ; and as to sap])ery, twenty lueu vrith 
pickaxes w'ould be enough — all tliey were wanted for 
would bo to ])ick stones from under the gun-wheels. But 
Captain Broadfoot was deteriiiiiied not to move without 
his im])l€nnents, and sent to some of the nxtificers of C'abul 
to make him mining tools. «* 'lliey were found busily em- 
ployed in forging arms — for what purj)ose too soon bc'carn© 
evident — and refused to work for the Feringees.^^ Captain 
Broadfoot tiien applied for the aid of iSir Alexander 
Bumes, who, thougli he assured him that he wac going to 
encounter a tempest in a teapot, issued orders to the work- 
men, but they were scc>mfally rejected. Captain Broad- 
foot then planted one of his own sappers over each smith, 
and in a very short time obtained a large supply of the 
best tools which had been seen in Cabul. These tools, 
which were sufficient to supply the whole of the 13th when 
that noble regiment became one large working <party, 
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now proved th^ salvation of Jellalabad. Captain Broad- 
foot himself remarks, When the Cabul insurrection 
broke out, it sSemed as if Providence had stiffened my 
neck on that occasion, for Bnrnes strongly advised n^e 
not to take the tools, j:)r I should make enemies/^ 

Captain Broadfoot commtJiiced his oporg^tions at Jellala- 
bad on the 15th. He was indefatigable in his exertions ; the 
day was spent in superintending the progress of 
the work, and the evening was devoted to his 
plans and calculations. Working parties were vlilonJ. 
told off, who laboured with little intermission, from dawn 
to dusk. Officers and men worked with emulation, and 
in a few weeks the ramparts wei*8 ready to receive the 
guns, and everything around the town th§t could afford 
cover to the enemy was, as far as possible, cleared a#ay. 
An indefensible heap of ruins was, as if by a magic wand, 
transformed into a fortification proof against any but siege 
ordnance. On* entering the town, it was found tliat 
the provisions in store were* sufficient only for two days, 
and the men were put on half rations ; but happily there 
was no liquor to stupefy them, and they were found to 
work more energetically and cheerfully on half rations 
without any artificial stimulant, than they could have done 
uu full rations and drams. Captain Maegregor, the politi- 
cal agent, was, bovrever, very successful in his negotiations 
for provisions, which were the more readily supplied fiftei* 
the victory of the 14th of November. 

There were not wanting, however, subjects of disquietude. 
The Khyber rangers and jczailcheos, who had hitherto xon- 
ytinued faithful, and combated for us with much pct,h- 
' gallantry, began to waver ; and on receiving their 
pay, 400 6f them went over to the enemy. In- 
formation was also received that Captain Ferris, who held 
the post at Pesli-bolak, about twenty-five miles oast of 
Jcllalabad, had been attacked by his Affghan mercenaries, 
and obliged to abandon his encampment, with all the stores 
and ammunition it contained. Thus one of the two posta 
which protected the communication between Jellalabad 
and Peshawur, was lost to us ; and it was doubtful whether 
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the otfher at Ali-musjid could be much lox3^er maintained. 
A letter was at the same time received from General El- 
phinstone, written after ho had been made^acquainted with 
SirBobert Sale’s reasons for proceeding to Jeilalabad and 
not to Cabul, which he stated werq satisfactory. It was 
written in French, and concluded with the remark, Notre 
p^ril est extreme.” He again implored Sir Robert to come 
to his assistance, provided the sick and wounded could 
be placed in safety with their allies, the Sikhs.” Havelock, 
in recording these events, adds, God’s special Providence 
alone can extricate us from these difficulties. We trust, 
through His goodness, that our spirits will rise, instead of 
sinking under them, and that we shall be strengthened to 
retrieve all glfriously.” 

On the 20th November, large bodies of Affghans poured 
down upon the plain before Jeilalabad from the lateral val- 
Fi«b attack leys, and opened a desultory fire on the town. 
tbeJSnpii Our troops were directed to stand on the de- 
cember. fcnsivo. Thc cliiof cuiiso of anxicty to Sir Robert 
Sale was the deficiency of ammunition, which a single 
prolonged engagement would go nigh to exhaust. The 
men were therefore direct'd to husband their cartridges, 
and not to expend a single useless shot. This inactivity 
emboldened the enemy, who approached the walls so near 
as to interrupt the daily labours of the workmen, and it 
became n ece ssary to di sperse them . C ol onol Deniiie there - 
fore sallied out. from the gates soon after midday on the 
1st December, with 300 men from each regiment. The 
Affghans fired a single volley, and then broke and fled. 
The troops followed them up : the guns dealt destruction 
among the fugitives; the cavalry gall oprjd inj)ursuitof 
them, driving some into the river, and cutting down others, 
till 150 bodies strewed the plain. As the result of this 
spirited and successful repulse, the garrison enjoyed a 
long period of repose. 

On the I7th December the most unfavourable rumours 
were current regarding the state of affairs at CabuL It w'as 
Sinister ru- ©ven repoi^tcd that the British chiefs had ^tered 
cabilT into a convention wdth the enemy, cftid agreed to 
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a oompulaoiy efacuation of the cornitir- These 
reports were premature^ but, coupled with the ^***'^' 
intelligence that the three regiments which had adTanced 
from Candahar to the relief of the capital, had been arrested 
by the severity of tha weather, and obliged to return, and 
that the garrison at Ghuzn^ was besieged, produced no 
little depression in the minds of the defenders of Jellala- 
bad. Oh this occasion Havelock remarks : There are 
certainly indicatiohs of something extraordinary having 
occurred. These are to be traced in the renewal of thej 
attempt to tamper with our sepoys, and the hints dropped 
in the bazaars. If a compact lias been entered into, no 
faith will bo kept by the Affghans, and our troopfij^will bo 
attacked in the passes ; but whatever be tli^ result of that 
contest, it is our duty to die behind the walls of Jellalabad, 
rather than abandon tho country/’ 

A day or two after, a letter was received from General 
Klphinstone, congi’atulating the troops on the success of 
their efforts on tho 14th Kovember and the 1st December. 
Sir Bobort Sale was advised by Havelock to take advan- 
tage of the circumstance, and issue a General Order to the 
troops, which might servo to infuse animation into their 
minds ; and he penned tho following notification for the 
General : — 

Major*Gencnil Sir Bohert Sale has much pleasure in com- 
municating to the garrison of Jellalabad, the inhdligence he has 
received of the exhilarating olleci produced on ilieix* comrades at 
Cahul, by the news of tlicir successes under these walls of the 
14th nit., and th« Ist iiisbmt Engaged as they are in a most 
arduous contest with superior numbers, it must have been en- 
cotungilig to them to bear that we bad beaten Ihe^' same enemy 
when opposed to ns in the jiroporiioii of five to one of those 
actually in the field. The Major-Gein'ral has it in command 
from General Elphinstonc, to convey to the whole of tlie ofiicers 
and men his hearty congratulations and cordial a]>probation of 
their conduct ; and in doing this feels assured, that no soldier 
within this fortress will think any Siicrifico or exertion too great 
which has for its object to bring the present conflict, against a 
eangui^gry and treacherous foe to an honourable and satisfactory 
conclusion.'* • 
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On ilie 29tli of December, Havelock wyte to Oeneral 
Smith, his old commander in the Rifle Brigade, and now 
^<ij^Rant-General of Queen^s trodJ)s, in reference 
«ap*i8mitu. to his own prospects, on the appointment of 
another commander in Affghanistan. I do not hear who 
is to be appointed chief in A%hanis\an. He ought to be 
a man of energy and large views. I am i>ot ill pleased at 
having been temporarily attached to Sir Robert Sale, who 
is a gallant old soldier, and has for a course of years al- 
ways expressed himself satisfied with my poor services. I 
should like much to be instrumental, in an honourable way, 
in bringing this business to a successful close, and shall 
be thankful if you will assist me in my btdng appointed to 
aid General E]^hinstone's successor. I have not youthfinl 
zeat enough left for the command of sixty soldiers. Widen 
my sphere a little, and I do not despair of being useful for 
the next ten years, if spared so long, by God^s blessing. 

On the last day of the year a spy in tlu^ political depart- 
ment brought intelligence of the murder of the envoy, 
Aawjjamation aiul of the (*(vj)itulation of the Cabul force, but 
Lt^T it was received with incredulity. The envoy 
might have fallen by an act of treachery but it 
cianiiioS!^^ appeared to the gallant gamson of Jellalabad 
impossible that 5000 British troops, with arms in their 
hands, should have consented to so dishonourable a sur- 
render. All doubt, however, was soon aft(*r removed by 
the receipt of a letter from Major Pottinger, on the 2nd of 
January, relating to the assassination of Sir William Mac- 
nagjiten, the state of starvation to whicli,, they had been 
reduced, and the oapitulation which had been entered into 
under the pressure of imperiou.s necessity. The feding of 
indignation created by this intelligence, was mingled with 
the conviction that thf3ir own salvation mu.st henceforth 
depend, under Providence, solely on their own exertions ; 
and every officer and man in the garrison seemed to be in- 
spired with the enthusiastic resolution to perish sword in 
liand, rather than basely to lay down his arms. Havelock 
sent the gloomy tidings to General Smith, and said, And 
now, my dear general, and captain of former daj^s, one 
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word from tnygelf. There is a force at Jellalaibad,*which 
would# I trust, sooner bury itself under its mins than be 
saved by a convention, and which ardently desires, when 
reinforced, to be led against the treacherous and sanguin*^ 
ary foe, which has butchered our ambassador, and must be 
defeated, if we would? save jur own in India- Ofier your 
services to the Commander-in-Chief (if Se does not come 
himself), and place yourself at its head. I am sure our 
soldiers would follow you everywhere/’ A day or two 
after a copy of the proclamation, which Akbar Khan had 
been dispersing by stealth through the valley, was brought 
to the garrison, and Havelock sent the purport of it to 
General Smith. In it the Affghans were told that the 
people of Islam had risen to a man against the infidels » 
that at the first outbreak of their just indignation, Sikun- 
der Bumes Saliib — Sir Alexander Burnes, — and many 
others, were slain ; that between Cabul and Gundamuck 
thousands of the Kafirs had perished, and around the 
capital a Colonel Sahib and m'any other chiefs ; and finally, 
the Lord Sahib — Sir William Macnaghten — had been 
put to death. He declared his intention of extermin- 
ating the intruders, the rule of the Koran never being 
forgotten, Those who resist,” he said, I mil kill ; those 
who ask mercy, I will pardon.” In conclusion, he called 
on all Sirdars to muster their clans, and be careful that 
the Feringees got no supplies ; and above all, to surround 
Jellalabad, and cut oH’ the retreat of Macgi'cgor. 

In letters written at the b^inning oi' the year, Have- 
lock stated his own views of the exigencies of the garrison 
at Jellalabad. He had heard that four Regiments HaveLk * 
of native infantry and a small body of irregular 
horse had been sent across the Sutloge to their 
relief. In addition to this reinforcement, they ^ 
required, in his opinion, eight 18 -pounders, four mortars, 
and a chaplain. We have,” he said, “ no cliaplain or 
minister of God’s word in this country. This aid ought 
to be afibrdod us. An active, unencuin bored man, who 
would really labour to disseminate religious instruction 
amon|^ our, soldiers, would bo useful. He must bo one 
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who would not disdain to offer his exhortations in any 
kind of hut, house, or tent, or the open air, sooner than 
lose his opportunity. I do not build much on divine ser- 
vice parades, but they are a part of our military system, 
as it stands, and must not be neglected. But great good 
is to be expected from the voluntary attendance of soldiers 
on eflTective preaching ; and there is a disposition in this 
force to take advantage of such openings, and I am happy 
to say that if is manifested by some of the best soldiers 
we bavc.” 

’ On the 8th of January a private letter was received IVom 
Major Pottinger, written in French, dated the 28th De- 
Privaieand cembcr, in which he stated that their position 
fwni' was daily becoming more perilous, that they had 
Pottinger. l^eeu obliged to surrender the forts around the 
cantonments, and had been driven by the want of provi- 
sions to enter into negotiations with the enemy, whose 
promises deserved little confidence. Tho-next day came 
an official communication, signed by him as political agent, 
and by General Elphinstone, and dated the 29th of De- 
cember. It was brought into the cantonment by three 
Affghans of some note. It stated that the British au- 
thorities at Cabul had found it necessary to conclude an 
agreement for the evacuation of Affghanistan, in pursuance 
of which they requested that the troops at Jellalabad 
would commence their return to India on the receipt of 
. the letter, leaving all guns, the property of Dost Mahomed, 
with the new governor appointed by the existing author- 
ities at Cabul, as well as such stores and baggage as they 
were* unable to caltry away. Everything, it observed, 
had been done in good faith ; you will not be moiosted 
on your way ; and to the safe-conduct which Akbar Khan 
has given I trust for the passage of the troops under my 
immediate orders through the passes.^^ A council of war 
was immediately held, and the question raised by this 
letter was warmly debated. Havelock and Broadfoot 
urged that obedience was not due to an order written 
under compulsion, and by a superior officer who was no 
longer a free agent ; that a General who capitulated must 
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be considered as haring thereby abdicated his command, 
and that his capitulation could be binding only on those 
who were in the same predicament with himself. Sir 
Robert Sale energetically repudiated erery idea of retiring 
from Jellalabad; and it was unanimously resolved not to 
bring further disgracB on thoir country, by abandoning 
the fortress tliey now held. * As the comdiunication from 
Cabul was written under the dictation of Akbar Khan, 
and the reply was intended for his eye, it dwelt more par- 
ticularly on the truculent proclamation he had dispersed 
through the valley. To avoid compromising the Cabul 
garrison, it was moreover written in very guarded lan- 
guage, and inquired what was the nature of the security 
which was to be given for their safe conduct to Poshawur. 

Scarcely had the reply been despatched* than a l^ter 
was received from Colonel Wylde, who had been sent with 
reinforcements from India, as soon as the insur- 
rection was known to the public authorities. thSoth/anu 
The expedition was sent in hhste, Nvithout guns, wSu ' ** 
and without adequate equipment, and it proceeded with 
the most provoking tardiness, at a time when hours were 
invaluable. After a dilatory march, Colonel Wylde at 
length arrived at Peshawar, but informed Sir Robert Sale 
in this letter, that he could not advance for want of car- 
riage, and that he was, moreover, waiting the result of 
certain negotiations which the political agent at Peshawur, 
Captain Mackeson, had opened with the Afredees for a 
free passage through the Kliyber pass. The political 
agent himself likewise wrote to Jellalabad, that he con- 
sidered it a false move to attempt to fofce the pass i^ith- 
out the aid of the second reinforcement expec4ed from the 
provinces^ which included European troops and cavalry.^' 
On the 10th a letter arrived from Cabul, stating that they 
were in the most deplorable condition ; their sick and 
wounded had been sent into the city, their guns and am- 
munition surrendered, and their funds, to the extent of 
£80,000, expended in endeavouring to purchase the for- 
bearance of the Affghan chiefs ; they were completely in 
the hands o^ their enemies, and the whole force was re- 
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duooito the lowest state of depression. On the llth. Sir 
Robert Sale received a letter from ColonerWylde, stating 
definitively that it was out of his power to make any ad- 
vance, and that the garrison of Jellalabad must provide 
for its own safety. The disappointment was keenly felt, 
more especially at this period of deep anxiety ; and the 
conduct of the Government of India was severely repro- 
bated, in having intrusted the relieving foi’ce to so incom- 
petent an oflicer. Havelock, in particular, expressed his 
great regret that the charge of thorcMufoveemcnts had not 
at this critical juncture been intrusted to a man of energy 
like General Smith. There can be little doubt, that if, on 
the first intelligence of the outbreak, a large force, of all 
arms, had been equipped as Mr George^ Clerk would have 
equipped it, and pressed foiward, with the speed with 
which Geneml Smith w'ould have nianilied, every obstacle 
would have been overcome, and the relieving force would 
in all probability have reached Jellalabad in time to save 
the Cabul garrison, But there was no earnestness at bead- 
quarters; and an inadequate force, wretchedly equipped, 
was sent on leisurely, under a coinmandcr without spirit; 
and it broke down at the memth of the first defile. On 
the 12th of January a feeling of deep gloom, mingled with 
an anticipation of some dire calamity, overspread the gar- 
rison ; a letter was received from the retiring force, an- 
nouncing that it had left the cantonments, but instead of 
being allowed to push through tho Khoi»rd Cabul pass, on 
which its safety depended, <iiad been detained two days at 
Bootkhak. The letter statod that tho troops w’ere escorted 
by a thousand of Akbar Khan^s horse, and that he had 
sent messengers to the GhiLye chiefs to rouse their fana- 
ticism, and induce them to attack and plunder the now 
helpless force. On the 13th of Januarj', the worst fears 
of the garrison were realized by the turival of Dr Brydon, 
the eole survivor — excepting the few prisoners in the 
hands of Akbar Khan — of an army of 5000 men and 
10,000 camp followers, who had fallen victims to the 
treachery of the Affghans and the snows of the passes. 
It is unnecessary to enter into any detail, of tkis uu- 
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exampled calaiajity^ which is but too well kuowu to all who 
take an interest in tho history of the AfFghan war, or have 
read Kayo^s vi^d description of the fatal retreat; but 
Havelock^s notes on the subject, in his memorandum-book, 
will still be read with ^nterost. 

About 2 p, M. on the 13th •January, soinef officers were as- 
sembled on the roof of the loftiest house in Jellalabad, One of 
them espied a single horseman riding towards our walls. As he 
got nearer, it was distinctly seen that he wore European clothes, 
and was mounted on a tmvel-hacked yahoo, which he was urging, 
on with all tho speed of which it yet remained master. A signal 
was made to him by some one on the walls, w^hich he answered 
hy waving a xmvahi soldier’s forage cap over his head. Tlie 
Cahul gate was then thrown open, and several officers rushing 
out, rtH.;eivf3d, and recognized in the traveller, who dismounted,* 
the lirst, and it is to be. ft*ared the last, fugitive of the ill-fated 
force at Cabul in Dr Dry don. He was covered with slight cuts 
and contusions, aijd dreadfully exhausted. His timt few hasty 
sentences extinguished all ho))e in the hearts of the listeners re- 
garding the fortune of the C'alml force. It was evident that it 
was anniliilated. Countenances full of sorrow and (h^jection were 
immcHliately seen in every auiicr of Jellalabad ; all labour was 
suspendcal ; the wwkiiig x>a7i.ies recalled ; the assembly sounded ; 
the gates W'ere closed, and the walls and batteries manned, and 
tho cavalry stood ready to mount. The first impression was, that 
tho enemy were rapidly following a crowd of fugitives in upon 
the walls, hut thrive shots only were heard in the dimetiou of 
Char Bagh ; and when the elfervesccnce in some measure sub- 
sided, not an Aftghan e^»uld be discl^vered in that, quarter, though 
numerous telescopwis wei’e directed to it. But the recital ot^Dr 
Brydon filled all hearers with horror, grief, and indignation.” 

In the hope of recovering a few more fugitives, the 
cavalry pfftrolled in the evening two miles beyond Char 
Bagh, but in vain. A large light was exhibited at night 
on a bastion of tho Cabul gate, and four buglers of the 
13th sounded the signal to advance every half-hour for 
three nights. The sound, which had so often awaked Ihe 
animation of tho soldier, now fell with a melancholy 
accent on the ear in tho still night air. It was sounded 
to the ^ead. • 
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Wrtiiin a week after the arrival of Dr* Brydon, Have- 
lock wrote to Serampore : — 

<1 

“ A wide and sweeping destruction has overtaken our force 
which formerly garrisoned Cabul. Tlieir retreat was not a mili- 
iTaveiock’s tary operation in any \vay.^ Had they retired as a 
th“caU8?“ column, ever so late, dhey might indeed have lost their 
tr^pae. cannon and one half their force ; but they could liave 
arrived under these walls with their colours, souio show of disci- 
pline, and the oth(‘.r half of the force of every arm. But they 
credulously confided in Afighan faith, moved in the power and 
'at the dictation of Akhar K.hau, took up the positions which he 
pointed out, forbore to fire on the partisans whom lie had arrayed 
to destroy them ; and, as much to the last th(3 dupes of intrigue 
and trt'jichery as the victims of the sword, cold^ hunger, and fa- 
tigve, have been eugulfini in the eastern Ghilzye inounUins. One 
fugitive alone has reached us alive. 

^ This lias rendered our task a ditficiilt one, but 1 trust we 
look its asperities in the face like soldiers. AVe can no longer 
trust our Afighau Irrc'gulars, caid are getting rid ^of tlumi. \Ve 
must, by GckVs help, strive to defend an extensive mceinfp, of 
which the parapets uro not sim]dy caniuui ])i'oof, with an insuifi- 
cient supply of ammunition, wdiich tan last only l>y being hiis- 
bantled ; and only tivo, not stnuig, regiments of infantry, one 
European and the other native, a gocnl artillery, and 2(^0 horse. 
We have full six w'eeks’ provisions, hut forage f(»r only about 
tlirec weeks long 'v than w'c can command tlie country around 
us. We have embodied our camp followers airea<ly to upwartls 
of a thousand, and are aiming them with muskets, jezails, swords, 
spears, and oven stmes for”the defence of the walls. Akliar 
Khan has been at Imghman, and is now at Tigi'oe, raising fol- 
loWers. I think avc can, by GouV hles&ing, if bcisiegcd with 
guns protract our (lefeiico full forty days. W(^ arci resolved on 
every effort to save for Goveniment Jellalahad and Eiisteni Aff- 
ghanistan. If it cannot then relieve us, w^e sink, but we shall, I 
trust, die like soldiers.*' 

The events of this week of gloom producc3d a fooling of 
the deepest solemnity on the minds of the garrison. No 
TroopjiAiwfm* such a disaster had everbcjfallen us in any period 
of our Indian history. An entire British army 
had disappeared; the corpses of tho friends and 
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comrades whon^ the troops had left three months before 
at Cabul lay unburied in the snow, and they themselves 
were in daily eipeetation that the enemy, glutted with 
the slaughter and plunder of the Cabul army, would pour 
down on the valley of Jellalabad and assault them. These 
circumstances were w^l calc^ated to dispose the garrison 
to devotional exercises. On the Sunday after the ari’ival of 
Dr Brydon, the whole force assembled for Divine service 
in one of the open squares of the Bala Hissar, and Have- 
lock, standing up in the midst of men and officers, read 
the Church service, only substituting for the Psalms of 
the day tlu? 4Cth Psairn, which, he remarked, Luther 
was wont to use in seasons of peculiar difficulty and de- 
pression.^’ A,u(l as that band of heroes raised their voices 
to heaven with the supplication, — God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will 
wo not fear, though the earth bo removed/’ — there arose 
in their minds a sublime feeling of dependence on thv. God 
of batth'S, a noble spirit of self-devotion, and a stern de- 
teirinination to defend the l>attl(*ments around them to the 
last extremity. On the 2r)th of January, Havelock wrote : 
— ^^Our (mly friends on this side of the Sutlegc are our 
own and General Pollock’s bayonets. Thus while Cabul 
has been ovenvholmed by the billows of a terrific insur- 
rection, Candahar, Khelat-i-Ghilzie, Ghuznee, and Jellala- 
bad stand like i.solated rocks in the midst of an ocean 
covered with foam, while against and around them the 
breakers dash in wild fury, anfl the shrill cry of the sea- 
fowl is lieard above the roar of the tempest. . . . JjThe 
heart of our garrison is good, and we are -ready, with God’s 
help, fcTr’ a manful struggle, if the Governmetft will sup- 
port us with vigour. Wo are ready to fight either in open 
field, or beliind our walls, or both. But in March wo 
shall have famine staring us in the face, and probably 
disease assailing ns. Our position is, therefore, most 
critical ; but there is not, X trust, an ounce of despondency 
among us.” 

On the 26th of January, a public letter was received 
from Sfiah Spojah at Cabul, written by the moonshee of 
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coundi^^ the Cabinet in red official ink, l^t intimated that 
jS* ^ subsisting, which bound the English 

itUttbad. * to evacuate Affghanistan ; and then inquired 
what were tlie intentions of the English General, The 
messenger who convoyed it was well known to Captain 
Macgregor, an(| brought hiijsi a verbal message from the 
Shah, that he was so far in the hands of the dominant fac- 
tion at the capital, as to be compelled to act towards us 
in a manner which seemed to be hostile, but he was anxious 
to ascertain 'vvhat w^ero our real views, that he might se- 
cond them to the extent of his ability. The next day a 
council of war — tlesigimtcd by Havelock their jackdaw 
Parliament — w^as calletl hy Sir llobert Sale, to give its 
sanction to tl\e evacuation of Jellalabad, on which he and 
the' political agent had resolved. Tlu're Avas, however, 
nothing in the cornninnicatioii from Cabul to render it 
necessary to discuss such a measure. The treaty was that 
which General Elpliinstone and Jlajor- Pottinger had 
signed nnder compulsion, and both the iriilitary and poli- 
tical chief had repudiated it.s obligation, even before it 
was known to have been infamously violated by the Afi- 
ghans. When the requisition winch accompanied the copy 
of the treaty, and which was received at Jellalabad on the 
8th of Januaiy, became public in JSir Hubert Haloes force, 
thei'c was a buT*st of indignation at the disgmee of the 
ca})itulatioTi, and a unanimous rosoluticm was expressed 
not to abandon Jellalabad, as Cabul liad been abandoned. 
To these views Sir Robert ISale had giv'cn his cordial ad- 
herf^nce. On the evening of J)r Biydon^s arrival, more- 
over, Captain Broadfoot liad requested Havelock to discuss 
the questioVi of their position under its new aspetjt with 
Sir Robert Sale, and to advise him, if he was not prepared 
to defend Jellalabad to extremity, to retreat that night, 
while it was still possible. Sir Robert Sale assured 
Havelock that he had resolved to maintain his ground in 
that fortress at all hazards, and a communication to this 
effect was sent to the Commander-in-Chief in India, It is 
difficult, therefore, to account for this change of opinion in 
that bi*ave soldier, but by a reference to the notice Ve had 
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intermediately ^aeceived of the views of the Government of 
India regarding the course of policy which it was intended 
to pursue in Affghanistan. ITie first intelligence of the 
insurrection at Cabal, of the murder of Sir Alexander 
Bumes, and the siege^of the cantonment, had completely 
prostrated the spirits of Lc^d Auckland.^ The affairs of 
Affghanistan had occupied his attention intensely for four 
years. His Affghan policy was the only memorable trans- 
action of his vice-royalty. Ho had been created an earl 
for its success, and was on the eve of retiring from office, 
which he hoped to hand over to his successor, who had 
condemned his proceedings, under auspicious circum- 
stances. Suddenly Affghanistan had become an active 
volcano, and his whole policy had exploded. It was a 
great crisis, not only for onr position in India, but throifgh- 
out Asia. The supremacy of England in the East had 
been rudely shaken, and upon Lord Auckland devolved 
the duty of restoring it. Unhappily, his mind, instead of 
rising to a level with the crisis, sunk into a state of de- 
spondency, and ho contemplated these melancholy events 
chiefly as they afforded a convonieut (.opportunity for re- 
tiring from all connection Avith that country. He seemed 
to forget that to allow ourselves to be ignomiiiiously 
expelled from Affghanistan, without any attempt to nv 
trieve our prestige*, was to descend from the throne of 
India. Instead of ordering troops and guns to the scene 
of danger with energy and prom]>titiide, he dwelt only 
on tlie idea of witlidrawing f?*om Affghanistan with tJie 
smallest amount of danger. He considered it impos^ble 
that any sucjcour he could send would bo in time for the 
relief bf Cabul ; and even in roferenco to JRllalabad he 
merely refnarked that ‘^it might be well perhaps that two 
or three regiments should be assembled at Pesliawur. An 
advance to Jellalabad could only be intended to give 
security to Hale, and, with the aid of the Hikh>s, one bri- 
gade with artillery should bo sufficient. If all sliould be 
lost at Cabul, we will not encounter new hazards for re- 
conquest.” Those sentiments show the depth of depress- 
ion to Vhichbthe mind of Lord Auckland was reduced by 
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this calamity. The Commander-in-Ch^ef, Sir Jasper 
Nicholls^ had always disapproved of the expedition to 
Affghanistan, aud was lukewarm in senditig forward rein- 
forcements in support of a policy he condemned. Both 
the Governor-General and the Coimnander-in- Chief were 
thus opposed to any vigorou^offort to retrieve our position 
in that country. They were perfectly justified in repudiat- 
ing every idea of sending a second cx})editioTi to support the 
throne of our puppet, Shah Soojah ; but in their anxiety 
to escape from a country in which our honour had been 
entombed, they were not sufiiciontly alive to the necessity 
of restoring our reputation in the oves of Asia, and res- 
cuing our officers and tlioir wives from captivity. The mi- 
litary and poytical chiefs at Jollalabad wen^ necessarily 
anxious to ada])t their measures to the views which had 
been communicated to them, and were thus induced to 
propose the abandoiiTnent of Jellalubad, and to advocate a 
measure which, under other circumsUnces, they would 
have spurned with indignation. 

At this memorable council of war, held on the 27t.h of 
January, Sir }iobc!*t vSale said tliaf he Lad called the ofii- 
cers together to discuss the measure on wdiich G^iplain 
Macgreg(jr and lie w'ere agreed. Captain Maegregor then 
explained the c ire uni stances in wliieli tlicy were placed, 
witliout ho])e of any succour from their owm Goverunumt, 
and stated that, tliongh he reserved his right to act as ho 
thought fit, he was anxious to hear the opinions of those 
present on tlie quest ion. Captain Broadfoot urged with 
grojrg vtdieinmice tliat there wt.s no ground for conelmiing 
that the (iovornment of India had aliandoned them, i hough 
its ineasurt^s were very f(‘oble. lie insisted on the pro- 
duction of the letter from Calcutta, which was accordingly 
road; and it was found that the expressions (unployod in 
it were sufficient!}’ strong to justify Captain Maegregor^s 
assertion. The indignation against the Ciovorrior-Geneml 
and the Government, including the CommaTidcr-m-Chief, 
but chiefly tho Governor- General, went beyond all bounds. 
'Po men who liatl been labouring for ton weeks under the 
most appalling difficulties to hold Jellalabad/or their Go- 
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vernnicnt, and to maintain the honour of their country, 
it was intolerable to hear that their own rulers now coolly 
contemplated the policy of abandoning them to their fate. 
Captain Broadfoot urged that there was a new Governor- 
General, Lord Ellenborough, expected from England, and 
that the Duke, now fn po*v^r, would never sanction so 
feeble and disreputable a policy. His warmth, however 
excusable under the oxcitemont created by the Govern- 
ment letter and the proposal for evacuation, served to 
damage his cause, and to give an advantage to his op- 
ponents who were in favour of a capitulation, and who* 
formed the great majority of the council. As the passions 
of the members w'ere too much excited for a calm delibera- 
tion of the question, the council was adjourned to the next 
day. Havelock had attended the meeting as a niemJber 
of tlie GeneraFs Staff, but ho had no vote. His voice had 
always been fur holding out to the last extremity. In the 
course of the evening Captain Broadfoot discussed the 
subject anew with him, and al the rcMpicst of his friend he 
drew up a nioinuraiidinn enumerating, in calm and forcible 
language, all the I’oasons w^hich led him to consider the 
surrender of Jcllalabad unadvisable and imprudent. For- 
tified by this opinion, Ca])tain Broadfoot renewed his 
(jpposition to the humiliating proposal when the council 
met again. Captain Alaegregor again pwoduced and read 
the reply which he jjroposed to send to Shah Soojah, the 
purport of which Avas, that we held J(‘llaliibad and the 
country only for him, and Avefe noA\" ready to return to 
India if he Avished it. We proposed, theri*fore, to evacuate 
Jollalabad and Affghanistan fortliAvitli, and to march out 
with owr colours, arms, and amiiiunition, undftr au escort 
command^id by one of the king’s sons. We required that 
Mahomed Akbar Khan should evacuate Lughman before 
we retired from Jcllalabad; avo offered to give four hostages 
asa tokenof our sincerity, and required that hostages sliould 
be given to us, to bo exchanged for our OA\m at Peshawur ; 
at the same time avo were to bo assisted with supplies and 
carriage. Ca{)tain Broadfoot reprobated any treaty what- 
ever Afith t]^Q treacherous Affghans, but the majority of 
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the members were opposed to bis and Havelock^s views, 
and it was voted to treat. Captain Broa&foot then com- 
bated the terms of the reply, item by item, but succeeded 
only in expunging the proposal to give hostages, though 
Captain Macgregor had offered to become one of them. 
Finally, he urged the necessity of hisisting on the release 
of all our prisohers, as an indispensable condition of our 
retirement; but tliis proposal was overruled from the 
assumption that they would assuredly be surrendemd on 
our reacliing Peshawur. It was then detennined that the 
'letter should be transmitted to Cabul, on which Captain 
Broadfoot rose and ironically congratulated them on the 
figure they would cut if a relieving forc e sliould be march- 
ing into Jellalabad, as they were marching out of it. 

Xht'se successive meetings of the council of war pro- 
duced a depressing eflect on the troops, w'ho wcx*e iinper- 
uiahearten- fcctly acciuaiiited with its proceedings. Colonel 
Dennie, on leaving the second council, very 
of war. imprudently announced to inquirers that it had 
been resolved to I'etire from Jellalabad, and abandon the 
country; on which Havelock rushed after him, and en- 
treated him to s])aro such discourse, remarking that it was 
a most diflBcult task to keep up the spirits of the men, 
notwithstanding llie resolution manifested by the (ffticers, 
but if they were once possessed w ith the idea of our being 
about to suiTcndcr the tow n to the enemy, they w'ould 
sink into a state of indiflerenct', and thus enhance the 
difficulties of onr position. ♦ To counteract the dc's])oiHleucy 
of the men, Captain Broadfoot summoned them the next 
moaning to iiicrciused exertion, and set the whole garrison 
to the completion of the ditch round the mmparts. 
Arduous laboui's soon restored their cheorfulue^ss. After 
the letter had been des])atched to tho capital by the 
political and military chiefs, tho course which was to be 
pursued wdien tho reply arrived became a subject of earnest 
debate. Havelock gave it as his opinion, that if the con- 
ditions were accepted without hesitation, there was no 
course left to them but to vindicate ^heir character for 
good faith by evacuating the town, and retirijag to^Pesha- 
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wijr, holding tljpmselves ready to fight if any of the con* 
ditions were infringed. But, if the answer was delayed, 
or appeared tcf bo evasive, or w^as clogged w^ith any 
restrictions or reservations, they should consider them- 
selves at liberty to act according to their own discre- 
tion. * ^ 


The reply came from Cabul on the 8th of February, and 
was to the effect that, if the officers were sincere in their 
intentions, they must affix their seals to the Repivfrom 
document. Since the despatch of the letter, t&L brSk’. 
however, the members of the council had dis- 
cussed their former proceedings among themselves. Some 
of them had begun to fool a degi*ee of compunction at the 
pusillanimity which had been manifested, ^id were now 
disposed to adopt the nobler resolution to hold out to the* 
last. To this haj)py result the incessant representations 
of Havelock and Captain Broadfoot hfwl in no small degree 
contributed. Jiut it was doubtless promoted by the suc- 
cessful issue of two recent foi'iiys, winch had put the gar- 
rison in possession of 170 liorn(‘cl cattle, and more tlian 
700 head of slieep, A s))irit of in creasing confidence was 
thus diffused through the force. Despatches had also 
been roccuved from Captain Maekeson at Peshawar, in the 
postscript of one of which ho announced the birth of the 
Prince of W ales. The garrison w^ere doteriniiied that no 
sense of difficulties should bo allowed to damp their loyalty, 
and at ten o'clock a roval salute w?»s fired from the 


ramparts of Jellalabad. Befi)re*tiie echo of the salute from 
hill to hill had died out, a council of war was held to^e- 
libcrate on the reply from Cabul. General Sale and 
Captain Maegregor requested the officers, in^U’ordanco 
with the rtquisition of the Cabul chiefs, to affix their seals 
to the document, but they w'ere now found to bo opposed 
to any confirmation of the treaty, and were anxious to 
break off the negotiations and retrieve their honour. 
Captain Broadfoot urged that the replj^, which irnplieTl a 
doubt of their siucority, liberated them from all obligations. 
His views were adopted by the majority, and a lottc^r 
drawn fip by .Colonel Monteith was sent to Cabul, which 
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left tliem free to act according to thein own jadginent, 
without any breach of faith. ^ 

Thus a negotiation which at one time threatened to com- 
promise both the national honour and the safety of the 
garrison, was brought to a happy, termination# chiefly, if 
not entirely, through the firmness of Havelock and Broad- 
foot. It w’as on this occasion, more especially, that the 
correctness of Broadfoot’s opinion of his friend, written 
three months before in a letter to his family, was substan- 
, tiated : The wliole of the olBccrs in the garrison would not 
compensate for Ilavclock^s loss. Brave to admiration, im- 
perturbably cool, looking at his profession as a science, and, 
as far as I can see or judge, correct in his viows/^ The 
same day on< whicli this wise and spirited decision was 
adapted, intelligence was received from Peshawur, that 
large reinforcements were coming up to the succour of the 
garrison, througli the Punjab. There was no more talk 
of a surrender. 

The Government of India, on receiving intelligence of 
the entire annihilation of the Cabul force, was roused by 
the magnitude of the calamity to some appearance of 
CTiorgy. India looked with anxiety for the decision of its 
such a crisis. A. proclamation wm 
ttccordingly issued, in which the Go\ ernor-Gen- 
eral assured the subjects of Ihe Crown, tliat he 
ti >us. ‘ considered the calamity which had overtaken tho 
British arms only “ as a new occasirm for displaying the 
stability and vigour of tho British power, and the admir- 
able spirit and valour of the British Indian army.^' But 
after this spasmodic ebullition of vigour, the Government 
relapsed into that faint-heartedness, winch had from the 
commencement of these difiiculties reigned at the Council 
Board in Calcutta. Lord Auckland soon after abandoned 
every idea of retrieving our honour, or even rescuing the 
captives, except, perhaps, by tho humiliating device of a 
random ; arid wrote to the Comniander-in-Chief, that his 
sole object in sending on a second brigade under General 
Pollock, was to withdraw the garrison at Jollalabad from 
its perilous position, and to retire from the country. Tho 
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appointment of jSenpral IMlock, an officer of experience 
and ability, to the command of this important expedition, 
not only gave satisfaction, but inspired confidence. On 
the 13th of February, intelligence was received in Jellalabad 
of his arriyal at Peshawur, invested with full military and 
political powers in Aflghanistan, , 

The spirited proclamation of Government, and the news 
of General Pollock’s advance, came most opportunely to 
sustain the spirits of the noble garrison, for Approach of 
their great foe, Akbar Khan, now made his ap- AkUrKhan. 
pearanco in the valley. Had he come down upon Jella- 
labad fresh from his triumph at Cabal, with the guns he 
had wrested from our army, and roused the fanatic moun- 
taineers to a v^igoruus attack on the town, i^s ]>eril would 
have been indeed great. But his advance was pr^ri-* 
dcntially impeded for more than a month by difierences 
with the chiefs at Cabal, and daring this period the de- 
fences had been thoroughly j'epaired, the ditch all but 
com])leted, provisions had been laid in, and reinforcements 
und<3r an abki commander had reached Peshawur. When, 
therefore, on the morning of the loth of February, his 
camp was descried on tJio hither bank of the river, its ap- 
pearance excited more curiosity than apjn^ehension. ‘''At 
length,” writes Havelock, ** our redoubted enemy ap- 
])rouches.” 

“A 8in<::;lo poled Englisli tent is ohservod among othei’s, wliieli 
is as('ertaijH*d to )n* the canvas uIxmIc cd* ^lalioincd ,'\kl>ar Klian. 
Our telescopcR distinctly noti<‘c tlirco or four uthor tents of ^^lite 
canvas ; the rest are of hla<k felt ’’ . 

“ T ottglit ht‘for(‘ t(» liavc noticed that from thc^time of this 
force eiit(‘ri 4 ig Jellalahad, (uir llrilish soMiers liave had no sja'rit 
mti^ms, a groat ])art cJ the not vory anii)l(' ^^ipply of (air 
eomiiiissariai having Ixhmi lo^t in tlie descent of the 
Huft Kotui. . . . AVithont fear of contradiction, it may 
bo assorttal, that not only has the amount of laborious work Ihey 
have comphded williout this factitious aid been sur|aising ; but the 
•State and the garrison have gained full one-thirvl in manual exer- 
tion by ^heir entire sohric-t}". Every liaiicl lias ho(in coiishantly 
employed with the shovel and pickaxe. If there had been a 
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spirit ration, one-third of the labour would hatje been diminished 
in consequence of soldiers bcconiing the inmates of the hospital 
and guard-houses, or coining to their work Ifith fevered biain 
and trembling hand, or sulky and disaffected, after the protracted 
debauch. Kow all is health, cheerfulness, industry, and resolu- 
tion.” * 

I ^ 

On the 19th of February, a letter was received from 
General Pollock, in which he conveyed to Sir Kobert Sale 
and Captain Macgregor the satisfaction with which the 
Thee&rth- Government had heard of the judicious and 
Fib? spirited reply sent by them to the instructions 
from Cabul to evacuate Jellalabad ; he also stated 
that he would not hesitate to move on at once, at all risks, 
if it were necfssai^', to save the garrison from annihilation, 
but he considered it more advisable to concentrate his 
whole force at Peshawur, provided the garrison could hold 
out long enough to enable him to do so. Sir Robert Sale 
determined to send him a statcuneut of his resources, and 
his means of resisting an attack, and to point out, that in 
a month the whole of tlie horses of his cavalry and artillery 
must perish, after whicli a retreat, even upon the ad- 
vancing force of General Pollock, would be impossible. Sir 
Robert was seated by the side of Havelock — who was em- 
ployed in writing the letter — and of Captain Wade, when 
the house was violently sliak(ni. The motion was pro- 
longed and increased in vehemence. T^'he books on the 
writing-table begfin to dance before their eyes, and they 
were obliged to sally fortli to avoid being crushed under 
the^ ruins of the house. The shocks continued without 
intermission with friglitful violence, A dense cloud of 
dust obscufed the sky. A confused rumbling sound w^as 
heard around them, wildly mingled wdth the crush of fall- 
ing houses, and the outcries of the garrison followers, and 
the people of tlu: town. The violence of the agitation 
under their feet increased, and the very foundations of the 
earth seemed to bo sliaken. Then there was a lull, and 
the hope arose in every mind that the violence of the 
phenomenon was expended. But in the twinkling of an 
eye, the elemental uproar was renewed with indesfiribable 
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fury, and everj^ hope of their surviving to tell the tale 
seemed to vanish. The earth was now agitated with a 
kind of ground*swell, so forcible, th^t it was impossible 
for them to keep their footing. The wrench of nature 
seemed so violent, that they looked for the earth to open 
under their feet. All faces aj this crisis gathered black- 
ness/' and thoughts of the impending dissolution of^nature 
crowded into their minds. A sense of giddiness, blind- 
ness, and bewilderment had seized on all, when, after 
some long and fearful heaves, the agitation subsided. 
They faltered thanks to Heaven for life, and as they rushed 
out of the court-yard, thouglit what had become of the 
labour of their hands, and where were their defences. The 
effect produced on the fortifications was tliu^ described in 
the official despatch written by Havelock : — • • 

“ Tlic earthquake shook down all our parapets which hud been 
built with 80 iiiiich labour, iiijund seviual of our bastions, cast 
to the ground all our guard-houses, demolished a third of the 
town, made a c(nisiderahle break in the rampart of a curtain in 
the Poshawur face, and reduced the Cabul gate to a shapeless 
mass of rums." We knew," he, also wrote privately, “ that the 
enemy Inwl seven miles to march fnmi Pinur Khail, and guessed 
that lui was not in less consternation tliaii our^elv(N. Ilis camp 
could scarcely have (‘si ajM'd tiie shuck ; but it was necessary to 
guard against a smhhui ruslj being made upon our >valis by 
parties of his people, wlio might have bi'en concealed behind the 
hills. As soon as tlie agitathm subsided, the troops were as- 
sembled at their alarm posts bj’ souM of bugle ; hut after a short 
pause, ascertain tliat no fo(*^ were near, piled their arm^ re- 
sumed their entnuiching tools, and set themselves with determina- 
tion to tbe tiisk of n*st(U'ing the def*nccs. TemjK> 9 ary pam):)ets 
wei’C throwij up of louse clods, the earth cleared out of the ditch, 
gabions tilled to block up the main brc‘ache.s, and palisades fixed 
to im}>edo the jirogress of assailants through othei’s. In a few 
hours the walls wore a more encouraging as]>ect . . . The energy 
with which our tiX)ops of all arms laboured in restoring the ^de- 
fences exceeds all calculation, and beggars all commendation. 
Tiioy worked like men struggling for tlieir c'xisteiice, but with as 
much cheerfulness and gt)od-hnmoiir as industry and pei^evemnce. 
They liafi no rum to paralyze their nerves, sour their tempers, or 
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predispose them to idleness and sullen discontent A long course 
of sobriety and labour has made men of mere*' boys of recruits, 
and brought the almost raw levy, which foianed two-thirds of 
the array of the 13th, to the firm standard of the Roman disci- 
pline. Tliey are now iiistruct(‘d to entrench themselves nightly, 
as well as to fight a battle every day.” 

Captain Broadfoot was standing on the ramparts when 
the earthqiiake occurred, and on seeing the defences fall 
ReBtoration one after another, said to a friend near him, 
Enlqiirf® Now is the time for Akbar Khau/^ He hast- 
‘iiitbc\Wy. ened down when the shocks had ceased, and 
made immediate arrangements for repairing the injury* 
Through his scientific genius and indomitable energy the 
parapets were entirely restored by the end of the month, 
the Cabul gate again rendered serviceable, the bastions 
either restored or the curtain filled in wliere restoration 
was impracticable, and every battery re-established.” So 
rapidly were the works restored that the enemy, seeing in 
a few days no trace of the effects of the earthquake, de- 
clared that Jellalabad was the only place in the valley 
which had escaped, and through the elBfect of English 
witchcraft. injury inflicted on Jellalabad was indeed 

slight compared wfith that which was felt in the neighbour- 
hood of Akbar Khan’s camp, where houses and forts had 
been prostrated. More especially, in the valleys yet red 
with the blood of our slaughtered oflRcers, men, and fol- 
low’ers, there had been a general destruction of towers, 
walls, and tenements, under the ruins of which no small 
number of the cruel and treacherous inhabitants had 
perished with their whole famines. Akbar Khan, far from 
being able 'to take advantage of the dismantled state of 
Jellalabad, was scarcely able to keep his troops together, 
and restrain them from quitting his standard to condole 
with their suffering families, or to repair the injuries of 
the catastrophe. 

©n the 7th of March a letter was received from the 
durbar at Cabul, categorically demanding the evacuation 
ThegarrJwm Jellalabad. No council of war was held ; the 
reply which was sent simply referred th% Cabul 
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cabinet to Genojal Pollock, now the chief poli- 
tical authority in AfFghanistan. The messenger, auvS. 
a nobleman of Herat, who had accompanied Major Pot- 
tingor to Cabul, and had frequently visited Havelock at 
the capital, having now renewed his intercourse, infoimed 
him that if the order w^is not j3om plied with a la^ge army 
would be immediately sent from Cabul, with a powerful 
artillery, to expel them from the town. Thus, in addition 
to the assaults of Akbar Khan, they had now the pros- 
pect of being attacked by another and more formidable 
foe, the levy en masse of the capital, accompanied by the 
guns taken from our force. Havelock, in noticing these 
fresh difficulties, remarks, Quo de choses paraissent im- 
possibles, et que cependant ont faites, par des hommes 
rosolus, qai n^avaient plus d^autre ressource que la mort4 
At the same time a letter vras received from Colonel 
Palmer at Ghuznec, informing Sir Robert Sale that after a 
siege of four montlis he had been constrained, for want 
of water, to capitulate ; and the officers of the 27th Native 
Infantry, among wdiom was a nephew of Havelock, were 
now in the hands of the enemy. 

The subject of greatest anxiety in the garrison at this 
time was the subsistence of the cavalry and artilleiy horses. 
Forasrintr parties w^ero sent out daily under an Fonmin^ par- 
escort, and constantly attacked by the enemy. 

On the 10th of March the Affghans planted their repiisel ^ 
advanced parties so near the walls, that it was suspected 
they intended to mine the fortrdfes ; it was resolved, there- 
fore, to make a vigorous sally. Colonel Dennie took Jhe 
command of a body of about 800 men, and issuing from 
the gate, drove off the enemy, and ascertained beyond 
ioubt thatuthero had been no attempt to undermine them. 
Akbar Khan then drew out his w^hole army and advanced 
to the attack. The guns from the ramparts poured a de- 
structive fire on him, and our horse and foot attacked him 
with such impetuosity that he was obliged to fly, leaving 
more than a hundred dead on the field. The whole force 
had now been employed without cessation for three weeks 
in restofing tjie defences, and as it did not seem probable 
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that the enemy* would venture another ^ttack idter their 
recent defeat, it was determined to permit the wearied 
troops to enjoy the luxurj’ of rest from th^ir labours on the 
Sabbath of the loth of March, — an announcement mosft 
acceptable to the soldiers of the ISth, many of whom joined 
Havelockin devotional exercises. 

On the 1 7th* of March, information was received from 
General Pollock, of the 8th of the month, that he did not 


oenerai Pol- expoct tliG arrival of the regiment of dragoons 
tmachSi- which had been sent to reinforce him before 
‘ the 20th, when he would certainly advance, 

and hoped to achieve a signal victory under the walls 
of Jellalabad. He wished to know whether Sir Hobert 


could hold out to the last day of March. In a post* 
script to his fetter, ho added that the only object of liis ad- 
vance was to rescue the garrison from its peril, and that 
it was then to return with him across the frontier. This 


was the last order issued by Lord Auckland before he 
resigned the government. In the paroxysm of vigour 
created by the unparalleled disgrace and disaster we had 
suffered at Cabul, he announced to India that '^active inea- 
aures would be steadily pursued to assist such operations 
as might be required for the maintenance of the honour and 
interests of the British Government,^^ That resolution 


soon faded, and General Pollock was now instructed to 
withdraw his own brigades and that of Jellalabad to India ; 
leaving our officers and their wives, the widows and 
the children, in the hands of the enemy ; our prestige, 
whjeh had always been a tower of strength, annihilated ; 
and our national, honour trampled in the dust. It is to 
be feared, wrote Havelock, on hearing of this determina- 
tion, that Government is infected with the ^dangerons 
timidity which teaches them to despair of regaining their 
power in this country, and that they wdll adopt pusillanim- 
ous measnres, which will endanger their empire in India.'^ 
SiF Robert Salehs reply, dated the 17th of March, was sent 
in French, 


*^Mon G^n^ral,— J’ai re 9 n aujourd^hui votre lettre du 
avoc un post-^scriptum du 8“*. Assurej-vouS que je 
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garderai secret I 0 propos du Gouvemoment. Je puis bion, 
si le veut le bon Dieu, maintenir ma poste ici jusqu^au 
dernier do Mars ; et quand vous airiverez avec les dra- 
gons^ je serai pret h faire tout co que vous ordonnerez ; 
inais il faut encore vqjis pr^venir que mes troupes man- 
qiient enticrement dcs tentes^et dcs anim^ux pour trans- 
porter cct Equipage et lour bagage.^^ 

The state of the garrison of Jollalabad was now daily 
becoming more critical. The ELiro])ean troops had been 
for many days on reduced rations of salt meat, Erhausteii 
without vegetables, and it was doubted whether 
even this allowance could be continued beyond Jeiiaiabad. 
the second week of April. Th(M)fficers were also on short 
commons. They had excellent bread, and |^enty of good 
water; wine and beer were unknown; roasted corn Bad* 
long been substituted for tea and (X)flee; their sugar had 
faik'd them, but there wa.s ik> lack of tobacco. Tlie native 
troops were ill ofl’ wdth their diminished rations of ofta/i, 
Akbar Khan did not venture to attack the garrison after 
the sevtu’o lesson ho had received on the 10th ; but he 
estfiblished ho strict a blockade that it was no longer pos- 
sible to obtain either }>rovisions or forage. Sir Kobert 
Sale luul dii'octed all the camels to be destroyed, Avitli the 
view of preserving the h/ioostt for the cavalry and artillery 
horses. ^Fo crown their difficulties, a hotter arrived from 
General Eollock, with intelligence that the drd Eragoons 
had been detained by rain, and that he could scarcely ex- 
pect them bohu’c the 28tli or ^9tli of March. He was 
desirous of moving immediately on the arrival of that 
corps ; but, as it would be necessary to maintain posts in 
Jiis roaV as he advanced, it was desirable to await the 
arrival of the 81st Foot, which was not c^xpected to reach 
Poshawur before the middle of April, and he was desirous 
of knowing whether Sir Kobert Sale could hold out till 
the 26th of that month. The General in his replv pointed 
out the privations and risks to which the garrison mus^ in 
that case bo subject, but added, ^^more than all this, we 
dread failure on your part in forcing the passes. Have- 
lock on receiving this intelligence rccoidcd in his note- 
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book : It is hardly to be doubted that Oeneral Pollock 
will await the arrival of the 01st before he advances. 
Meanwhile wo imist be patient, and put o\^r trust in God.^^ 
But ^vhen the prospcHit of relief was thus postponed, he 
evidently considered their position all but desperate, and 
the letter he wrote had all tht^appoaranco of a farewell letter 
to his friends in India. It was addressed to Gencnul Smith. 

“Jollalabnrl, 30tl. March, 1842, 

“ My dear Genonil,— Kindly forward this to Maivhinan, after 
.perusino; it. "\Ve hold our own, by CSod’s hlessinj^% hut sluill 
have ^raiu provisions on a rediK'od rate for n)t'n, and corn for 
troops <»n]y to llie 13th ])roxiiuo. Existmice may b(‘ snpjn^rted 
by one coiitriv’anco ami aiujilmr ton days lonf^t'r, hid tlie most 
sanguine eanno^i ]io}>e to ]m»trael that lorni. You will see then 
hoT;' inueli de]R‘nds on General Pollock's success in forcing or 
turning the KhyVier ; the latter might, 1 tliink, he dom* by the 
Kiii»i»er route ; hut tlu^n, lilo‘ Napoleon by the, Great St Ueinard, 
the movement might he Um» late, and dellalahad, like (ienoa, bo 
lost. All is in tin* hands of (omI. I wi.di Mardnnan eltMrly to 
umlerstiind, that if 1 fall in tliis stniggle, winch humanly speak- 
ing is so ju’ohahle, my wile and eliildnm will, as rcgunls worldly 
prosipects, have to depend entirely on tlie money lodged for the 
purehas(3 of my majority, and tlie small pen.si(m of my rank. 1 
trust lie will be able, to make arrangements to prev(mt tluar (;x- 
perieneing want, until tlie question of the is'>^ue of this sit gi^ and 
of Havelock shall liave lieen de<‘ided. }h* can write to England, 
that I am at present in the liighest health and sjiirits, and rely- 
ing fully on th(* merits of the lledefoner, and will he Avell 
please 1, if it be His will, to^ end my days in so honourabhi uu 
eiitprprise as the defence of Jelkdabad. 

“believe me, in} dear Oeni'ral, 

V “31o&t faithiully. your (dd .snh;xllerri, 

“ H I :n h V H AV K r.ocK . ’* 

«* 

The mouth of April, writes Havelock, ^'eorninenm'd 
auspiciously ; for a long time large flocks of sheep have 
been seen grazing w'itliin cannon-shot of the 
place, and hopes vrere sometimes entertained of 
capturing them. It wa.s, however, commonly observed, 
that considerable bodies of horsemen wen? posted in some 
secure place. The near approach of theso cafilo was, 
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therefore, viewed as a means of decoying our troops into 
an ambuscade. But on the 1st of April, the opportunity 
soomi3d irresistible. The ‘ fleecy people ^ were again seen 
in large numbers on the Cabul side ; the ruined forts were 
but thinly Tnann(3d, and the cnelny^s parties of horse ap- 
peared to bo small. *The gjites were thrown open, and 
as the bugle sounded, every trooper in tlieir little body, 
and 200 of the 13th, and the same number of the 35th, 
with the tiappers, luarehod forth in the highest glee, and 
after a very brief and fee])l(‘ re.sistance on the part of the 
enmny, drove in a tlr>ek of more than 500 sheep and goats, 
a circumsiancc which elevated, in no common degree, the 
spirits of tlie soldiers, who had been some days on half- 
rations of salt meat. ^J\vo days after, a lettc^j;* from General 
Pollock announced that he had ch^termiiied to advance to * 
the relief of the gwrison, without wailing for tlie arrival 
of the 31st; but irom the report he ga\'o of tlie temper of 
his native' troetpis, whose imaginations invested the Khyber 
defiles witli evei’v image of tc'rror, it w'as feared that the 
attempt would be iittimded with no ineonsiderable risk. 

Havelock had for siwc'ral days urgc'd Sir Uo])ert to 
make a bold attack on Akbar Khaids camp, wdiich had 
been ])itclKHl wdthin two miles of the* town of uav.'imk 
Jellalabad, and thus ?-aise tlie siege by their own IVXVt'to 
excTtions. Jhit Sir Uobort, tliougli the bravest KUnn. 
of the brave, sometimes shrunk from the r('S])onsibility of 
taking the initiative* in a daring entei’jirise. Tliis deficiency 
was generally su])])lied by the ^(*11-1 empored beddnessand 
consuuiinatc* judginent of Havelock, but on this occii^iou 
the General 1unu*d a deaf ear on his* advice. On the 
evening of the 5tli of April, a Cashineriau, ^vBo had been 
often c*ni] Joyed as a spy by Caplaiii ilaegregor, and had 
been made ])risoner by Akliar Khan, esctiped from his 
camp, and c'ame to ITfivelock wdth the intelligence that it 
%vas g(*nerally re[)orted and believed in the enemy’s camp, 
that Genc'ral Pollock had met wdtli a reverse. Trust?ng, 
it was said, to tlie treacherous assurances of the Afrerlees, 
ho had advance'd into the pass, and, after having been 
monntaiueers the w hole day, had been 
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obliged to retreat. Towards midnight, aiiotlier spy from 
the onemy^s camp asserted that General Pollock had lost 
guns, and that the heads of some of his s61diers had been 
brought to Akbar Khan. Havelock took the reports to 
Sir Robert Sale in the dead of iii^ht, and again impor- 
tuned him to nKJVO out witl». his entire force, and boldly 
attack the enemy, but met with no success. On the 
morning of the 6th, a salute was tired from Akbar Khan^s 
camp, in honour of the victory which was said to have 
been gained over the English general. This circumstance 
was well calculated to depress the minds of the garrison. 

Couplcd,^^ writes Havelock, “with tlie news of the pre- 
ceding night, the event did at first create some feelings of 
gloom, it Bopmed as if the tide of events had set in uni- 
formly against us, and that our hopes ijf succour, which 
had been some days sanguine, had once more vanished, 
and that wc were consigned to a new succession of priva- 
tions and labours, terminating in inevitable and utterly 
ruinous disaster. Destruction to the many and captivity 
to the few, were the mildest terms we coulcl boj>e from our 
sanguinary foe. But with these painful feelings, thoi'o 
sprang up in every breast a growth of brighter and more 
■worthy sentiments, and all burnt with the desire to be led 
against the enemy, and try their mettlc‘ in tlie f>pen field. 
Sir Robert Sale in a few hours came to the decision, that 
their ardour should not be damped, and as eycuiing ap- 
proached, issued his written orders for a general attack on 
the enemy^s camp the next morning.’^ It has been sup- 
posed that this attack was det«ermine<l on in a council of 
war 5 but councils of war never vote for fighting. The 
fact was tliat the senior oflBcers were resolved to fight ; 
and Abbot had even taken dovrn liis guns for tiie conflict 
without orders. On the evening of the 6th they waited 
on Sir Robert Sale, and, in strong language, urged an 
attack on Akbar Khan. The two yirincipal advisers of 
Sir Robert, Captain Wade and Havelock, voluntarily ab- 
sented themselves on this occasion. ''I love the old 
soldier, wrote Havelock in a letter to Serampore, and 
rejoice that, though he did not listen to my single voice. 
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he was swayed#by the united opinion of some older and 
some younger men, since it redounded to his own reputa- 
tion and to the good of his country/^ The plan of the 
action was immediately drawn up by Havelock, and is 
thus recorded in his upte-book : — 

“ Tliree columns of infantry were to be forAed. Tbe centre, 
under Colonel Dermic, was to consist of the 13th, 500 strong; 
the loft, of^ the 35th, xmder Colonel Monteith, mustering the 
same number of bayonets ; and the right, under Captain Have- 
lock, comi^osed of one company of the 1 3th, another of the 35th,. 
and the detaclimcnt of Sappers under Lieutenant Orr, the whole 
amounting to 3G0. — Captain Broadl(jot was lying on his couch, 
uniihle to move, fiom the effects of a dangerous wound he had 
n*c.eived in a sortie' on the 24th of March. — ^T^ese were to be 
STipport/f'd by the fire of six guns of the light fiedd batterf, to* 
which Captain Backhouse was temporarily attached, and with 
wliicli ('aptfiin l^Iacgrcgor volunteered his services, as well as by 
the whole of our small body of cavalry. The right column, 
und(*r HaveIo(‘k, was to lead the attack ; and penetrating between 
the ivstored works within 800 yards of the jdace, preserve the 
appui of the river, strive to drive. befV>re it the enemy's skir- 
mishers, and thus ])repjire the way for the niiiiiterrupted advance 
of the two oilier columns up to the centre of tlio enemy’s posi- 
tion. Tliis they were to assault and emlcavour to ]ienetrate, 
while the advanced column made, a simultaneous attack on tlie 
extreme left of the Alfghans. All three assailing columns were 
then to work in combination towards onr own left, since it was 
supposed that on the enemy’s extijune left his chief forces lay.” 

In the int(‘rmc(liato space between Jellalabad and the 
einnuy^s eiieaTnj)ment there stood several small forts, which 
had ])reviously occasioned considerable annoyance, and it 
was distinctly agreed that the order of operations should 
not be disturbed by an attempt to attack any of tlioin. 

At early dawn, without bugle or drum, the troops foil 
into their ranks and marched out of Jellalabad. Akbar 
Khan, thou<rh he had sent several emissaries Efipapement 
during the jirevious night to spread a report April, 
thron^i the town that he was yireparing to fly, was found 
to be perfectly ready to receive them. liis troo])s, about 
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GOOO in number, were drawn up before camp, bis 
left resting on the Cabul ris^or. Havelock moved on 
rapidly in advance with Lis column, and, driving the skir- 
mishors before him, pushed on towards the enemy^s camp, 
the other columns following him. J^t the distance of about 
three- quai*ters of a mile froniiiJellalabad, however, a flank- 
ing fire was opened from one of the forts on the centre 
column, 'which Sir Robert Sale acconij>aiiied. He directed 
Colonel Dcnnie to storm it ; rushing in with his men of 
the he passed the outer wall through an opening, 

but found himself exposed to a murdtu-ous fire from the 
inner keep, wliere he was mortally wounded by an Alfghan 
marksman, and in him fell one of the mos.t gallant soldiers 
in the British ^’riiiy. This false move diu’anged the order 
of bhttle, and well nigh cost us the day. Sir Robert Sale 
sent orders to Havelock, whose column, owing to this di- 
vergence, was greatly in advance of tlu' others, to hair. 
He replied, that lie would halt wliere lit* was, but that 
he heard Akbar\s drum beating, and should soon have his 
whole foive upon liini.’^ Akbar Khan, seeing Havelock 
unsnppoHed, brought down his fornuilable cavalry, said 
to be lobO in number, upon that feeble column of odO 
men, Havelock pf)sted the company of the 13th in a 
walled enclosure on his right, to pour a flanking fire on 
the enemy, and formed the rest into square*. Tliat ho 
might be able to command both parties, he himself re- 
mained outside the s(|uare^till the horsemen were (‘losc3 
upon them. His men eommenired firitig without orders, 
and rhis horse, fresh from hmg confinement, and thus 
placed bctweim two fires, threw' liim, and galloped back ; 
thereby creating an impression that he had been' slain. 
He must have fallen under the sw'ords of the Affghans, 
had not a sapy>er and two men of the loth rushed forw’ard 
and rescued him. The enemy’s liorso, who had charg(*(J 
with much resolution, approached within thirty yards ; 
their leader was shot as his s])ear-head touched the 
bayonets of the square, but exposed as they were to a 
heavy fire in front and flank, they were shaken, pulled up, 
and retired in confusion. Looking back, and seeifig that 
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tho centre colijinn had now abandoned its unsuccessful 
attempt on tho Ibrt^ Havelock reformed his column and 
resumed his ad^fance for a few hundred yards. Again the 
hostile horse came swooping down upon him. He cau- 
tioned his men to reserve their fire till they were wiMiiii 
thirty yards of the en^my, aijfi throwing the whole column 
into one square, awaited the attack, which*was more feebly 
made and more easily repulsed than before. Sir Robert 
Sale then aent Backhouse’s guns to his assistance, and the 
little column, loudly cheering them as they came on, ad- 
vanced against tho enemy’s encam])mei)t, and penetrated 
it, caj)tiirnig two guns and driving the Atfghans headlong 
into the river. The otlier columns now came up; Akbar 
Khan’s camp w^as attacked on three points : in a short 
time,” says the despatch, the enemy were dislodged fc'om* 
every part of their position, their cannon taken, and tlieir 
camp iiivolvc<l in a gmieral conflagration. The battle was 
over, and tlie viiemj^ in full ^retreat in the diroclion of 
Lnghman by 7 A. n. Wc have made ours(*lves masters 
of two cavali’v standards ; recaptured four guns lost by 
tho Cabal and Guiidamuck forces, the restoration of which 
to our (lovernmont is matter of much honest exultation 
among our troops ; seized and de.stroyed a great (|uantity 
of jjKffrricl and ordnance stores, and burnt the wdiole of 
the enemy’s tents. In sliort, the defeat of Akbar Khan in 
open field, by the troops wliom ho had boasted of blockad- 
ing, has been complete and signal.” The field was strew’O J 
with the bodies of the Ailghaift, wdiilt' the loss on our side 
amounted to only ten killed and fifty wounded. ^ Tho 
victors conveyed in triumph to tho. town as much of 
the bilggage, horses, arms, and cattle, as thfy had occa- 
sion for.® Not the least valuable ac<piisition of the day 
was the magazine, ])]entifu]lY stored wdth poAvder, shot, 
and shells. Anxiety Avas now e.xcliangcd for security, and 
want for abundance. Tlio chiefs tliroughoiit the A^alley 
hastened to make t heir submission to those Avho AVor(f now 
lords of the ascimdant, and the villagers poured supplies 
into the market Avhich Avas established outside tho walls. 

Thtas had the garrison of Jellalabad, after having boon 
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isolated in a hostile country for five moiitlis, surrounded 
Bemarks on infuriated enemies, and menaced with de- 

the event struction, achieved its own relifef, unaided, ex- 
cept by its own good sword. In the previous history of 
British India, there had been no example of such a siege, 
or such a deliverance. Iq, the fconteraplation of this 
triumph, it is impossible to avoid contrasting the events 
at Jellalabad with those at Cabul. In the one case 5000 
British troops, with every advantage on thciri side, were 
beleaguered by an armed rabble in their own cantonment 
nn the third day of the insurrection ; entered into a dis- 
graceful capitulation at the end of six weeks, and were 
eventually annihilated. In the other, 2000 troops of the 
same mettle, after sixteen days of a severe conflict in the 
mo 5 ,t tremendous mountain defiles, took up a position in 
a dilapidated fortress, and, after having rcpellod every 
assault for five months, accomplished their ovm deliver- 
ance. The cause of disaster at Cabul, and of success at 
Jellalabad, is to be attributed exclusively to the character 
ot* the commanders. At Cabul there was a chief conspi- 
cuous for his personal intrepidity, but enfeebled in mind 
and body by disease, to a degree wdiich incapacitated him 
to act with the vigour w'hich tlic crisis demanded. With 
him was associated Colonel Shelton, an oflicer of rare 
courage and many military virtiH‘S, but discpialifiod, by 
infirmity of temper, from acting in concert with others. 
There was, therefore, discoi-J where unanimity w^as essen- 
tial to safet 3 \ So com])]efely was the force demoralized 
by the incapacity and dissensions of the leaders, that even 
the presence of the heroic defender of Herat could not 
arrest its fatV?. On the other hand, the garrison of Jella- 
labad was under a leader who, though sometimes Snorbidly 
diffident when under tho pressure of responsibilities, had 
tho good sense to avail himself of tlie counsels of the noble 
spirits around liim. It is no clispanigeinent of the merits 
of ifetegregor and Monteith, (jf Abbott and Backhouse, 
to say, that the successful defence of Jellalabad was due to 
tlie surpassing genius of Broadlbot, and to the judicious 
and bold counsels of Havelock. • 
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While the g^trrison of eTellalabad was thus engaged in 
vanquishing its redoubted foe. General Pollock was ad- 
vancing through the passes to its succour. By Advance of 
one of the most masterly military manoeuvres 
ever witnessed in India, ho forced his way 
through the gorge of ftie l^jber pass on Jhe 5th of April 
At early dawn two columns ascended the heights on either 
sidej and chased the astonished Afredees from hill to hill. 
Their posUion, which they considered impregnable, was 
thus turned ; the barricades they had established at the 
entrance of the defile, attacked in rear and in front, were 
thrown down ; and the army passed through with trifling 
loss. Our troops had foiled them in their own mountain 
warfare, and chased them from their own j[istiiesses, and 
they offered little resistance to the subsequent progres^^ of* 
the force. By the 10th, General Pollock, having reached 
the midway station between Peshawur and Jellalabad, 
heard how Sir Bobert Sale had defeated Akbar Khan, and 
become master of his position'. He therefore moved for- 
ward more leisurely, with bis long convoy of munitions of 
war and provisions. On the 16th of April, nine days after 
the crowning mercy, as Havelock termed the victory of 
the 7th, the relieving force approached Jellalabad. Num- 
bers of its garrison came out to wxdcomo their comrades, 
the band of the Idth playing the old Jacobite air, by no 
means inappropriate to the occasion, Oh ! but yc^^e 
b(3on long o^ coming.^’ It was a season of thrilling de- 
light to both forces, but of pectiliar exultation to the gar- 
rison which had been so long beleaguered, and were j:iow 
enabled to receive their friends with all the animation of 
victors*. Genernl J^ollock had brought withliim a large 
supply of provisions for the famishing gamson, but found 
that, with the exception of wnne and spirits, they had 
sup])lied their own wants by their own exertions. Their 
bi’onzed coimteuances bore the stamp of robust health. 
Constant exertion, combined wdth the absence of liquor, 
and not loss the consciousness of noble achievements, gave 
them an air of life and confidence very different from the 
depresSon which w^as expected to be seen in a body w^hich 
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had long struggled for existence. Sir Robert Sale had 
generously written to General Pollock to appoint Have- 
lock Persian interpreter on his staff, as a reward for his 
services^ and the General had cheerfully promised him the 
office; but the Comman dor-in- Chic^f had selected him for 
the more important post of# Deputy- Adjutant- Gen oral of 
the infantry division. By the death of Colonel Dennie, 
and the retirement of the officer next in rank, Ilavelock^s 


position in his own coqis, the 13th, now entitled him to 
the command of it; but, actuated by tho principle on 
which he always acted, of endeavouring to extend as 
much as possible the sphere of his public usefulness, he 
made his choice of tho more res])onsiblo office which had 
been conferrc(l on him by Sir Jasper Nieholls. 

Bord Ellenborough, who had been appointi^d Governor- 
General in succession to Lord Auckland, procec'ded to 
L<.rdm‘n- India by tho Cape, and did not reach Calcutta 
before the 28tli of February. “His first state 


paper in reference to the deplorable evtuits in 
tioiis. Ati ghaiii stall wuis dated on the 15th of March: 


he therein finnounced liis determination to re-establish 


oar military reputation by the infliction of some signal 
blow on the Affghans, which might make it appartuit to 
them, to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we Ijad 
tlie })owor of inflicting punishment on those who co»a- 
initted atrocities and violated faith. On hearing of tlio 
victory gained by the Jepalabad garri.son on the 7lh of 
April, he issued a uotiticatiou, in which their services were 
thus nobly com m(;m orated : — 


illifr^trious garrison wdiich, l)y its constancy in ciKlnring 
privation, and by its valour in acti(‘n, lias ulrt‘ady cj>taiiicd for 
its(df the syni])athy and respect of eviuy true s(ddi(T, has ii(»w, 
sallying forth from its walls, under the (amnuand of iis gallant 
loa<ler, jHajor-General Sir Jiolicrt Sale, thoroughly h<iaien in open 
fielckan enemy ol‘ more than three times its nuinhcrs, taken iht^ 
standards of thoir boasted ca.valr\% destroyed their camp, and m- 
ca})tured four guns wliich, under circumstances wliich can never 
occur again, had during tlie last wint(‘.r falleai into their Jiands. 

‘‘The Govcnior-General cordially congratulated the army on 
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tlie return of victory to its ranks. He is convinced that there, 
as in all foiiner times, it will be found, wdiile, as at Jellalabad, 
the Eunipean and fiative troops, mutually supporting each other, 
and evincing equal discipline and valour, ore led into action by 
ofticers in whom th(?y justly conlide. 

The Govenior-Goneraf directs that the substance of this noti- 
fication, and of Major-Goneml 8i * Hubert Sale'S re})ort, be care- 
fully made known to all troops, and that a salute of twenty-one 
guns be fired^at every principal station of the army.” 

But, on tho same day on vrhicb this proclamation was . 
issued, a communication was addressed to the Commander- 
in-Chief, desiring him to order General Pollock and 
General Nott, commanding at Candaliar, to withdraw 
from Airghanistan as spe(‘dily as possible. T*) narrate how 
tho Governor-G« moral vacillati'.d in his Aflghan policy Tor * 
sixt(‘en ’vveeks, from the loth of March to tho dtli of July, 
belongs io th(j province of the historian, and not of this 
biographer. It Is sufiiciciit to state that, after tho 

two Generals had been kept in a state of the most embar- 
rassing anxi(dy regarding tlie future movements of their 
troo})s, the till of July terminated all their doubts. On 
that day an official letttm wais sent to General Nott, stating 
that the deteriniiiation of Government regarding his re- 
tirement from Afiglianistau remained witliout alteration, 
but, ill a private eoininnnicatioii, ho was authorized to use 
his own discretion as to the route ho should pursue, and 
informed that he was at libertvA'ither to retire backwards 
by the way the army hud entered Afighanistan, or forward, 
by the route of (^’abiil and Jellalabad. 'I’liis was the device 
adopted for authoi’izing him to reea])tilre Cii^ul, and to 
rest<n\)*iho prestige of our arms, leaving the responsibility 
of the jiRA^mumt on his shoulders, A copy of this letter 
wms sent to Gcuei-al Pollock, and permission was given 
him ‘Ho advance to the capital and co-operate with Gen- 
eral Nott, if he should determine to retire by that rou^e.^^ 
The inconvenience of this policy is manifest, as General 
Pollock was unable to make any movement in advance^ 
until lic^ could learn the intentions of General Nott, whose 
first letter ^nouncing liis determination to move on 
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Cabal, dated on tlie 27l:li of July, did mt reach General 
Pollock^s camp before the middle of August. 

On the 28th of April, Havelock conveyed to General 
Smith the intelligence of the death of General Elphinstono : 

** I fear,’* my dear General, “ you \v(ll think I am growing a 
bad correspondent, but you afe aware that Adjutaut-genemling 
for nine regiments is not quite a sinecure. We are 
EiphiMtone. resting on our oars, to be sure, but, in India, when 
tlioy spare tlie cartridge paper, they begin to })ull aX^'ay upon tlie 

foolscaji On the evening of the 2r)th, Captain Mackenzie, 

a very noble fellow of tlie ^ladras army, rode into this citiinp on 
two days’ parole from the Aflghaiis, and gave us the melancholy 
intelligence that (General Elphinstone had expired on tlie 23r<l, 
in a fort in th 9 Ohilzye hills, to th(^ soiitliward of Tezeeji. To 
that secludes I spot, Alaliomed Akbar Klian had removed his 
prisoners by short man'hes after his defeat on the 7th insltint. 
The poor (hmeral felt himself unequal to the effort in liis wi‘ak 
state, but could obtain no res})ite from his jailors. Heavy rain 
foil in the valley. Mahomed Akbar, though wounded, disjdayed 
so much of gallantry and hiiinanily, as to descend from his chm-’ 
pan, an<l give place iu it to Toadies !Macnaghtt‘n and Sah\ but 
General Elphinstone rode <»n lioi'seback, supported by an Affghaii 
on either side. His ailments had h^arfuily increased wlnm he 
reached the destination of the j)arty, and it soon hecanu* ajjparent 
that he could not survive. His iiiind was wrouglit into a frame 
at least of resignation and suhmiNsiun to Uie Divine will by 
j»rayer and reading tlui 8cri])ture.s. He had committed an (»m>r 
fatal to his worldly riqmtation in so long ileJaving to leave (''abnj, 
afbu- his drea<lful tit (d* sickness had reduced him to a state of 
bodily infirmity wbicli could ned fail to superinduce more or less 
of imbticility of purpose. J>ut Mackenzie, liimsrlf a very gallant 
fellow, assures us that the General’s conduid during tlu^ insur- 
rcfition was personally intnqdd in the extreme. He wavered, 
however, in his resolutions, or i-atlicr jdans, and f(dl back ]ier- 
potually for advice and supjiort on c<nin(*ils of war. Tlie moment 
of action seems perpetually to liave b(‘en lc»st ; and the ijisiirrec- 
tiop, ’which might have been crushed at tirst, hy one vigorous 
effort, increased daily in strength and imjiortance. Small de- 
tachments were sent out to effect considerable things, and not 
very well handled on many occasions. The troops lost confidence 
to a degree unheard of in our armies, and a stri^;t blockade ef- 
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fected the rest, an^ brought on the sad events of the convention, 
the daring seizure and murder of the envoy, the evacuation of 
the cantonment, aitd the destruction of the force,” 

The force to which Havelock was attached remained 
inactive in the valley o# Jellalabad from the 15th of April 
to the 10th of August, waitiflg till the decision Havelock’s 
of Government and of General Nott should enable 
it to advance. In this interval he maintained a 
constant correspondence with General Smith. On the 
6th of May he wrote : — 

“ Our fourth brigfide came in yesterday, and the force of all 
arms, with the exception of a battering train, is fully siiilicient 
for tlie conquest of eastern Affgljanistan, but t]|Dn it must be 
managed Bmmdum aHem, not on the basis of little polirtcal * 
schemes. The safest way to act (in the humble opini(m of a 
captain of foot) is, to comiuer and keep the whole country ; in 
eveiy event it is bast to inaTueuvre as if this was our object ; for 
all bridled n-h and plans will involve something faulty in strategy. 
Tlie first objtjct is, to subdue the Khyber ; the second, to van- 
quish and beat down the easteni Ghilzyes. When we may be 
said thus to have Ijuttcred the great gate of Cabul, and blown in 
its iiitrenchmouls, the insurgents at the cajntal will succumb like 
.mice, but the Alfghans are shrewd fellows, and will smile at 
our advancing on tlieir great city, while the Khyberees and Ghil- 
zyes are in force in our rt\ar. Kemomber, in this country there 
are no standing armic's ; but a large and well-armed j)opiilation 
is read,y to start up and dehuid the^ract of country it belongs to 
at the nod or beck of an influential chief. Hence it is to be in- 
ferred, that we must subdue these militias, df^st^oy their fyrts, 
and disarm them, before we can push on safely against the Bala 
Hissar.”* • 

^ “June 11th, 1842. 

“ Most trul}'^ you may say, * three’s about ’ ought not to l)e the 
word, but I fear it is tlie, only one wo shall get. If public ac- 
counts do not wholly deceive us, this will not satisfy the desires 
of a high-spirited nation, which will be broken-heartod whej it 
hears that its armies have riitired, leaving behind tlieir cannon, 
standards, sick and wounded, and helpless women in the hands 
of a barl)p,rous enemy, whom it has been shown, by God’s bless- 
ing, it could btat in the proportion of full four to one. I know 
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not 'Nvliat insanity can have seized our civil niler and mditary 
leader ; hut I must he silent, though in grief and shame.” 

* June 14th, 1842. 

“I will state the views of your second lieutenant of 1819 — 
1820. Presuming that tlic Government is invincibly avei*se to 
the conquest of Alfghanistan, 1 Avouldusay that they might thus 
with siilety and honour conhiieu lhemaelves to the ohjr*(‘t com- 
pelliiig the vXliyians to rcistore all they took from us in the day 
of successful treachery. Let thtun com pie to the e(pupment, witii 
carriage, of the forces at J(*llalahad and (^^andaliar*- give eacli a 
hattoring train, aiul authorize the leaders to jiusii the war to ex- 
tremity, provided the Atfglians do not accede to tonus tlie most 
moderate. >Say to the ruler de facto, wliomsoover he may he, It 
is our desire to leave* your country, nor further iuh‘nn(*ddle with 
your factions, hut surrmder to us our cannon and other viaicriel, 
oii^, cc>lours, hostages, and j»risoners. and we depart. If not, war 
to extermination. J»(*member too tliat a single shot fired at our 
retreating columns will hring us bae-k to Cahul to exact retriliu- 
tion for the insult. It would he worth the while of the niling 
Ikirukzyes, whether Akhar Khaiu or Mahomed Z(*man Khan, to 
purchase our absence at this price. A bat.i(;ring ti’ain, cattle, and 
the will on the part of GovcTiiment to pers(na;re, are all that we 
require to cany through this limited project. We liavo troi>j)S, 
field artillery, and supplies in ahundauce.” 

A letter from General Nott, dated the 27th of July, at 
length reached General Pollock about tho middle of 
Geiicra! Pol- Aiigust, announcing his deterininatioii to ?r//rc 
way of Cabnl ; in other words, to advance to 
the capital and recover <>Lir honour. Ample snp- 

? lies of every description had been piourod into Gonoral 
'oflock^s camp, . tlirougli tbe energetic efforts of the 
Govern or- (Sen era], and Air (Jeorgo Clerk, tho political 
Resident on the nortli-west frontier, and Afr Robertson, 
the Licutenant-Govomor of Agra, and the General was 
enabled to advance towards Cabul on the 20th of August. 
His force, consisting of about 8000 men, was concentrated 
at Gundamuck on the 2r3rd. In tho adjoining valley of 
Mamoo Khail, about two miles distant, the chiefs, having 
sent away their women and children, collected the inhabit- 
ants, and prepared for a stout resistance. ']^ese inen had 
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been among thg most ferocious butchers of our country- 
men in their retreat from Cabul, and it was deemed ad- 
v-isablc to inflicif a severe retribution on them. Captain 
Broadfoot and Havelock accompanied the expedition de- 
tached for their punishment, the one with his spirited 
Sappers, the other a.f Adjutant- General of the division. 
The forts were captured with flttle difficulty. The villagers 
wei*e hunted out of the valley, and the smoke of every 
fort, vilJagg, and hut ascended to heaven. Then came the 
destruction of the crops, vines, orchards, watercourses, and 
whatever had contributed to the loveliness of tlie valley in* 
which ^^man alone vile.^^ General Pollock halted at 
Gundamuck till the 7th of September, waiting for intelli- 
gence of General NotPs inovcmeuts, in order that they 
might reai'dj the capital simultaneously. * ^ 

On the Hth of September, the first division of General 
Poli()clv^s army approached the hills which overlook he 
pass of JiigduUuk. Eight inontlis before, the Action at 
Atlglians had on this spot glhated on the mas- 
sacre of the Feringees, and they now assembled again in 
larger numbers to dispute the entrance of the pass, and 
to renew the scene of slaughter. But they had a different 
General to deal with, and a victorious and not a dispirited 
army to encountor. dlu'j wore driven like sheep from 
hill to hill, and totally discomfited. The victory on this 
occasion was won almost exclusively by the soldiers of 
the J3th, many of tlicrn the raw recruits whom Havelock 
had brought up from Calcutta hi the preceding year, and 
whom five months of hard service at Jcllalabad had tuimed 
into veterans. This defeat filled Akhar Khan and his con- 
federates with dismay, and ho sent Major Tniup, one of 
his prisor^rs, to open a negotiation with General Pollock, 
and prevent his advance on the capital, but he found that 
it was too late. The two Generals, the one from Jollala- 
bad, and the other from Candahar, were now running a 
race for Cabul, and it was not to be expected that ^any 
proposals from the trembling chiefs would arrest their 
progress. 

Akl>t.r Klmn sent his prisoners towards the inaccessible 
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regions of the Hindoo Koosli^ and collected his entire 
AkKwKhan decisive Conflict. Ho. had 

at Texfwn. determined to select the formidaole defiles of the 
Khoord Cabal for this life or death struggle, but General 
Pollock having advisedly rested at Tezeen on the 12th of 
September^ the halt was ayributed to pusillanimity, and 
Akbar Khan was induced to forego the advantage of 
those defiles, and advance to meet him, where the ground 
was less favourable to his operations. As the British 
columns moved forward, they found the road strewed at 
‘intervals with the mangled remains of their fellow-soldiers, 
who had been slaughtered in tlio i*(!treat; and the sight 
seemed to infiame their minds almost to frenzy. It was 
in this state of frantic cxcitemeiit tliat they encountered 
the array of the cliief who had been the principal instigator, 
if not actor, of tluit bloody tragr^dy. The valley of I'ezeen 
is completely surrounded with hills, and they now swanii- 
ed with Afl’ghiins, who had hastened iVowi Cabul and the 
surrounding country, to play their last stake. Their 
horse, intent on plunder, was the first to advance to the 
conflict, but the Euroj)ean dragoons and the ?shiti\e 
cavalry speedily routed them with great slaughter. Then 
the artillery was brought to bear on the enoiny^ both in 
the valley and on the heights, and did the gr(*atest execu- 
tion. The infantry in two divisions, the Jellalnbad column 
on the right and two other regiments on the left, clamb- 
ered np the hills with tlio utmost alacrity. The enemy 
with their long range jczarls poured a murderous fire on 
them as they ascended, but our troops continued to ad- 
vance with a steady pace, and drove the Affghans from 
every point" till the hills were perfectly clear of' them. 
The finest sight of the day was Captain Broadf(>/)t and the 
diminutive Goorkahs of his corps of Sappers pursuing the 
enemy from crag to crag, and climbing heights which 
appeared inaccessible, till they stood on the highest point 
of the Huft Kotul, and wore enabled to look down on the 
enemy they had chased. Havelock was in his element, 
and was described by those who were in the field, as 
present wherever the fire was hottest, and the reSistanco 
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most resolute. ^ The enemy fought not only with valour^ 
but with the energy of despair^ but nothing could with- 
stand the onslfcght of our troops. One such day at 
Oabul^ and there would have been no capitulation and no 
extermination. The victory was complete ; the last hope 
of the insurgents had ^anish^d, the doonj of the capital 
was sealed^ and its inhabitants^ so brave in the hour of 
our depression^ as Havelock had predicted, cowered like 
mice.^^ Xwo flays after, General Pollock^s force was 
triumphantly encamped at Cabul, on the spot which had^ 
so recently been the scene of our humiliation. 

Akbar Khan, after his defeat at Tezeen, fled ^o the 
Ghorebund valley, intending to retire to the region of the 
Hindoo Koosh, whither ho had preriously^ent Th^wioaguof 
the prisoners. Tlie first object of General Pol- the 4 
lock, after reaching Cabul, w^as to deliver them from cap 
tivity. Accordingly, Sir Richmond Shakspeare, his 
military secretary, who had already acquired a European 
reputation by the romantic deliverance of the Russian 
captives at Khiva, whom ho conducted across the steppes 
of Taftary to Orenberg, ^vas despatched with 600 horse to 
overtake the convoy of prisoners. Fearing that he might 
be attacked on the route, a second force w’lis sent, and 
’ Sir Robt^rt Sale started immediately after, with his brave 
13tli, to rescue his wife and daughter, and their com- 
panions in adversity. Who could have dreamt,’^ writes 
Havelock, ** that Akbar Khan, who had shown himself so 
accomplished in every art of Aflghan stratagem, in de- 
stroying our troops, and getting these very people kito 
his power, should have intrusted his treasure to a man 
like Saleh Mahomed, a twice-sold traitor, whfi had been 
the native commandant in Captain Hopkinses corps, and 
deserted him on the appearance of Dost Mahomed Khan ! ” 
The prisoners, under the conduct of this man, were con- 
veyed from fort to fort, each more comfortless than the 
last. While they were confined at Bameoan, Saleh Ma- 
homed produced a letter from Akbar Khan, directing him 
to convey them to Kooloom, and make them over to the 
chief of that Mncipality. ITie prisoners had now no pros- 

\ . 9 
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pect before them bat that of a hopeless captivity among 
the Usbegs, but the feeling of despair was of short dura- 
tion, Saloh Mahomed had some timef before sounded 
Captain Johnson as to the reward he might expect-, if he 
procured the release of the captives. He now produced 
a letter from Mohnn Lall, at) eleve of the Delhi College, 
who had been Sir William Macnaghten’s moonshee, offering 
him a donation of £2000, and a pension for life of £1200 
if he would restore the prisoners. He sdid h^was willing 
to accede to the proposal if three of the gentlemen, whom 
he regarded as the chiefs of the party, would swear by 
their Saviour to make good to him the sum which had 
been offered. The engagement was readily signed by 
four of them. Saleh Mahomed now openly avowed his 
defection from Akbar Khan, 'flie commander of the fort 
was deposed, and Major Pottingcr, taking the conduct of 
affairs into his own hands, began to prorision it and to 
prepare for its defence, and issued proclamations calling 
on the surrounding chiefs to make their submission. On 
the 15th of Sej)teinber, a horsemun galloped in froin 
Cabul, with the news of Akbaris defeat at Tezoen, and his 
flight. The prisoners now dctei’miiied not to lose a day 
in starting for General Pollock^s camp. They commenced 
their joyous march on the moming of the IGth, and three 
hours after noon the next day perceived a body of horse- 
men winding down the pass, in front, and immediately 
after Sir Richmond Shakspeare was in the midst of them. 
All their anxieties were now at an end, and -they pushed 
fo^'ard with a light foot and still lighter heart towards 
the capital, Oa the morning of the 20th a cloud of dust 
was seen 'm the distance. It was raised by the troops 
who accompanied Sir llobert Sale, and in a fes;v moments 
the gallant old soldier was locked in the embrace of his 
wnfe and daughter. On the 2l8t, the little band of 
prisoners, on whose fate the eyes of India had been fixed 
wKh the most intense and painful interest for eight 
months, passed through the city towards the cantonment. 
Havelock came out to greet them, and to inquire whether 
his nephew, Lieut, Williams, the grandsoU|pf Dl" IMarsh- 
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rnau^ who had •been besieged for four months with his 
corps, the 27t]:K at Ghuznee, and had, on its fall, been 
transferred to Akbar Khan, was among them. A tall 
figure clad in an Affghan dress, with a beard which hod not 
been touched for m^ny months, stepped forward and 
shouted “ Here I am, uncle.^^, . 

In the mean while, Ameenoollah, one of the most inve- 
terate of the Afighan leaders, had collected the scattered 
remnants of the Affghan troops in the Kohistan, 
or mountainous region to tlie north of the capital, -istaiiff. 
with the intention of continuing the struggle. It 'was in 
the Kohistan that Captains Rattary and Coddrington had 
been murdered and the Goorkah regiment annihilated 
during the insurrection. It wfis deemed^ necessary to 
break up this hostile gathering, and to inflict some signal 
retiibution on those who had so treacherously murdered 
our men and officers. General M^CaskilFs division 'vvas 
therefore sent to attack Istaliff and reduce the Kohistan. 
Tliis valley, for the salubrity of its climate, the luxuriance 
of its orchards, and the loveliness of its aspect, was con- 
sidered one of the most delightful in that part of Afghan- 
istan. The beautiful town of lstalift‘, built on terraces on 
the slope of a hill, was esteemed the virgin fortress of the 
country. The Afghans, considering it a retreat secure 
from assault, had therefore collected in it their treasure, 
their wives, and their children. Since the appointment 
of Havelock as Deputy- Adjutant-General of the division, 
General M^Caskill had conceived the highest opinion of 
his abilities, and, not having sufficient confidence ir^his 
own military judgment, had intrusted the entire manage- 
ment of this expedition to his superior skiff. The fol- 
lowing is the memorandum drawm up by Havelock : — 

“Camp, near leptalifF, Sept. 2S, 1842. 

“ Memorandum for ilie operatiom of to-morrow.'" 

“ At four in the morning the reveille will sound, uj)on which 
tents wull be struck, an<l the baggage be loaded. As soon as it 
is daylight the assembly will he heard, 'when regiments will fall 
in on th^r own panides. The baggage and cainji ocpiipage will 
then proceed i^dor Quarter-master sergeants to the fort on the 
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right flank of the encampment ^Die whole wfll be guarded by A 
wing of the 42nd Native Infantry, and two R^alehs of Captain 
Christie’s cavalry, Under an European oflk^, M^'or Clarkson 
commanding. 

The force will then be formed in tw^o columns of attack, con- 
sisting, the right, of Brigadier ^lioch’h brigade, and the left of 
that of Brigadier Stacey. Captain Backhouse’s mountain train 
will bo attached to the former, and Captain Blood’s whole battery 
and the two 18-ponndcrs to the latter, which will take up a pc>si- 
tion on the Charekar road. The cavalryi united under Major 
Lockwood, will form the reserve, to w’hich will be iwided a wing 
of Her Majesty’s 41st regiment, under Major Simmons. 

“ The attack w^ill be made from our right by Brigadier Tul- 
loch's brigade, in columns at quart(*r distance with deploying 
intervals, covesr>d by skirmishers, endeavouring to seize the ridges 
of tne hills on the enemy’s left, and thus turning by that flank 
bis whole position. 

Brigadier Stacey’s brigade will adopt a similar formation in 
the plain, b\it will not attack, imtil it sees* the Aflglians’ left 
turned, w^hen it will move on and co-operate with the right 
column in imu^tcring the hills. Thti cavalry and rt^.ser\^e will be 
ready to supi^ort this niovemont and protect the guns. 

** Captain Blood’s battery will in tbc mean time have opened 
as heavy a lire as j»()S8i])le on the most favourable 'x>oints, with 
the view^ of diverting the attention of the enemy. 

If the hills are carried the columns will be steadily reformed 
and a^vait fui*ther orders. 

** Lieutenant Mayne W'ill accomi)aiiy the right column, and 
point out its tnick, and Majqr Sanders >vrll be jdeased to aid in 
diiecting the left.” 

The forc^ ^vas accompanied by Captain Broadfoot, who 
advanced to the front with bis noble Sappers, and drove 
the enemy before him. Tlie enemy's position,' ’ writes 
Havelock, in gardens and behind enclosures and walls^ 
backed by a towm the flat roofs of which were occupied by 
riflp-men, and behind which rose tremendous ridges of 
mountains, was strong, and the levies congregated for its 
defence were numerous and full of audacity and excite- 
ment, but the rapid advance of one column, aideff by the 
manoeuvres of another, quickly dislodge^ them. The 
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ground would not permit the use of artillery (except the 
little mountain train), but the pace of the Sappers, the 
26th N. I., and flie gallant old 9th, was so good that the 
Affghans could not fece them in the' vineyards, and, once 
thrown into confusion, could never be rallied. Our 
troops indeed behaved eveijpehere well, and there was 
far less of outrage of every Kind, and above all to the 
women, than is seen ninety-nine times out of one hundred 
in cases of •towns and cities stormed.^^ Ameenoollah was 
the first to decamp, and he was followed by the whole 
body of his troops, and by the entire population, men, 
women, and children, who were seen in their white dreSses 
covering the slope of the hill in their precipitate flight. 
Tho victory, which was most complete, wa^due as much 
to military strategy as to military valour. It was one of* 
the most brilliant episodes of the expedition, and Have- 
lock regarded it with a feeling of just exultation. It was 
the first opportunity he had eiyoyed of directing, ^ietory 
under his own exclusive control, the military 
operations of a force in the field upon a large 
scale * The General did not interfere with the operations 
of the day. During the action ho 'was seated under a 
tree with a basket of Cabul plums near him, and when the 
officer sent by Havelock galloped down to announce the 
victoiy, said, Indeed ! Will you take a plum ? For 
Istaliff General M^Caskill was decorated with the cross of 
the Bath, but Havelock got nothing. To this neglect ho 
sometimes facetiously alluded quoting the words in 
Ecclesiastes, ** Now there was found in the city a poor 
wise man, and he by his 'wisdom delivered the city ; yet 
no mafi remembered that same poor man/^^ But those 
who were Ware that both the plan and the execution of 
this successful engagement were his own, were led to 
entertain the highest opinion of his professional abilities. 
Major Pottinger, who had witnessed his masterly move- 
ments during the day, came up to him after the aefSon, 
and said, Oh, if we had only had you with ns at Cabul 
things would have worn a very different aspect.^^ Have- 
lock relied ^ith his usual modesty : will not under- 
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take to say that I could have saved Cabul^ but I fee} con- 
fideut that George Broadfoot would have done it.'^ The 
town was partially burnt, while Chardkar, where the 
Goorkah regiment had been butchered, and Lughmanee 
and Oppian, the ancient Oppiana, as Havelock observes, 
were dosti’oyedj^, and the expedition returned to Oabul on 
the 7th of October. 

Our national honour having now been vindicated, our 
niilitaiy prestige restored, and the captives recjovered, the 
Eetnni of^ troops Were to bid adieu to Affghanistan, in the 
fervent hope that they might never see it again. 
The most memorable tokens of retribution were inflicted 
on the capital wluch had witnessed the assassination of 
our Envoy, a^d exulted in our humiliation, and the army 
contmenced its return to India on the 16th of October. 
Lord Ellenborough awaited the return of the victorious 
troops on the banks of the Sutlege, and received them at 
the foot of the bridge of boats over that river with all the 
pomp of a Homan ovation. Oii the 1 7th of December the 
^illustrious garrison of Jellalahad defiled over the 
bridjfe. T crossed it,^^ wrote Havelock, in the slate of 
Sir Bobert Sale, borrowed for the liour as a paH of the 
triumphant pageant with wdiich India’s ruler greeted him 
who was trill}’ regarded as, under Providence, its preserver. 
Thus auspiciouftiy terminated my four years^ connectiou 
with Affghanistan.^^ And thus tenninated the Affghan 
war, in which every principle of equity and justice w’as 
sacrificed to considei’Jitions of policy, and that policy so 
fatally false that its success only served to augment our 
danger, llio expedition is memorable in our Indian 
annals as having inflicted on us the most astounding 
disaster which had ever befallen our arms, and entailed on 
the Indian exchequer the loss of thirteen millions. 
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Tub army which had re-establishod our reputation in 
Aflghanistaii and in Central Asia, returned to the pro- 
vinces of India and was broken up. Havelock’s 
practical knowledge of the science of war had corps, 
been greatly enlarged, and his military judgment ma- 
tured, by the conflicts in which ho had borne a share. 

,I3ut there was no recognition of his services on the part 
of Government. The credit of all that ho had done at 
Jellalabad belonged to Sir Robert Sale; the merits of 
Istalilf were necessarily ascribed to General M^Caskill. 
I’he closing of the campaign brought valuable appoint- 
ments, most richly descr\^od, to Broadfuot, Maegregor, and 
Lawrence. To Havelock it brouglit only the loss oihis 
appointment, which was abolished, as* being no longer 
nocessilry, and the prospect of a reduction or allowances 
from 800 fo 400 rupees a month. In the anticipation of 
this visitation he wrote to General Smith, as the troops 
were marching back from Cabul : Now in a word I will 
tell you what I want. I desire not to have to starve on 
400 rupees a month when I return to the provinces, ^nd 
to have some better employment than looking at the 
shirts and stockings of No. 4 company of the 13th, though 
they ilia it into Akbar Khan^s horse in such good 
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style in the hotur of need. I desire also^to go down to 
Allahabad to meet my wife, if the 13th i$ to be in the 
upper provinces. If you can aid me in these two matters 
I Imow you wilL I shah also be glad if you cm send one 
single line down to Serampore, which will inform them 
where the 13th is likely to be, and^my wife will shape her 
course accordingly.^^ But this application was of no avail, 
and, after crossing the Sutlege, Havelock was doomed to 
return to regimental duties. After four yeai;s of active 
service amidst the most animating scenes, in which it had 
fallen to his lot to devise and execute important military 
operations, there was nothing for him but to reioiu his 
corps, and assume ‘^the oversight of the shirts and stock* 
ings of No. 4 company of Her Majesty's 13th Light 
Infantry." At the station to w’hich the regiment was 
sent on its return from Atfghanistan, he at once recom* 
menced the religious instruction of the soldiers. He had 
laboured to sustain their minds by the truths of the 
Gospel amidst the dangers of Jellalabad, and he now 
drew the survivors around him, and endeavoured to 
strengthen tlmir Christian principles amidst the more 
dangerous leisure of the barrack*room. It was while 
thus employed in his regiment that he wrote to Major 
Broadfoot : — 

Let mo ask, my good frien<^l, what it is you mean by 'pre- 
judiees against me. Tell me plainly ; T am not aware of any. 

Old and others used to tall mii that it was believed at the 

Horse Guards and in other ([uarters, that I professed to fear God, 
as w<dl as honour the Queen, and that Lord Hill and sundry 
other wise person.s hind made up their minds that no man could 
he at once a soht and a soldier. Isow, I dare say such ^eat au- 
thorities must be right, notwithstanding the example^ of Colonel 
Gardiner, and C/iomwell, and Gustav us Adolphus (all that 1 cati 
think of just now) ; but if so, all I can say is, that their bit of 
red ribbon was veiy ill bestowed upon me, for 1 humbly trust 
that,' in that great matter, I should not change my opinions and 
practice, though it rained garters and coronets as the rewards of 
apostasy. So, if these ho the grounds of pr«‘judice, they are 
likely to he sempiternal.'' 
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After Havel<pck had been some time with lus regiment 
lie was joined by Mrs Havelock. Ske kad emfcarked with 
the children for England at the beginning of the R«,cum<»rMw 
preceding year, and heard of the assassination of 
Sir William Macnaghjen, and the increased perils of the 
garrison of JeUaJabad, by th%14st post w^ich reached the 
vessel before the pilot left ,her at the Sandheads. The 
voyage was therefore a peridS. of deep anxiety, and it was 
with no ordinary feelings of gratitude and joy that she 
was now enabled to rejoin her husband after the dangers, 
which he had encountered. In the month of April they 
proceeded on leave to Simlah, and in the repose of that 
sanatarium he contemplated the publication of a supple- 
mentary volume of his history of the first^ffghan cam- 
paign. I am most desirous,^^ he says, of writing 
something about our late affairs in Affghanistan, but I feel 
like a man worn out, after the prolonged harass of past 
events. But he was effectually dissuaded from his pur- 
pose at the time by the opinion of his friend Major Broad - 
foot, who said that if he intended to write the whole 
tnitb* regarding their doings at Jellalabad he must quit 
the army ; if any portion of the truth was to be withheld, 
his memoir had bettor not be publisbod.^^ I believe,^^ bo 
writes to Major Broadfoot, ^^your advice is good as to 
memoir w'riting, and I have almost resolved finally to act 
on it, and publish nothing.” Tliose facts have now been 
fully submitted to the public in Mr Kaye’s second edition 
of the War in Affghanistan; but it will at once be ap- 
parent to every reader of that admirable work, that iftany 
officer had ventured the year after tho ievents to publish 
the facts it discloses, ho must have resigned his com- 
mission. • 

Havelock was now in his forty-eighth year and the 
twenty-eighth of his service, but still among the captains 
of his corps, and he w’^as naturally anxious to Havelocks ef- 
obtain the grade of field-officer. One of the 
majors of his corps then in England had ex- 
pressed a wish to retire on half-pay, and Havelock made 
an effort to d|>tain a majority by purchase. In this he was 

'\ 
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not successful j but in tlie course of the year he obtained 
the great object of his desire^ a regimenM majority, by 
the retirement of an oflBcer above him. Before the close 
of the year he was unexpectedly relieved, by the exercise 
of private friendship, from the routjne of regimental duty, 
to which he wa^ never afteryrards obliged to return. On 
the retirement of Sir Jasper Nicholls, the Commander-in- 
’ Chief, his appointment was conferred on Sir Hugh Gough, 
as the reward of his services in the expedition to China* 
Jjord Ellonborough being at the time absent in the upper 
provinces, Mr Wilberforce Bird, the senior member of 
council, took his place at the head of the Government in 
Calcutta. Mr Bird was one of the oldest and most cordial 
friends of tho compiler of these Memoirs, and, at his 
perSawin-^ ospccial Solicitation, recommended Havelock 
ten'Teterto for the post of Persian interpreter to the new 
aer-iadiitif. Conimatider-in-Ohuu on his amvai in CaJeutta. 
Mr Bird^s influence was successful, and Havelock was 
nominated to tho post, which, though one of subordinate 
importance, placed him at tho head- quarters of tlie army 
in an interesting and advanlageou.H position, at one of the 
most stirring periods of our Indian history. 

After eight months of repose at Kussowlie and Rimlah, 
Havelock joined the camp of the Commander-in -Chief at 
iiavoiwk takes Cawnjiorc on tho 28rd of October, and found 
Lor caiuiiaigD ‘ himself again involved in all the excitomcmt of 
active service. The Mahr^tta conn at Gwalior had been 
led to adopt a line of policy inimical to British interests, 
and •in opposition to existing engagements. The tone of 
the princes of India had, in fact, become more lofty and 
assuming alter we had lost our prestige in the defiles of 
Affghanistan, and the antagonism which we cbuld have 
aftbrded to despise in the days of our unimpaired grandeur 
assumed a serious aspect when it was founded* on the idea 
of our abasement. Lord Ellonborough had d.irccted a 
force to be assembled on our frontier facing the Mabratta 
territory, to be styled the Army of Exercise ; but whem it 
was gradually increased to three divisions of infantry, 
three brigades of cavalry, with six troops anf batteries of 
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field artillery^ there could be little doubt that active opera-^ 
tions were intended. The negotiations proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and the army was ordered to take the field. The 
arrangements of the campaign were thus made by the 
Commander-in-Chief : jGeneral Grey was to take the lead 
with a division of infantry and a brigade pf cavalry, and, 
crossing the Jumna at Calpee, to threaten the Gwalior 
territory from the south. Two divisions of infantry and 
two brigades of cavalry, with suitable artillery, were to be 
united under the personal command of Sir Hugh Gough, . 
and move down on Gwalior from the northward. This plan 
of operations appeared to Havelock's experienced eye liable 
to serious objections, and his views were thus recorded in 
his note-book before the campaign opened :-r’ 

• 

“ When it was determined to act on a double Line of operations, 
it was much to be desinjd that the two lines should be con- 
tiguous. But when Sir Hugh resolved himself to move by Agra 
and Dholepore, directing General Grey to act from Calpee, he 
gave the jMahrattas all the advantages of their central position. 
An aryii'ional chance was afforded by dividing General Grey’s 
force botwoen Kooncli and Jhansi. Ibey had thus the oppor- 
tunity of leaving a ganisou at Gwalior, and falling successively 
on (ieueral Grey’s brigades, while they were separai-ed from each 
‘other seven marches, with the whoh^ force of Scindia’s army, ex- 
ceeding 20,000 men. Thus the rule, was doubly sinned against 
which assert.^, iliat it is contrary to all true principles to make 
corps wliich have no communication act separately against a 
central force whose conmiunicutions®ai*e (jpen. By the plan de- 
vised, General Grey and kSir Hugh Gough were from the begin- 
ning out of communiiiution, aud unable to assist each olSior. 
Their forces separately amounted to 12,000 and 700(4 Why fight 
the Mahratta with 12,000 when 19 might have been united to 
crush him ; lind wliy se]»arate 70(K) men wliich might have been 
opposed by 2(1000, on two several linos of operation 1 Morcover, 
by moving on Xoonch and Jhansi, General Grey exposed liis loft 
Hank and roar to the hostile chiefs of Bundelkunu. If reverse 
overtook either of his brigades (and in war, discomfituro iffust 
always be reckoned possible) what security had ho for being able 
to o])orate a retreat on Calpee 1 ” 

The campaign, however, proved emiucntly successful. 
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There no military talent at Gwalior, %nd, in feet, no 
General-in-Chief, to take advantage of tjus defect in oar 
PuSStIim! General Grey was attacked by 

Mahan^i“r©. a sm^l Bection of the Mahratta force, and de- 
feated it at Punniar on the same d^y on which the battle 
of Maharajpotetwas fought by Sir Hugh Gough, Accom- 
panied by the Governor-General, he advanced from the 
north towards the capital. The enemy awaited his ap- 
proach at the position they had selected, which was reoon- 
•noitred on the 28th of December ; but during the night, 
they unwisely, and withotit any ostensible reason, quitted 
that strong position, and took up another three or four 
miles in advance of it. No second reconnaissance was 
made on the morning of the 29th, and our army thus en- 
countered them much earlier than was expected. So com- 
pletely was our force taken by surprise, that the ladies rode 
into the field on elephants ; but the cannon of the enemy 
soon obliged them to retire. The Mahrattas fought with 
the most detennined gallantry, and fully sustained the re- 
putatiQn of their army, which had been disciplined by 
French officers. Havelock was in the thickest of the en- 
gagement by the side of the Commander- in-Chief, and the 
cool intrepidity with which he moved on amidst the balls 
which ploughed up the ground around him was especially 
remarked. The 50th Native Infantry, who had been bri- 
gaded with H, M/s 39tli, were advancing on the enemy, 
but at so slow a pace as. . to exhaust the patience of Sir 
Hugh. Will no one get that Sepoy regiment on ? ** he 
repeatedly exclaimed, Havelock offered his services, and 
riding up, inquired the name of the corps. It is the 
56th Native Infantry.^' ‘^IdoiiH want its number/^ re- 
plied he. '^Whacisthe native name?^^ "Lamboorun- 
ke-pultun — Lamboum\s regiment?^ He then took off his 
cap, and placing himself in their front, addressed them by 
thoj; name; and in a few complimentary and cheering 
words, reminded them that they were fighting under the 
eye of the Commander-in-Chief. He then led them up to 
the batteries, and affccrw'ards remarked that ** whereas it 
had been difficult to get them forward before^ the difficulty 
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now was to restrain their impetuosity.” The field was 
bravely contested — our loss exceeded a tbousand men in 
killed and wounded — ^but the victory was ooiMlete, and it 
placed the crown of Scindia at our feeh The kingdom 
was not dismembered^ and the dynasty was spared; but 
the well-equipped army of tl^ Gwalior s^ate, which had 
always been a source of anxiety to our Government from 
the proximity of its head-quarters to Agra, the capital of 
the North-W est Provinces — ^the distance being only sixty 
miles — was (Jisbanded, and its formidable artilleiy trans-^ 
ferred to our own arsenals. Havelock was always opposed 
to wars of aggression or aggrandisement, but he consi- 
dered it both just and politic, when we were forced into 
hostilities by the conduct of native rulers, t(^ complete the 
work, and remove all occasion for a second war. A#re- 
gards politics,^^ ho wrote soon after the battle, was at 
first angry enough at the old raj — government — “ not 
being smashed outright ; and in a conversation with the 
groat lord over the grave of General Churchill — who had 
fallen^in the action — told him with a magniloquent empha- 
sis that this ought to have been a war of subjugatidn; but 
the fact is, that he could not go farther than his minis- 
^terial friends at home would support him in advancing,^' 
Havelock had evidently no share in the Maharajpore de- 
' spatch ; it wanted his fine Roman hand. He was suspected 
of having contributed some military strictures which had 
recently appeared in the papers, and, though he was en- 
tirely innocent of the charge, it rendered his position at 
head-quarters embarrassing; but his discretion afteathe 
engagement was as exemplary as his gallantry during its 
continuance. Seeing a disposition,’^ he writes, to 
identify n(te with any remarks on military matters you 
might piiblisli, 1 felt compelled to apply to myself, until 
the storm had blown over, the advice of Matthew Prior^s 
stroller — 

‘ Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 

But eat thy pudding, slave, and hold thy longue.* 

# 

Some day oi^ other I may be able to give you my opinion 
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at large both, of the strategy and tactics our bri^ and 
brilliant campaign, and its principal fight/^ 

The affairs of Gwalior having thus bfien satisfactorily 
settled, and a British contingent established in the room 
HaveU)<* at ^f the Mahratta army which had been disbanded, 
SrtJ^rwu-’ Commander-^-Chiei^^ made a tour through 
the independent states of the north-^west, and 
Havelock marched in his suite. The whole party then 
retired for the season to the cool mountain^ retreat at 
Simlah, where he again enjoyed a brief interval of repose- 
In one of the letters written from that sanatarium to Se- 
rampore about the middle of the year, he said : — 

''Yesterday, we gut a long and kind letter from you, from 
which I hiarned with pleasure that you had resolved, God willing, 
on a period of vacation in September or October. But Egypt was 
named as your destination. !Now I hasten to say, let Phiiraoh 
and his host, or his worthy, if not lineal, successor, the old 
Pasha, take care of Egypt. That country, honoured of late hy 
being made a ty]»e of 8(;inde, will remain where it is, until tlie 
time arrives, in God’s riier(*y, for your overland journey to Eng- 
land. It lies in the w'ay to that object of your desires, hut the 
Himalayan mountains, which arc yet more w^oi’thy of a visit, do 
not, and to them you must bend your steps, and not to Egypt, 
when the holiday time comes. Steam and night dawks will 
bring you speedily to their base, and wo will soon jampan you 
up from Kalka to Simlah. Tliere is a small but not comfortless 
apartment in our cottage for you, and need I say to the kindest 
friend of my days of humility, and the steady friend of those of 
comparative prosperity, that he shall there find a hearty welcome 1 
October is here the most delightful month of the whole year. 
You will see Simlah in perfection, and not soon forget it. So let 
the dust of Cheops rest, and defer the day when from thb top of 
those pyramids forty centuries shall look down upQn you, and 
come to us when you keep holiday.” 

At Simlah, Havelock had the happiness of renewing his 
intercourse with Major Broadfoot. On the termination of 
Haveiock’B Affghatt War, Lord EUenborough had ac- 

wfth knowlodgod his services by conferring on him the 
foot. valuable and lucrative office of Commissioner of 
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tbeTenasBerimJProvinces. After holding it for about fifteen 
mouths, he was appointed to the more distinguished post 
of Govemor-GeneraVs Agent on the Noith-west Frontier, 
at that period a most arduous and responsible office. It 
embraced the management of our relations with the go* 
vemment of the Punjafc, where a feeble and dissolute court 
and an insubordinate army, striving to obtain the ascend- 
ancy, imperilled the tranquillity of our own provinces. 
Major Broadfoot had thus raised himself by the buoyancy 
of his own genius in the course of four years from the ob- 
scure rank of a lieutenant, escorting Shah Soojah’s family 
to Cabul, to the most important post in the North-west, 
after that of the Lieutenant-Governor. But the situation 
was not above his merits, nor were his talents unequal to 
the situation. The period of Major BroadfooPs sojqum 
at Simlah was passed in the society of the friend ho most 
esteemed, and to whom this intercourse afforded the high- 
est enjoyment. , When temporarily separated, they main- 
tained an uninterrupted correspondence; and it was in 
one of his letters to Broadfoot that Havelock remarked, 
^^You are quite right; in public aflairs, as in matters 
eternal, the path of popularity is the broad way, and that 
of duty the strait gate, and few there be that enter there- 
in. I shall have been half a century in the world if I am 
spared another month, and I end in opinion where I be- 
gin. Principles alone are worth living for, or striving 
for.’^ 

After the close of the Gwalior campaign, a spirit of in- 
subordination began to manifest itself among the Sepoys 
of tho native army. For several years a feeling 
of disaffection had been growing in their ranks. 

They had ^o grievances to complain of, but they had been 
placed in a false position by the mistaken kindness of Go- 
vernment. No troops, no Asiatic troops at least, can 
stand being pampered. But tho Sepoys had been sur- 
feited with flattery, and sweetmeats, and donation^!, to 
keep them in good humour. They had thus been en- 
couraged in the supposition that they were necessary to 
tho Staite, a]jd became less amenable to control when in- 
flated with this conceiUof their own importance. Thq 
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spirit of insubordination was soothed whep it should have 
been crushed at once ; and it therefore burst forth repeat^ 
edly from time to time, till at length the whole of the 
Bengal army was extinguished in a blaze of mutiny. On 
the present occasion the most lenient measures were 
adapted, when the exigency required the most stem and 
uncompromising energy. Mavelock, always an unflinch- 
ing disciplinarian, was indignant at the feeble course which 
was pursued, and in his intercourse with his superiors, as 
well as his correspondence, urged the necessity of adopt- 
*ing the mode pursued by Sir Edward Paget, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in 1 824, by whose orders the mutinous 
47th Native Infantry had been decimated at Barrackpore. 

It is believed,^^ he writes on the 20th of August, that 
thirty-nine ojT the 64th mutineers are capitally sentenced. 
At least, the course of their trials justiiied this expecta- 
tion. Tliey ought all to be executcd.^^ But only six of 
them sufiered the extreme penalty of the. law, and an im- 
pression of the timidity of Government was thus diflused 
through the native army, which laid the foundation of 
future calamities. • 

In June, 1844, Lord EUenborough was recalled, and 
the war with the Sikhs was postponed for a twelvemonth. 
KecftiiofLord To explain the antecedents of a campaign in 
th?* which Havelock bore so conspicuous a share, it 
first Sikh war. expedient to remark that when the paci- 

fication of Europe, on the downfall of Napoleon, deprived 
the officers of the French^’army of a sphere of active em- 
ployment, Allard, Court, Ventura, Avitabile, and other 
officers, men of enterprise and genius, proceeded to India 
in ^uest of service among the native princes, and found 
their way to the court of Runjeet Singh, who hastened to 
employ them in organizing his army. The Sikhs are 
without question the finest soldiers in India, as much su- 
perior to the Rajpoot as the Rajpoot is to the Bengalee. 
Thtf Punjab army, after receiving the advantage of Eu- 
ropean instruction and equipment, became the most ef- 
ficient body of troops which had ever served under any 
native prince. With their aid Runjeet Singh hud been 
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to sab4ae all bis rivals> md BStabUsb a pow^al 
mcmBmiky m oduntiy of tbe five riverB. 3oth be 
bis nativa oonufianders^ with every confidenoe in them<* 
aelves and in their troops, oontmned to entertain a pro- 
fmmd dread of Britiidi prowess, and shrank from coUisicm 
with the power which had dei^olished every other throne 
in India. Bat the prestige of British power had been 
lost in the monntains of ^^ghanistan ; we had ceased to 
be oonsidei^ed invincible, and the Khalsa army, as Rtinjeet 
SingVs troops were designated, became daring and de- 
fiant, and eager to try conclusions with us in the field* 
The Sikhs had humbled the Afghans, and wrested the 
province of Peshawar from them ; the Affghanahad baffled 
the Bnglish, and destroyed an entire armj^ the conclu- 
sion was inevitable, that the Sikhs might encounter 4he 
English with perfect confidence. Runjeet Singh died 
while the British force w%s marching towards Cabal, and 
the government -of the Punjab, no longer controlled by 
his iron hand, fell at once, as usual in India, into a state 
of the nlost direful confusion. Revolution succeeded re- 
volutibn, and at every successive stage the army became 
more audacious, and the feeble court more pusillanimous. 
At length, the troops ceased to yield obedience to the 
‘civil power ; they established an organization of their own, 
and their movements were regulated by punches, or coun- 
cils of five, of their own selection, who dictated their own 
terms to the ruling, but no longer governing, authorities 
at the capital. The youthful son of Runjeet Singh occu- 
pied the throne, the queen-mother was regent, and ier 
brother the chief minister. But he had -rendered himself 
generaUy contemptible by his debaucheries, atid was de- 
tested by ihe soldiery, who put him to death with the 
most revolting barbarity. The queen — ^whom Sir Henry 
Hm*dingewas accustomed to style the Messalina:of the 
north^flien resigned herself to the ascendency of her 
paramour, Lall Singh, and the question of invading the 
British territories began to be openly discussed in the 
pibinet. In these difficult circumstances,* Major Broad- 
fobt exhibited talents of the highest order as a diploma- 

• 10 
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tiak But^ notwithstanding all his t^fha cotddc ol^taiii 
only eTasive answers to his representations, and he waroed 
his Government to prepare for a conflict whidbi appeared 
to hdm inevitable. Lord EUenborough had been suc- 
ceeded as Governor-General by Sir Bardinge^ a 

Peninsular he;*o, who cante out to India with the fimest 
resolution to avoid war. While these portentous deMber- 
ations were openly carried on at Lahore, he continued to 
cherish the hope of being able to maintain peace. He 
massed twenty-five regiments of cavalry and infantry, and 
a powerful artillery, on points some miles within our 
frontier ; but he sent no additional troops to guard the 
banks of the Sutlege, lest ho should afford the Sikhs a 
pretext for <?ommencing hostilities, and incur the charge 
of having precipitated the war by his own militaiy de- 
monstrations. The queen repeatedly importuned him to 
aid her in curbing her insubor^ate troops ; but, of course, 
without success. Their demands on the par^ysed Go- 
vernment became at length so pressing and exorbitant, 
that there appeared no other alternative for preventing 
the dissolution of all government in the Punjab, and the 
establishment of a military despotism, than to find them 
occupation across the Sutlege. It was resolved, therefore, 
to launch them on the British provinces, and endeavour 
to avert the plunder of Lahore by the sack Of Delhi. The 
plan of operations was settled in the Durbar on the 17th 
of November, and four ^visions of troops, each consisting 
of 12,000 men, were ordered to move down on four points 
tor the Sutlege. To stem the torrent of invasion. Major 
Broadfoot recommended the most prompt and energetic 
measures ^to his Government; but Sir Henry Hardinge, 
still clinging to the hope of peace, informed ""him that he 
should not consider the advance of the Khalsa army to 
the banks of the Sutlege as a justification of hostilities, 
and troops which had been ordered from Meerut towards 
tfie banks of that river were countermanded. Major 
Broadfoot was instructed to send another remonstrance 
to the Sikh t)urbar, and Sir Henry determined to allow 
fall time for a reply, before he adopted fuf the/ measures 
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of piwoalutioii, ^The only reply to Major Broadfoot^s re* 
monstratice was^an order to the troops to cross the Sut- 
ler* Oe these traBsactions^ Bavmook remarks that 
^^Bir Henry Hardinge had delayed to the latest hour, 
compatible with the safety of the British dominions, his 
declaration of hostilities, and cut of his extreme jealousy 
of the reputation of his country for justice and good faith, 
had exceeded in moderation the boundaries of pru- 
dence/^ • 

The exposed and isolated position of the Perozepore * 
cantonment had, from the time of its occupation, been an 
object of apprehension to Government. ’ It was The Ferocepon 
evident to any military eye, that the Sikhs could 
at any time cross the river above it, and envelope it with 
their troops before any succour could reach it. Lord EU 
lenborough had wisely intended to strengthen it by forti- 
fications ; but was not at liberty to carry the plan into 
execution. Sir Henry Hardinge^ having resolved on his 
arrival to avoid every appearance of hostility at which the 
Sikhs^ might be expected to take umbrage, was not in a 
position to remedy the evil. The cantonment at Feroze- 

C 3 was therefore liable at any moment to fall into the 
ds of the Sikh soldiery stationed within fifty miles of 
it. It was at this time occupied by Sir John Littler, with 
a body of troops not exceeding 5000 ; and it was filled 
with the wives and families of British officers and soldiers. 
The Sikh army, estimated at C(i,000, with a magnificent 
artillery sufficient to crush Sir John Littler's force, or at 
least so to cripple it as to render it a woeful day for BKt- 
ish India, crossed the river, and found ’our Qpvemment 
totally finprepared for the invasion; and, if any of the 
French gerferals, who had ona by one quitted the service, 
had been at the head of the expedition, it might have 
swept unchecked dovm to Delhi. 

The British force was collected, or collecting, at Umha- 
la, a militaiy station a hundred and eighty miles from Fe- 
rozepore, when the news arrived that the Sikh army had 
crossed Sutlege, and established itself on British terri- 
tory, Major^Broadfoot, jvith an energy that overleaped 
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<^^staoles, threw provisions ^hato lha vnritms 
^'8i to ^ places on the route whiah op army must lia* 
iitot?* oessarily pursue. The Govemor-Qanaral and 
the Commander-in-Chief started with the tmops whidbi 
had been hastily assembled^ wit^ the addition of some 
corps drawn by forced marches from the hills, and the 
garrison of Loodiana^ an accession obtained on the rente, 
and moved down with rapid strides to the rescue of Sir 
John Littler, Such a march had not been known in India 
since the days of Wellesley and Lake, Hours and even 
moments were de^ed precious, and the distance of a hun- 
dred and eighty nfiles was accomplished, by an army hea- 
vily encumbered with baggage, in seven days. All guns 
of larger calibre than field artillery were left behind, 

*The force reached the walled village of Moodkee on the 
18th of December, The cavalry and infantry came up in 
The battle of succession, the infantry completely exhausted 
Koodkee. Y)j a mafch of several leagues over a sandy 
plain, the most fatiguing of all ground for an army. La 
front of Moodkee there was a tank, or pond, to which men, 
horses, and camels rushed impetuously under the pressure 
of a thirst which appeared to bo insatiable. The camp was 
marked out, pickets were posted, and the troops, who had 
been fasting since the preceding evening, began to 
pare their meal. But it was not to be on evening of re- 
pose. A hasty note from Major Broadfoot, who had been 
scouring the country, ai^nounced that the enemy^s horse 
was approaching. ^^The news,^^ remarked Havelock, 
produced the electric effect which it is apt to cause even 
in the breast of old soldiers at the opening of a campaign. 
How thrining then the sensation in the hearts oruovicea! 
The ideas are wonderfully concentrated, and visions of 
glory and of slaughter, of distant home and its endear- 
ments, of duty sternly performed and nobly rewarded, of 
wounds, death, and — of judgment, pass rapidly through the 
brain/^ The main body of the Sikhs had entrenched them- 
selves at Ferozeshuhur, about eight miles from Moodkee, 
while a large force under Tej Singh blockaded^ Sil* John 
Littler at Ferozepore. ^ 
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liali SiBgli^ mmmmdmg at Faro^ediabur, liad been led 
to eaippose that the British force now approaching con« 
afatea only of i£e advanced guards accomp^ed ^e 
Oqvemor*&eneral and the Commander-in^Gmef. He there* 
fbre pushed forward wjth his horse^ and four companies 
from each battalion of foot^ tg surprise the camp of the 
civil and military chief of British India. Major Broadfoot^ 
who had ridden forward to reconnoitre, far in advance of 
our army, scanning with his practised ©ye the scene be- 
fore him, divined what the rolling clouds of dust rising to 
the sky betokened, and galloped nastily back and warned 
the General to be ready for immediate action. Many were 
incredulous, but the Major emphatically repeated that 
the dust was raised by many squadrons sgid many bat- 
talions;^' and ^Hhere," said he, is the whole Sikh army 
in the midst. My political functions have now ceased, and 
I make over the frontier to the military authorities." The 
flower of the Sikh infantry took ^up a position in a dense 
low forest, with guns in the intervals of their masses, and 
flanked by cavaliy. Sir Hugh Gough was partaking of a 
late Breakfast, with Havelock and the rest of the staff, 
when the approach of the Sikhs was announced. He im- 
mediately leaped on horseback,rode to the front, and made 
his dispositions. Our horse artillery and cavalry were 
pushed forward, on either flank, and the infantry ad- 
vanced in the centre. It was verging towards four o'clock, 
and scarcely an hour of daylight remained. The horse 
artillery opened fire, and it was steadily replied to by the 
well-trained and most efficient horse artillery of Ruqj’eet 
Singh, Our cavalry attacked the enemy's horse on either 
flank and drove them back into the forest, inhere it got 
entangled* and suffered rather severely. Then came the 
conflict, the first which had taken place between the re- 
nowned infantry formed under Allard, Court, and Ven- 
tura, and our own native battalions ; and the superiority of 
the Sikh over the Sepoy became at once palpable. One 
native regiment turned suddenly to the rear, notwithstand- 
ing the most strenuous ©ffoiiis of its officers. Havelock 
was sent by the Commander-in-Chief to bring it back ; and 
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be did eoj sarcastically assuring the S^oys that the 
enemy was in front and not behind them/^ Even one of 
her Majesty^s re^ments staggered nnder that deadly &re ; 
but Sir Hugh Sough, with his staff, placing himself m> 
front, led it on again to the conflict. The intensity, ra<- 
pidity, and precision of the^hostile fire, dealing unexam** 
pled destruction through our ranks, proved that we had a 
foe to cope with such as we had never encountered in In* 
dia before, and that the struggle before us was to be no 
child^s play. Sir Hugh Gough, with Havelock by his side, 
was seen eveiywhore, rallying, the disheartened, encourage 
ing the steadfast, and leading on the impetuous to viotoiy. 
The evening now suddenly closed, and the fire of the Sikhs 
ceased at onc^. Lall Singh and his cavalry fled, and the 
Sikk infantry withdrew under cover of night, leaving the 
British masters of the plain, of the forest, and seventeen 
guns. In this engagement Havelock had two horses shot 
under him. His favourite charger Feroze,” which had 
carried him at Jellalabad and through the Affghan cam- 
paign, was struck down by a round shot. As he disen- 
tangled himself with some difficulty from his prostrate 
charger, Major Broadfoot came up, condoled with him on 
the loss, and mounted him on a pony belonging to one of 
his escort. He had not proceeded far when this animal 
was also disabled by a musket ball in the mouth. Major 
Broadfoot, happening to come up again, mounted him a 
. second time, jocularly remarking that it appeared to be 
of little use to give him horses, as he was sure to lose 
thenj.^^ 

The army rested two days at Moodkee, and was rein- 
forced by tWo regiments brought down by forced marches 
Battle of Fe- from the hills. On the 20th of December, Sir 
rozeshohur. Henry Hardin ge, who had placed himself under 
Sir Hugh Gough, and taken the second command, intimat- 
ed to Sir John Littler at Ferozepore that it was intended 
the next day to manoeuvre on the enemy^s right, to enable 
him, if he found it practicable, to unite his division with 
the main army. The camp equipage was left at Moodkee, 
and the troops advanced, light and unencumbered, but 
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witboiiiit food om teuts^ towards the Sikh encampment at 
Ferozeshahnr^ which they reached a little before noon> 
after a heavy march, over a sandy plain. Sir dobn Littler^ 
leaving a regiment in the entrenchment at Ferozepore, 
and another m the fort to gnard his mnnitiona of war and 
his female charge, marcTied outunperceived by Tej Singh^s 
beleaguering force, and joined Sir Hugh Gough about 
noon. The divisions advanced with great steadiness upon 
their camp^ about half-past three in the afternoon; but the 
fire from the enemy^s batteries, mounted, not ^th ordin- ^ 
ary field artillery, but with siege guns of large calibre, 
proved to be destructive beyond all expectation. Each 
brigade, as it advanced up to the batteries, was met by a 
tremendous fire, which could be silenced onjy by the cold 
steel. The 62nd, which formed the European portion of 
one of Sir John Littleris brigades, mowed down by grape 
and round shot, was checked and ordered to retire. It 
was beaten, but not in the eye of candour, disgraced. It 
left seven brave oflBcers and seventy- six men prostrate, 
within fifty paces of the entrenchment.'^ Sir J ohn M/Cas- 
kilPs*brigade stormed the batteiy before it, the 9th Foot 
losing Colonel Taylor, who had fought so bravely in Ame- 
rica, in Ava, in the Khyber, at Mamoo Khail, and Istalif. 
General Gilbert's brigade obtained possession of two bat- 
teries ; but when this and the other brigades had mastered 
these fearful obstacles at the point of the bayonet, and at 
a terrific sacrifice of life, they found themselves exposed 
to a musketry fire, which was a very tempest of iron hail. 
The entrenchments were at length carried at three points^^ 
but everywhere a deadly fire was maintained by the Sikhs. 
General Sir Harry Smith's division was thcii called up, 
and, overeoming every obstacle, penetrated to the village 
of Ferozeshuhur, in the centre of the hostile camp, where 
he planted the colours of the 50.th with his own hand. 
Night had now set in, and in some measure parted the 
combatants. The expense magazines of the enemy Ttere 
etcploding in every direction, their camp was on fire in 
several places, and the troops who had won the entrench- 
ment were •ompelled to retire. The British battalions. 
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aliattered^ wearied^ and dispersed, bivouacKed on tbe edge 
of the position of which half an hour, qtore of dar^rlight 
would have put them in faU possession. Hareloolc, oon« 
stantly by the side of the chief, was in the thickest of the 
engagement ; and when night put frU end to it. Sir Henry 
Hmdinge remarked to him, Another such action will 
shake the empire," Havelock, writing the next day to 
Serampore, to assure his friends of his safety, said, India 
has been again saved by a miracle.^^ * 

The morning dawned heavily, after this ^^night of hor- 
rors," as it was justly termed, on the scattered and dis- 
rfSESSJdne- troops, who had thrown themselves on 

SamiSsr. the gTound, without food or water, the wea- 
ther also bei^g intense^ cold. Tho Governor- General 
and* the Commander-in- Chief, who had not broken their 
fast for many hours, collected the dispersed troops at the 
earliest dawn, and led them a second time against the 
enemy^s entrenchments. But the second “action was more 
brief and decisive than the first. Lall Singh, the com- 
mandant, had lost heart, and after a show of resistance, 
fled to the Sutlege with his whole force ; and by eleven in 
the morning the victory was complete. The Governor- 
General and the Oommander-in-Cliief passed in front of 
the ranks, and received a hearty cheer from the victorious 
troops ; but it had hardly died out when a cloud of dust 
announced the approach of another foe. This was Tej 
Singh, who, finding that §ir John Littler had eluded his 
vigilance, marched down to Ferozeshuhur at three in the 
monying ; but he was too late for the succour of Lall Singh, 
fie found the British reposing under their blood-stained 
laurels ; Feitezeshuhur was won ; the Sikh general’s tre- 
mendous batteries, his ample munitions of war, his camp, 
his treasure, and his standards, were all in the hands of the 
victors. The legions which had defended this Roman en- 
campment with a Roman courage, were scattered like 
chaff before the wind, and the army of Ferozeshuhur was 
in full flight to the fords of the Sutlege. The British 
troops, who had tasted no food for a day and a hj^f, and 
were completely exhausted with two engagements, were 
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toiaUgr ^ptepAred for a third encounter with 30,000 fresh 
troops. Iheir pmmnmtioii, moreover, was entirely ©at- 
bausted ; but, happily, Tej Singh was ignorant of these 
oircmmstances, and, through the special mercy of Provi- 
dence, aft^ having made a hasty and unsuccessful attempt 
to regain the position at Feroaeshuhur, withdrew his army 
to the Sutlege, and passed over as soon as he found that 
all the Sikh fiigitives were safely across. 

This double engagement had cost us 909 killed, and 
2878 wocmded; and of this number 1875 belonged to the 
eight European regiments who were engaged. 

So sanguinary an action gave rise to much Sgagementa. 
animadversion. But Havelock maintained that the com- 
manders had only a choice of difficulties before them, and 
adopted that wliich appeared to be least perilous. ItVas 
said that the object of the advance having been accom- 
plished by the relief of Sir John Littler's division, the 
army might have retired to its encampment at Moodkoe, 
prevented the march of the enemy on Delhi, and, on the 
arrival of the reinforcements, constrained the Sikhs to 
move out to certain destruction, or have stormed the en- 
trenchment, with the aid of battering guns and a larger 
.force. he obseiwed, ^Hhough such a plan offered 

great advantages, the nature of our original defence of the 
frontier rendered it hardly feasible, for it would have 
hazarded the safety of PerozeporO, with its indifferent en- 
trenchments, guarded by only pne regiment, and its de- 
fenceless town, garrisoned only by another. Within the 
field-work were valuable munitions, and our women.^^ It 
was objected, moreover, that the attack bf the^nemy^s en- 
trenchments after the junction of Sir John Littler, when 
the troops* were jaded by a long march, was totally un- 
advisable. But Havelock considered it of the last conse- 
quence to strike a blow at the Ferozeshuhur force— in the 
full confidence of success — before it could be reinforcej^ by 
the army blockading Ferozepore. Attack, he said, ^^in 
the forenoon of a long march I It was one of those cases 
in whicbjit would have been better to have attacked at mid- 
night, rathe/ than not tqhave anticipated the junction of 
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tlie two amies. The object was to defaat^e one before 
the other cottld come to its aid. No sacrifice is too^great 
to complete such a manoeuvre. Every ri^ must be 
and every fatigue endured to attain such an object in war« 
The entrenched camp was attacked^ and carrieal The re- 
sistance was, indeed, terrific, and the loss on our side tre- 
mendous. But — ^this is war.^^ Nor,^^ he remarked^ 
"must it be forgotten, that though Sir Hugh OougVa 
army, after a harassing march, was not in the best condi- 
tion for so serious an encounter, its condition for fighting 
wonld not have been improved by a bivouac, through a 
night of bitter cold, without food, shelter, or water ; dur- 
ing which time the Sikh army of Ferozepore might have 
joined that of Ferozeshuhur, and thus diminitmed the 
chafice of success.^^ It was well remarked by Havelock 
that another half hour of daylight would have made us 
complete master of the enemy^s entrenchments, which we 
were obliged to abandon after they had been carried. Sir 
John Littleris force joined tho main body at noon ; yet, on 
the shortest day of the year the engagement did not begin 
tiU half-past three, though the affair at Moodkee, ihree 
days before, might have taught tho value of moments of 
daylight. The cause of this fatal procrastination has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 

In these battles Havelock was deprived of two of his 
most intimate friends. Sir Eobert Sale and Major Broad- 
Death of sir It was upder Sir Eobert that he had 

Sd SiJjor ® commenced his military career in India twenty- 
Broad«K>t. years before. They had shared together the 

dangers of ^ the Burmese campaign. They had fought 
side by side in the terrific defiles of Affghanistan, ‘and in 
the defence of Jellalabad, and it was with nC ordinary 
sense of affliction that Havelock now stood over his grave. 
Broadfoot had been wounded early in the action, but re- 
fused to retire while he could sit on his horse; a second 
shot terminated his existence, and he fell in the entrench- 
ment he was attacking, by the side of Sir Henry Har- 
dinge,who,inannouncingthe sad event to his family, said, 
" You and I have sustained an irreparable losl^. \ our able 
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and dtfitinmislitd brother fell by a grape shot m the battle 
of Ferojsesiiahur, while bravely animating his troops to do 
their dnt^. The* first shot threw him oflF his horse by my 
side. I in vain entreated him to retire. His invincible 
courage induced him to remount^ and he was hilled as we 
took the battery in our fronts His abili^es were of the 
highest order, and in all the relations of life, whether 
pubUc or private, the force of his character was felt and 
appreciated* I never can replace him. . . . Scarcely a 
day passes in the midst of these stirring scenes which does 
not remind me of the loss the service has sustained. The 
Arab on which he was mounted has had two balls ex- 
tracted, and will recover. I am now the owner of the 
animal, and he will always be a favourito^f my stud/^ 
Havelock always considered Broadfoot the foremost Aan 
of his age, both as a soldier and a statesman. Though 
differing in their religious views, they both possessed the 
same nobleness of soul, the same indomitable energy and 
courage, and the same strength of character; the tie 
which bound them to each other was the sympathy of 
great *and kindred minds. Both were formed to act a 
prominent part in great events. 

The important office of Govemor-GeneraPs Agent on 
*the North-west Frontier, vacant by the death of Major 
Broadfoot, was conferred on another of Havelock^s friends. 
Captain Henry Lawrence, whose qualifications for this 
post he thus describes : — ^ 

" When the fatal volley out of the Sikh tents at Ferozeshuhur, 
which terminated the mortal career of George Broadfoot, deprived 
o»puinLaw- Sir Heniy Hardinge of the services of ffiat eminent 
SSSSor called to his counsels Henj^ Lawrence, en- 

Broadfool lightened, virtuous, energetic, experienced, and reso- 
lute, for nothing more distinguished than his friendly . feelings 
towards the Sirdars and people of the Punjab. He had laboured 
among the Sikhs as assistant to Sir George Clerk, a diplomatist 
^ second to none who came before him or went after him in prac- 
tical knowledge of the country of the five rivers, or influence over 
its chiefs. ^ In his school, Lawrence had studied and become in- 
timately aoqu&ited with tlje history, polity, statistics, habits, 
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aiid pcejttdioes of the Sikhs, and, like Malcolm in Pexs^ and 
Fottmger in Bcinde, and other generous and diatinguidxed men, 
whose fortune has led them to prolong tiieir iifterpourse with the 
populations of India, he had learned to regard them ^ith feeling 
of partiaEty, as men in some sort conhded to hiS protection’' 

The tide of invasion had*thus been stemmed. 0 £ the 
60,000 Sikhs who had poured down on the British terri- 
Eeintorce- tories a month before, none remained on the 

SfS? left bank of the Sutlege on the 23rd of Decern- 

ber. But we had been so severely crippled in 
the actions of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur, in 
which a fifth of the force had been killed or wounded, as 
to be unable to follow up these hard-won victories. 
Orders were 'therefore despatched in all haste fot rein- 
forcements, and a requisition was made for the siege train 
from Delhi. The anny was condemned to a long period 
of inaction, while the train was moving up ; and the 
Sikhs, attributing our inertness to fear, brossed the Sut- 
lege again, insulted our posts, and threatened the canton- 
ment of Loodiana. Sir Harry Smith was sent lyith a 
large force to dislodge them. He encountered the Sikh 
army at Aliwal, and inflicted a signal defeat on it; the 
invaders were driven into the Sutlege, in which no small 
number of them perished. 

The Sikhs were, however, permitted a third time to 
cross the river, and establish themselv es in our teiritory. 
Battle of So- village of Sobraon They erected the 

b»on. most formidable entrenchments on both banks of 
the ' Sutlege, and mounted them with seventy pieces of 
cannon, coi^nectiiig the two camps by a bridge. It was 
necessary to dislodge them, and the morning of the 10th 
of February was fixed for the battle. Though the army 
had for seven weeks been waiting the arrival of the siege 
guns from Delhi, they were, after all, left behind at 1^- 
rozopore, and the mortars and howitzers alone taken into 
action. They did great execution, but unfortunately the 
ammunition was soon exhausted, and it was necessary to 
bring the issue of the conflict to the arbitrement of mus- 
ketiy and the bayonet. The engagement begun at nine 
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mommg, md in two hours the Sikhs were in Ml 
flight across tl^e bridge^ which was swept by our field 
i^rtiBery, The first fugitives, regarding only their own 
safety^ destroyed its connection with the farther bank. 
Our field artillery an^ infantry pushed the crowded and 
helpless masses, thus cut off from all hope^nto the stream, 
and mercileBsly plied them for upwards of an hour with 
grape and volleys at half musket range. The Sutlege 
was choked up with the bodies of the slain. So fearful a 
carnage had not been seen in India for a century ; but th^ 
victory was dearly bought by the loss of 2400 on our side ; 
and it was painful to reflect how large a portion of those 
casualties might have been spared if our heavy guns, ahd 
mortars, and howitzers, had all been brought to bear for 
a sufficient time on the batteries of the enemy. Hhve- 
lock was engaged throughout the action, and his horse 
was shot under him. It was a hair-breadth escape, as 
the ball struck the saddle cloth, and passed within an 
inch of his thigh. The charger fell dead, but he himself 
escaped unhurt. At a subsequent period Havelock wrote 
in reference to this action : — The latter events on the 
Chenab convince me more strongly than ever, that if a 
plan which I put on paper, with a diagram, had been 
followed in February, 1846, the victory of Sobraon would 
have been achieved with a third of the loss on our side. 
It embraced the project of turning the right by a bridge 
at Ferozepore, and communicating with the turning co- 
lumns higher up by means of pontoons.” 

This was the last of the four battles of the Sutlege, 
which, in the space of fifty-five days, broke the power of 
the Khalsa army, and placed the Punjab at Sur Havelock'® 
disposal. The unprovoked invasion oi our ter- 
ritories, with the object of saving our cities and nSSit go- ® 
subvertmg our power, gave us a clear and un- tainod. 
equivocal right, after our successive victories, to ificor- 
porate the kingdom of the five waters with our own* em- 
pire. Havelock^s views extended to the entire and im- 
mediatg annexation of the country. He was convinced 
that this m&st be the qyentual issue of our conflict with 
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the Smi&j and he was anxious to avoid life cost and car** 
nage of a second war. But while ha a^sed the subju-* 
gation of the country, he fully appreciated the circum* 
stances which recommended a different cQurse. The 
morale of the British army at this yincture was low. The 
European regiments had been fearfully thinned in these 
actions, and their military spirit greatly diminished in 
spite of their successes — “ exhausted, rather than sunk." 
The season of heat and prostration was rapidly approach- 
.ing. How was this large army, between the Sutlege and 
the Ravee, to be sheltered and fed during the period when 
the climate would reduce it to a state of inaction ? Even 
after the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh army was 14,000 
strong, with forty pieces of cannon. These qjuestions 
were the subject of frequent discourse between Sir Henry 
Hardinge and Havelock, who records, that, scrupulous 
in his integrity, he was willing rather to defer conquest 
to a distant day, when he could personally gain notning 
by it, than permit his country to incur the odium of 
ambitious projects. Moderation, after as well as l^efore 
victory, was the prevailing feature of his policy The 
Government of the Punjab, therefore, obtained a respite. 
The settlement made by the Governor-General provided 
that the Sikh Durbar should pay a million and a half to- 
wards the expenses of the war; that the Jullimder Dooab 
and the cis-Sutlege districts should bo ceded to the 
Honourable Company ; that Golab Singh should bo re- 
warded with Cashmere, and be raised to the rank of an 
independent sovereign ; and that the rest of the Punjab 
should ren^ain with Duleep Singh, the son of Ruujeet 
Singh, to be administered by a Council of Statei The 
British troops were to occupy the capital for sonie months, 
to effect thd consolidation of the new system of Govern** 
ment ; and Captain Lawrence was nominated the repre- 
sentative of the Government of India at Lahore. 

Havelock proceeded in the suite of Sir Henry Hardinge 
and Sir Hugh to Lahore, and had an opportunity of witness* 
mveiock’a I'll® ceremomes by which the new jGovem- 
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ioeQj(Wa8 inetidled; and his graphic descriptioii 
of the scene will be read with no little interest. 

^ Hie treaty was ratified in full Durbar on Monday^ the 9th 
March, under a salute of siege ordnance. Commonly, field artil- 
lery suffices for such purposes, hut this compact may be esteemed 
one of the great guns of the Company bahadoo»; and twenty-four 
and thirty-two pounders have risen in estimation since first we 
felt the force of such arguments in conflict with the Sikhs at 
Ferozeshuhsir. Maharaja Golab Singh was present at this Dur- 
bar, and as he is no more to be seen but as an independent 
sovereign, I may as well describe to you tlie ruler of Jummoo, 
now lord of the mountains from Mundeo to Cashmere. He is 
neither so handsome as either Dhyan Singh, the pink of Lahore 
courtiers, or his brother Soochet, or liis nephew Heera Singh, 
hut he is like both brothers. His dress is remarKably plainf»even 
slovenly, but the checkered volume of his life is to be read in 
his astute and glozing countenance. If a painter sought to em-, 
body all the smooth cunning of Asiatic intrigue in one face, he 
would throw away his sketches as as he saw that of Golab 
Singh, cease to draw on his imagination, and limn the counte- 
nance of the Rae Sahib, as the people of Lahore call him, with 
minute fidelity. He would feel that he never could surpass the 
mock humility, the insinuating smile, the pride subdued by cun- 
ning, of the physiognomy before him. On the morning of the 
10th, the troops were a second time reviewed. This time all the 
Sikh Sirdars of distinction attended, and saw the 22,000 soldiers 
and the 101 pieces of cannon of their victors pass by them in 
gallant yet grim array. The centre of attraction was the Rae 
Sahib in his plain suit of yolloif', and his unadorned, but no 
doubt carefully loaded and capped, pistol stuck in his belt.^ . . . 
Sil* Charles Napier returns to Scinde tlie day after to-morrow. I 
paid n^y respects to him finally on Monday moriaing. He was 
very oourt^us, and chatted about my brother Will., whom all 
Peninsular officers know, and dear old Sir Robert Sale, and the 
volmiteers of the 13th, who fought so gallantly in Beloochistan. 
It is impossible to conceive, without seeing it, a frame so at- 
tenuated and shattered, and yet tenanted by a living soul, as this 
aid soldier’s. He speaks readily and fluently, and will, if spared, 
and again actively employed, shine more and more, in, I think, 
the second rank of commanders. Of Sir Henry Hardinge^ it was 
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remarked to me by Geozge Bioadfoot» before h£ebemO de|l3b) *t 
am myeelf only a learner in war, but here we hare a fine and 
finished soldier. He is saving India.* ** * 

%■ ' 

He tiben proceeds to describe the drtef men pf tice 
Durbar: — *■ 

1. I^ja Lall Singh Mist is a man of low extraelion. He is 
the paramour, or rather the most favourite pammour, «rf ^ Mu- 
haranee. He is the Orlof — I would rather say, the <Potemkin — 
of the Punjab. He is marked with the small-poic, and rather 
what we should call in England an ugly dog ; but tall ahd g^taoe- 
ful, with a winning smile, which shows constantly an indifierent 
set of teeth, and insinuating manners. He has no reputation for 
talent ; but his position in the affections of the Ranee will make 
hinv Wuzeer. 2. Dewan Deena-nath will look after the finances, 
which will certainly require careful watching. He is a heaven- 
bom Muhajun (banker) and trader. His countenance looks like 
the rectangular columns of a Hindoo account-book. 3. Tej Singh 
is of small stature, and his lineaments, which are more scaned 
by small-pox than those of Lall Singh, are not pleasing, but he 
is the best sohiier of all the Sirdars. When at Peshaiyur he 
executed a brilliant chupao against the robber chief who bad de- 
fied Avitabile for years ; and, to be just to an enemy, the manner 
in which he covered the retreat of the Sikh army, after tlieir de- 
feat at Ferozeshuhur, was really able.. He would perhaps have 
tried to crush Sir John Littler at Ferozepore, but that bis co- 
adjutor was Lall Singh, whose only firm resolution was never to 
fight when he could help it. 4. Runjooi Singh, brother of 
Lehna Singh, for whose benefit Sir Harry Smith established an 
‘ ^coh de natation ’ at the ghat near Aliwal, is an ass, and looks 
like one. He is yoimg, and of that order of mind which experi- 
ence will not improve. 5. The Fukeer Noorooddeen, brother of 
the celebrated Azeezooddeen, has all the courtly eloquence for 
which that mouthpiece of old Runjeet was renownedC He is a 
shrewd and wealthy man, and will be useful to the Government 
The people whom I have described are not very good mateimls 
even for Asiatic rule ; but there are no better to be found. It 
remains to be seen whether the army can be so remodelled as to 
cease to be dangerous to its own master and mistress. It will 
hardly attempt anything against us. If a tolerable discipline can 
be substituted for the power of the deliberative cummiUees, the 
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msygo on in tlie Pcu^ab as in any oihei Asiatie 
Oovernnkonti which is not saying much.” 

* 

He concludes this picture of the Punjab dignitaries with 
this remarkable postscript : — 

I entered upon this campaign, fancying myself something of 
a soldier. I have now learnt that I know nothing. Well ! I am 
even yet not too old to learn.” 

Havelocl: returned from Lahore to Simlah in the suite 
of Sir Hugh Gough. It was not unnatural for him to ex*' 
poet that, after having fought side by side with 
his chief in three of the severest battles in the 
annals of India, he would have been recommegded atVmbS; 
to the Horse Guards for one of the vacancies created^ by 
the casualties of the campaign, but he forbore from mo- 
tives of delicacy to solicit it. Sir Henry, now created 
Lord Hardinffe, entertained the same expectation ; but not 
seeing it likely to be realized, addressed the Duke on the 
subject, and suggested that some suitable token of acknow- 
ledgraent should be bestowed on Havelock for his public 
services, and his extraordinaiy military merits. The Duke, 
who had previously given a commission to his eldest son, 
responded at once to the request, and nominated him to 
the post of Deputy Adjutant-General of Queen^s troops at 
Bombay, Havelock immediately proceeded toward Cal- 
cutta, spending a week at Serampore with his friends and 
relatives. Mrs Havelock^ s moiher, Mrs Marshman, then 
in her eightieth year, was descending gently into ,the 
tomb, after forty-six years of active and continuous exer- 
tion in the cause of Indian benevolence. The jitrting fare- 
well between her and Havelock was solemn and afiPec- 
tionate. They both felt th® it was their last interview on 
earth. He embarked for Bombay in January, in company 
with Sir George Clerk, whom he had known and learned to 
appreciate during the Affghan war, and who had now been 
appointed Governor of the Bombay Presidency. On his 
arrival there, Havelock assumed the duiries of his office, 
which h0 continued to discharge, for nearly three years, 

• 11 
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witih a degx^e of punctuality and promptitede seldopqci ex-^ 
oeeded. Nothing could be more effective tban the mode 
in wbicb the business of tbe office was ''conducted. He 
was as exact in tbe performance of bis duties at tbe desk 
as be bad been in tbe field, and never allowed any arrears 
to accumulate. This period was marked by no event of 
any note, and a few brief extracts from bis correspondence 
will serve to show tbe state of his health and feelings. 
Three months after he had settled at Bombay^ be e^eri- 
enced a very severe attack of intermittent fever, wbicb 
drove bim at once to tbe sanatarium of Mubabulesbur. 
The cool and bracing air of tbe mountain, and tbe C6ssa« 
tion of official toil, restored bis vigour for a time, but be 
was soon after attacked by a fever of a different type, at- 
tended with alarming congestion of the liver. On the 
29th of April he wrote : — 

“ I am thaiikful to Almighty God that I am enabled to say 
that, by His blessing, I am now decidedly better ; but I must be 
HB.Teiock’8 off to England early in IS’iS. The is, my con- 
SSISm© ftt stitutlon has been insensibly but deeply undermined 
Bombay. ijy eight years' heavy and harassing work : and a con- 
tinued residence of twenty-four years in India, and ‘ abominable 
eating and drinking,' as Abemethy used to call luxurious feed- 
ing ; for I have passed from the most ascetic habits, to feasting 
with rulers, and from cold water and three fasts in the week, to 
washing down pomfret and iced delicacies with champagne and 
golden sherry. My Simla physician, and others, recommended 
a generous diet, as an antidote against the periodical returns of a 
complaint which they considered constitutional, but which only 
arose from a course of the worst water which was ever drunk by 
an army, during our contests with the Sikhs. I certainly took 
some draughts of fluid out of the central well of Fgroseehuhur, 
which my horse refused with arshudder of disgust” [He always 
consider^ that the well had been poisoned.] **The sense of 
thirst was iotolerable : but I am digressing. It is now plain, 
that, whatever may be the cause, my liver has been much af- 
fected, and that the genuine and strong drink, though adminis- 
tered quite secuTidum artem^ was so much poison. The recovery 
of my health, and with it I hope of my finances, is now in the 
hands of a higher power. . . 1 see that the rumotff of Lord Har- 
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dinge’abT^um to England is revirei The Punjab being so 
settled, it mi^bt be a happy time for retirement in ;next cold 
'weather, leaving &e affairs of Lucknow and Hydrabad to be 
settled by the new Governor-CJeneraL Misrule has proceeded to 
snchlen^s at both capitals, that some remedy must be soon ap- 
^ed. Treaties are sacred things, but no treaty can bind the 
Sritish Government to connive so long at vills^y, as to become 
an accomplice in it. , . I have felt during some portions of this 
sickness a longing for a Christian’s rest, relying on the Christian’s 
hope ; hut tlte sight and the thought of my unprotected wife and 
children makes me wish for life, though with labour and vexation, 
until their lot is more settled.” 


Soon after Havelock^s arrival at Bombay, Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton was appointed Commander-an-Cbief, and 
Havelock was thus a third time placed under his commEtnd. 
On the 8th of July he writes : — I was once more hailed 
^ my ancient master, Sir Willoughby, on the 27th ultimo. 
He is of more portly dimensions than of yore, but looking 
far better than when 1 met him last on the liavee.*^ 

On 27th August he writes : — 

“ August 27, 1847. 

Hannah is quite convalescent, though still thin ; the girls 
are healthy, and the boy grows fat; all which are causes of 
gratitude to God. Por myself, I cannot boast. 1 am presently 
convalescent, and sec little of doctors, get on pretty well vdth 
easy tima of peace work, Uike a good deal of exercise, and am 
happy in the use of a tolerable public library, and have improved 
in flesh and spirits since 1 descended from the mountains to the 
table land of the Deccan. But 1 have no doubt whatever that 
my old liver, and probably other viscera beyond my anatomical 
skill to iiarticularize, have sustained serious, if not fetal, injury, 
from the cirgimstance of long, and rather, on the whole, arduous 
service in India ; and that I have •no business in that country 
beyond the going home time by the Red Sea, of next cold season, 
and no right ever to return to it, if a year’s residence or two, at 
the utmost, does not restore me to perfect health. So, as far* as 
both will and duty are concerned, I should say, to England I 
must ga But as for the means of going, difficulties accumulate 
around me^every day. I shall not be out of the bands of the 
Simlah Jews bmore February, next. The expense of living and 
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maxoliing liere, thougli conducted with, the utmost eoonoijj^y^ ate 
neoesSaiily heavy; and Harry and Joshua have to be provided 
for and educated. Moreover, I lost, by acoideUtal rupture of the 
intestines, in fourteen hours, my ever to be lamented horse ‘ Ma- 
gician,* for whom I gave 1400 rupees last year on the banks of 
the Butlege, and his place has to be* supplied, where, I know 
not So that if there were not an over-ruling Providence to untie 
knots, it would be Macbeth’s case : — “ There is nor flying hence, 
nor tarrying here.” 

“ Septemlcr 18, 1847. 

The whole of the members of the faculty whom I have con- 
sulted since 1824 have assured me that the functions of the great 
organ in question, the liver, were deranged ; and hard work, 
great exposure to the sun, or any untoward accident of climate, 
would soon finish the story in ruptured abscess and death. But 
it behoves mo to consider that this catastrophe may happen in 
England as well as in India. Tliere I should die in poverty and 
among strangers. Here I am at least known, and have the means 
of lining, while my life is spared, in comfort ; and from the mo- 
ment that I embark for England, what is to become of the edu- 
cation of my children 1 Nevertheless, I believe I shall see it my 
duty to be off, if I am spared so long, in March next. I *iot 
think my health will much improve in India until I have tasted 
of a change. So I suppose I must endeavour to go, and leave 
the event to God. I have hacked out of every expense tlmt can 
be spared ; see no company, and never dine even with a secretary, . 
with no one, in short, but the Commander-in-Chief and the Go- 
vernor. But my unavoidable expenses are heavy. Hopses, uni- 
form, houses at three several places, and long tours, eat up money 
awfully ; and then supervene education bills, and the allowance 
to ipy ensign of foot.” 

“ September 28, 1847. 

“ I do not^doubt'that the advantages of sea air round the Capo 
would balance the irritation which along sea voyage wohld pro- 
duce on the spirits of one who^ has ever hated that ^element ar- 
dently, and not less, confinement in any shape. The Bed Sea, 
the Mediterranean, and the waters between the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the pier at Southampton, will be quite enough of salt water 
for Ime. I wisli this measure could he avoided, but the wish is 
vain. I shall not he fit again for Indian service without two 
years’ cooling and quiet in England. Lord Hardinge writes to 
me that he has 52,700 men and 120 guns (ten regiments of 
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Eujopeau (iavab^r and infantry) Ibetween Meerut and Lahore. 
But all is tranqui^ and he looks forward to seeing the country, 
when he is gone, flourish, after the completion of the Bengal 
Eailway and the Ganges Canal” 

« October 2, 1847. 

** Why is it supposed*that Sir Harry Smith's nomination to 
the Cape is a questionable appointment? The private feeling 
that I have in his favour is the recollection that, when I was a 
boy, he was one of the few people that ever took the trouble to 
teach me ahy thing ; and while all the rest around me would 
have persuaded me that English soldiering consisted in blackenr 
ing and whitening belts with patent varnish and pipe clay, and 
getting prematurely* every kind of mercenary manoeuvre, he 
pointed my mind to the nobler part of our glorious profession. 
But as a public man I shall ever acknowledge hjg merits. He is 
an excellent soldier, one of the few now extant among us^who 
have set themselves to comprehend the higher portions of the 
art. He has a natural talent for war, and it has been improved 
by the constant mflection of years^ and much experiences To 
conclude that because ho has been educated in camps, he is unfit 
for civil government, is as premature as the prophecy of some, 
that ihe Duke could never make an effective minister of the 
Crown, or a useful parliamentary leader. He has done both, and 
there is no species of business which Harry Smith's mental tact 
• will not enable him to grasp. So I venture to predict that if his 
life be spared, and health preserved, he wUl be, perhaps not a 
popular (oh ! how I detest that word ‘ popular ' as applied to 
public «inen and acts), but a good Governor, both as regards 
the views, if they be sound, of thq Home Government, and the 
interests of the colonists.” 

“ November 24, If 47. 

‘‘Now I must tell you, that at the very outset of our tour, 
from mismanagement of flannels, and sleeping in wet tents, and 
in very ba^ encamping groiind, I have had, I think, the worst 
attack of liver I have ever experienced. The symptoms were not 
xemarkably violent or troublesome, hj^t they wem more clearly 
indicated than during any previous illness. , So, though I am 
now very much better indeed, thanks to God's preserving mercy, 
yet I feel quite sure that I cannot remain another year in India 
without running the greatest risk of leaving poor Hannah and 
my five Joys and girls without a sixpence in the world but my 

* Net distinctly legible. 
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major’s pendoii, £70 per annum, and a thouaatiA pounds jp the 
funds. But I feel it my duty to be off in March. I feel myself 
to be in the hands of a gracious God, and, rel 3 /<ng on the meritB 
of the Redeemer, look forward calmly and joyfully to the event 
of my own departure and dissolution ; but it behoves me to 
think of the interests of your dear sist«c and the rest whom God 
has given me. I£I were to die to-morrow, the Queen's Widows* 
Fund would send home Hannah and the three children here in 
India, and land them in any spot in England they would name ; 
but here the advantage would cease. If I can raise the means of 
returning to England the doctors seem to think that a year’s 
absence would entirely restore my health, and that two would 
make me as good a man for Indian work as I have ever been. 
To my post I could then return without let or hindrance. The 
difficulty lies in going to, returning from, and living in England. 
There niy sixteen shillings, my pay per diem, will give us bread 
and salt, but would not give my boy education, or my girls in- 
struction of a tolerable kind. If I go to England at all, I must 
lay my account in finally sacrificing my prospects in the army by 
purchase, by expemling before I returned the thousand pounds 
placed in the funds for that purpose. I am, as reganis worldly 
goods, in an evil case somewhat, and also in a strait between 
two ; but a merciful God will solve the enigma, and I trust, if 
He wills that I die in India, give mo a death of hope, and eternal 
life after earthly dissolution, and vrill put it into the hearts of 
others to devise something for those whom I leo-vo — with a 
bleeding heart I write it — almost penniless. 

“ If it pleases God to spare me to return to India, to .the one 
object of doing something for those dear children — ^putting aside 
all thought of war or policy, Vith reserv^ation only to my eternal 
hopci— my life should bo devoted. But what are human resolves 
or aims ] All is in the hands of God, and He will deal mercifully 
and wisely wfth us for His Son’s sake^” 

« Febniaij 16, 1848. 

“ I have had the satisfaction. of paying the Simla bank its last 
instalment, and am panti^ for the luxury of feeling that I do 
not owe a sixpence in India ; and if life be spared me, this shall 
by God’s blessing be achieved. An elephant load of office papers 
is awaiting for me, and I must close.” 

“March 18, 1848. 

“How I must announce to you briefly, but at once, that I have 
given up my passage for the first of April, and dfctemSined, by 
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Gt)d’aihelp, to trJT another year in India. It would taka much 
time fully to explain this change. But the chief reason is, that 
I found myself, at* the last moment, or, at least, in the last month, 
so much better, that my doctor gave me the opinion that I might 
stay without much risk ; so I thought it to be my duty to try 
and spend one year mor8 in India, a year of the strictest seli- 
denial and economy, for my children’s sake. 4 have been told, 
however, that I must remain constantly ready to start at a fort- 
night’s notice, or less, if my constitutional disorder should imfor- 
tunatcly bllze out.” 

“ March 31, 1848. . 

If I remain well at Mahabuleshur, I hope to finish my sketch 
of Broadfoot, and then take in liand the defence of Jellalabad 
and the Gwalior (Maharajpore) campaign. Meanwhile, I who 
never before addressed a more formidable body |han the soldiers 
of the old 13th, or the guests at a mess-table, have been seduced 
into making a speech, and in a crowded town-hall. At the re- 
quest of Mr I^egeyt (a relative of the Conollys), I gave Sir 
Erskine Perry a memorandum of ail I knew of Sir George Clerk, 
and was then asked to second the address to him.” In seconding 
the address Havelock said : — “Now, of the defenders of Jellala- 
bad, &iT Robert Sale, Colonel Donnie, and greater than either — 
— greater than any and all that fought for the defence of that 
old wall — Major George Broadfoot, are in their soldiers* graves ! 
But if it were possible to recall them (for the sake of India, 
would it were !), or if J could summon round this table my sur- 
viving comrades of Jellalabad, by acclamation they would cor- 
roborate that which I now tell you, — that in moments such as I 
have endeavoured to describe, the hopes and expectations of that, 
garrison of succour from beyond the Sutlege were mainly built 
on the energy, perseverance, and address of him who is known 
to you, gentlemen, and admired by you, as .the Governor of Bom- 
bay ; but who was best kpown to that garrison, m he will pro- 
bably be b^st known in history, by the title of George Clerk of 
Umbala.” • 

The second Sikh war, which Havelock^s knowledge of 
Indian politics, and his singular foresight, led him to pre- 
dict in March, 1846, overtook the Government Tbewcond 
within two years. The arrangement made by ®**^*‘'^“‘* 
Lord Hardinge, of the government of the Punjab under 
native Wets, was not, ^rom the nature of the case, likely 
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to be permanent. A year had scarcely el4)S6d^ beiWe tibe 
ardmiaistmtionwas threatened witHdissoli^on by intrigues. 
The Sirdars felt that the presence of a JBritidi army was 
indispensable to the support of their authority, and the 
British Government felt that it necessary to assume 
the direct contj-ol of affairs if the country vras not to be 
abandoned to anarchy. A new convention was, therefore, 
formed in 1847, by which the entire supervision of the 
administration was confided to the British Be^ident^ Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and his council. Havelock expressed 
his deep regret that the new arrangement was not con- 
solidated by placing British garrisons in Govindgur, 
Attock, Peshawur, and Mooltan, by levelling every other 
fortification, apd disarming the whole population. More 
esp^ially did he consider it an act of great indiscretion to 
leave a formidable Sikh force at Peshawur, on the Affghan 
frontier, bound to us by no other tio than its own doubt- 
ful sense of fidelity, or its attachment to its able com- 
mander, Colonel George Lawrence. At the beginning of 
1848 Lord Hardinge returned to England, with sucji en- 
tire confidence in the stability of his policy, that he stated, 
on embarking, that another shot would not be fired in 
India for seven years. This confidence ho was fully 
justified in entertaining, inasmuch as he had passed the 
year before his departure in making arrangements for se- 
curing the tranquillity of the Punjab, and for the instant 
- repression of the first moYcmcnts of rebellion. He had 
judiciously disposed 52,700 troops and 120 pieces of can- 
non between Meerut and Lahore, and had drawn up an 
admirable paper of instructions for the guidance of the 
Resident at Sjahore, which seemed to embrace eveiy pos- 
sible contingency. The failure of his health constramed 
, Sir Henry Lawrence to relinquish his post at Lahore, and 
he accompanied Lord Hardinge to England. To supply 
his place, it was determined to adopt the unusual course of 
deputing a meiqber of the Supreme Council to manage the 
administration' of the Punjab, and Sir Frederick Currie 
was selected for the post. ^ 

Sir Frederick Currie, on his arrival at LaWe, found 
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Hmfiilf r8po6ii% on no velvet cushion. Sawun Mull> the 
governor of Mo^ltan^ was assassinated in 1844^ outbreak 
and his son, Moolr^', was allowed to succeed him 
on the payment of a large fine. He had ex- 
pressed a wish to be pglieved of the Government, and two 
IJnglish officers accompanied the new S^ch Governor to 
receive charge of the province. They were murdered on 
their arrival, and before the end of April the province of 
Mooltan was in a blaze of insurrection. This was the first 
overt act of opposition to the Government We had estab- 
lished in the Punjab, and should have been met with 
promptitude and decision. Contrary to the advice of Sir 
Frederick Currie, it was treated with levity and irresolu- 
tion, and a second Sikh war soon became inevitable. 
Havelock remarks on this event: — • 


The opposition might have been foreseen ; why was it preci- 
pitated ] If we were not prepared to go to war in April, we 
ought not to have*meddlod with thh affairs of the successor of 
Sawun Mull — who was, in his own estimation, little less than an 
independent sovereign — till October. But, in fact, the whole of 
the dispositions of Lord Hardinge for the support of his policy 
had reference to the very case of such a rebellion. He had put 
,it fully in the power of the Kesident to environ the walls of 
Mooltan in June, at the latest, with four European battalions, 
and a due proportion of native troops : some two European regi- 
ments igight then, as afterwards, have been drawn from Scinde ; 
the rest, as Napoleon said of Saragossa, ‘ would have been an 
affair of artillery.’ But the authodties doubted and consulted ; 
and the result of their deliberations was for delay, and a cam- 
paign on a grand scale, at a favourable season. The question 
was important, and may be thus stated: If Jfooltan were 
promptly besieged and taken, the rebellion would be at once 
trampled out. But the march xi^ thi^nigh Scinde and Lahore, in 
May, would have decimated the troops. The little war at Mool- 
tan neglected, might in a few montlxs assume formidable propor- 


tions, and burst out into a conflagration, the flames of which the 
whole armies of two Presidencies might find it ^ difficult to extin- 
guish. ^ ^ 

The military Commander and the Eesident had scarcely 
ceased toT)an(!y arguments, ^when a man of genius, acting in the 
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spirit of Lord Hardinge’s instructions, cut the gordiaa kni^t, A 
lieutenant in the Company’s service-^Herbert Edwardes— em^ 
ployed as a political assistant in a remote part of the country, 
witii an energy and military enterprise to which India had af- 
forded no parallel since the days of Clive, and evincing a moral 
courage just so much greater than tha^" of Clive, as his position 
was inferior to thkt of the wonderful founder of our isastem em- 
pire, when he ventured on the overwhelming responsibility of 
ids greatest achievement, the march on Moor8hedabad'---thiB 
gifted lieutenant, overleaping all considerations which could em- 
barrass him in the discharge of an important duty to the state, 
raised an auxiliary force, united it to a portion of the 
troops, called to Ids aid an allied native sovereign, encountered 
Moolraj in the open field, and drove lum within Ids fortress*” 

T5ie Resident at Lahore was constrained to second this 
daring effort. A small division of British troops, under 
si^eof Mooi-^ General Whish, with a battering train, at length 
sh^fiijagh. marched against Mooltan, accompanied by a 
large Sikh contingent under Shere Singh, whose father, 
a chief of doubtful allegiance, comtuandod a still larger 
force at Peshawur, Moobaj defended himself against 
these united forces with admirable skill and resolution. 
The siege languished ; the Punjab wavered, and the tide 
appeared to be turning against us. Shere Singh went 
over -with all his troops to the enemy, and the British 
general was in his turn besieged in his camp. Bi^^ Shert? 
Singh did not long rema^\n with his new ally. He had 
plans of ambition of his own, and marched northward to 
join« his father, who had by this time raised the standard 
of revolt. He planted himself between the Chenab and 
the Jhelum^ invited to his camp the disbanded soldiers of 
the old Khalsa army, and the numerous disaffected spirits 
throughout the Punjab, and 'soon found himself at the head 
of a formidable force in the heart of the country. At length, 
at the beginning of the cold season, the Commander-in- 
Chief took the field in person, and began to draw his forces 
The Com- a head. His army was essentially weak in in- 
chffff/Iiwthe fantry. The continued siege of Mooltan . de- 
fleid Id person, tainod a large and impqptant body uhder its walls. 
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to wI^oIl poimt*fcli0 Bombay reinforcement was also marcb- 
ing up ibrongb Scindo. Lord Gough had around his 
standards only*four regiments of British infantry, and 
eleven native regiments. In artillery, the balance, which 
in the first Sikh war iiyslined towards the enemy, was now 
restored with a great superiority. Sixty^four field pieces, 
and a tremendous battery of eighteen-pounders and large 
howitzers were attached to the force. Throe noble regi- 
ments of British horse, and five regiments of native light 
cavalry and irregular horse, completed the equipment^ 
But the deficiency of infantry was undeniable and irreme- 
diable, save at the hazard of endangering the safety of 
Xiahoro. 

On the general plan and first movement# of the cam- 
paign, Havelock recorded the following remarks : — • 

Shore Singh, with a considerable force of Khalsa troops and 
armefl peasantry, and gaily equipped, and effectively, though not 
handsomely mounted Ghorchurras, ahd supported by a Havelock’s 
formidable artillery, boldly assumed the line of the tSTJuSo? 
larger^ river, the Chenab. It seems strange that the the campaign. 
Commander-in-Chief should not have been impressed with a con- 
viction of the extreme hazard of the attempt to force successively 
the banks of three groat rivers, since Peshawur might be con- 
sidered the objective point, with the aid of an infantry, gallant 
and disciplined, but numerically so inadequate to carrying on war 
with a high hand. Shere Singh, by moving to the northward, 
had compelled the British to operate upon two lines. They were 
combining at once from Bombay aiifi Bengal against Moolraj, and 
at the same time had to confront the insurrection in the superior 
delta of the five rivers. Bor this extensive and dangerous opera- 
tion the force of infantry was visibly feeble. Kiveis too had to 
be passed, and the pontoon train was glaringly deficient. Under 
those circumstances, the Commaiider-in-Chief would, it may well 
be argued, have exercised a sound discretion if he had determined 
to act offensively on one line only at a time ; if he had r&tricted 
his own efforts to preventing Shere Singh from detaching a single 
soldier to the relief of Moolraj, awaited its fall, which was a 
matter of calculation, and then, as was idtimately done in fact, 
have thrown his united forces with irresistible power on Shere 
Singh. If ai^ such plan ever presented itself to his mind, or 
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was suggested to hixu, it maj be easily suppcNied that a leadsr of 
his saiiguine temperament rejected it wiwi *dift(toixL Doubtless 
he thought of bursting with headlong force the baniers of the 
Chenab, the Jheluxn, and the Attock ; and his ultimato success 
will suffice in the eyes of the unreflecting to justify this resolve. 
But fair military considerations seem t6 lead to a diflerent coih 
elusion, and to tdhch, that it was precisely because he persisted 
in thus operating on a double line, with insufficient forces and 
remarkable want of oaution, that the period between approaching 
the Chenab and conquering at Goojerat, exhibited such a spec- 
tacle of abortive exertion and useless slaughter! While he com- 
bated alone, the power of the British in India, and the reputation 
of their arms, was exposed to no small hazard. It was only when 
reinforced by the troops wliicb the fall of Mooltan set free, that 
the British leadrr marched to easy and assured victory. In esti- 
mating, however, the advantages of cautious and defensive 
inanoeu^TCs on the Chenab, it is not to be forgotten how tre- 
mendous a clamour would have been raised against such a cam- 
paign by idle cavillers, and the press of India, which constitutes 
a power not to be despised, because its influence *8tealthily com- 
municates itself to the Government. The most enlightened critic 
of Indian military history always used to laud to the skits the 
gradually progressive operations of Ochterloiiy against the Goor- 
]^s. But he would add with empha.sis, * liemembor, even 
Ochterlony covld not have carried out his plan if India had then 
had a press,* Yet neither he nor I ever doubted that the ficedom 
of the press harl proved an inestimable blessing to India, as well 
as England, though in time of war it Ijad its iuconvenieiroos.** 

The British array was nowadvanced towards tb© Chenab. 
She^e Singh, with his large body of Khalsa troops, arraed 
Btwaffcnnent peasantry, and welUequipped horsemen, and a 
p<^werful artillery, occupied botb^banks of that 
ikmiiikreiock. riyey, jIJs mam body was encamped on the 
tight bank, protected by batteries mounting not fewer than 
twenty-eight guns, which were well covered from any fir© 
that could be opened from the left bank, and indeed in- 
visible from it. Having boats on the river, and the com- 
mand of the ford, he had pushed a considerable body of his 
troops across the river. The British army having arrived 
in front of his position, there was a reconnaissance in force^ 
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withj^valiy mdi horse arfcflleiy. We were proroked by 
the mkb fire into a contest under every possible disadvan* 
tage, on groond^wb^ nothing but disaster could occur. 
Our troops were bewildered, and the State was derived 
W dmth of the services of Colonel Cureton and Colonel 
William Havelock. iSie death of his brother was a most 
severe stroke to Havelock, and immediately after hearing 
of his loss, he sent the following letter to his intimate 
friend, Coipnel Birch, the Judge- Advocate- General of the 
Bengal army. 

Bombay, Dee. 7, 1848. 

** My dear Birch, — Your letter of the 23rd ultimo only reached 
me yesterday. Your kind heart had anticipated my wishes ; for 
on the 4th instant, having seen a hurried nowspajer account of the 
aiiair of the 22nd, I wrote to ask of you to give me every particular 
of my brother’s death. My will has been wholly resigned to that 
of God since I first heard of the event ; and my mind supported 
by his Spirit, though harassed and tjirown for a moment into sus- 
pense by the doubts which succeeding statements expressed of 
WilHam^s fate. To me it did not appear doubtful, though many 
of th<^ numerous persons who knew and esteemed him here were 
striving to persuade me to hope. As regards the operation, it 
must be clear to any unprejudiced person that it ought never to 
have been undertaken. You may remember our pickets being 
driven in some weeks before Sobraon ; it was the commencement 
of the enemy’s successful attempt to establish himself on the left 
bank. ^The reason wliich 1 gave then against attempting counter- 
manoeuvre.s is perfectly applicable to the cose of the Chenab. The 
enemy had a powerful artillery on the right bank, and until its 
fire could be subdued, were fairly to be considered the prop^etors 
of the stream, and of as much ground beyond it as could be swept 
by the .fire of guns. » 

** Their Jiorse, pushed forward on the left bank, were intended 
to bravado and decoy, and should have boon simply let alone, or 
cannonaded when convenient and possible, by guns out of reach 
of those of the enemy. 

The stream of the Chenab is, according to my recollection, 
not more tlian four hundred yards in width, perhaps less. A 
battery of twenty-eight guns, intrenched on its right hank, is 
therefore a front of fortification, covered by a ditch of the 
»pecified*bre8dth, and not^ to be approached by armed bodies. 
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The same reason exists for not attikcking its outwork on %e left 
bank — 1 mean, the little intrenehments in the tnroken ground 
I see that you, and possibly others^ have foinu$d the opinion that 
my brother's impetuosity led him fartlier than be ought to have 
gone. It may have been so. Old Will was a fox^hukter before 
he was a soldier, and has been a hog-hunter sinee, and would 
lightly esteem a ditch or mdlah^ manned by a few imgulm, 
which would have made others pause. The case of Ti^liite pulling 
up, and Havelock dashing on, imds a parallel vrfaich will suggest 
itself to all readers of military history, in the story 6f Xalavera, 
where Arentschild would not make the plunge, and Seymour 
would, losing all but Portarlingion's squad^n of the 23rd in the 
onslaught 

“ It was natural that an old Peninsular oflScer, who had not seen 
a shot fired siiic^ Waterloo, should desire to blood the noses of 
his young dragoons. But his proposiil should have been negatived 
at once, if not according to military rule, which it is clear it was 
not Whether he went too far or not, and whether the scheme 
of the attack originated with him or not, are, minor questions. 
The Commandcr-m-Chief, and tlie General of Division, were both 
in the field', and, as I believe, on the spot I*?^eithcr the public 
nor posterity will consent to fix the responsibility on any slioTalders 
but those of the seniors ; it is the irreversible decree of military 
responsibility that there it must rest, and history will have it 
so. The faults of execution, if it be clear there were atty, do 
not account alone for the disaster, since it can be shown that 
to attack at all was objectionable on fair military gi-ounds. I 
do not make these remarks in a carping or selfidr spirit, imtated 
.at a loss which comes home to my own door ; but because all 
these events are lessons to soldiers, which they must not lose, 
and ajl military matters must be judged of by certain unchange- 
able rules. 

“ I may we4i grieve for the loss of the brother f:ho was brought 
up with me in the nursery", and was nine yeara my schoolfellow ; 
but though it be decided in Bengal that the same acte which 
would be lauded as heroism in Anglesey, or Joachim Murat, or 
Auguste Caulincourt, are mere rashness in Will Havelock^ I 
canuqt quite think so ; nay, strange old man that 1 am, my 
grief is more than half-absorl)ed in admiration ; and I proudly 
parody the saying of the English nobleman, and would scarcely 
give my dead brother for any living soldier at the Pre- 
sidencies, ^ 
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** Brave officeia» have faHeti, but th« mode of retrieving thie 
stirely^ies on tiie surface. I trust no attack will be made in 
jBcont on Shere Sink’s position. But if a force were intrenched 
At Jtamnuggur, with heavy guns that could take care of themselves 
and reach and repress the insults of bodies of horse, a place to cross 
would easily be found- Tihere are in all rivers spots where the 
salient bend is towards the advancing party. If one of these were 
selected^ twelve miles above Shere Singh’s encampment, and the 
circumference sunounded by a rapid inarch with horse artillery, 
and the pontoon bridge quickly thrown while the Shere was 
amused at Bamnuggur, there would bo a noble force across, and 
leave the Singh little chance but having his intrenchment taken 
in reverse, or coming out to light a battle which would be fatal to 
him, while an attack in front would be nearly so to us. Cureton 
is indeed a loss. His long experience had niad^ him a first-rate 
out-post officer ; and few others in India, or in England, could 
move bodies of cavalry better. 

“ Ever, my dear Birch, faithfully yours, 

“H. H.” 

A few months after his brother’s death Havelock drew 
up a memoir of his career, after ho had received a more de- 
taile<f report of the action in which ho fell j and H»Teii>cv«r»- 
it was published in Dr Buist’s Annals of the year. SlSSh 
It combined in ono portraiture the warm affec- 
tion of a brother with the lofty enthusiasm of a soldier, 
and the impartial judgment of a military critic. The 
termination of his career on the sands of Kamnuggur is 
thus mournfully described : — . 

** On the morning of the 22nd of November he seemed a good 
deal excited Tliis may be pardoned in an old sahreur, whose 
enthusiasm had been pent up without vent or safetj-vaive in his 
bosom ^nce the battle of Waterloo. lie is said to have worried 
Curetou with entreaties to be ullqwed to attack the Sikh horse, 
who were caracolling in front of the 14th, and more than once to 
have exclaimed, tliat this day ‘ he hoped to win his golden spurs.’ 
Alas, he won nothing but his soldier s grave, and every brave 
man’s sympathy. A troop of our horse artillery had, by opehing 
against the right bank, showed Ujo position of the enemy’s guns ; 
and a steady charj^ of the 3rd Light Dragoons, aided by bght 
cavalry, llhd chastised on ono point the presumption of the Sildis. 
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CuTetoB had ^ven his consent to another body af these he^ atr 
tacked by the 14th j and the Commondep-in-Chiefi riding^ up to 
Will Havdock, had said, ‘ If you see a faTourahle (^portunity of 
charging, charge.’ ‘ The gallant old Colonel,' remarks one who 
was present, ‘soon made the opportunity.’ And so it was ; for 
not many minutes after, Will Havoloch^ ‘ happy as a loirer,' sitting 
as firmly in the saddle as, ^ when he oyerleaped the ahbatis on the 
Bidassoa, placed himseK in front of his cherished dragoons, and 
remarking, ‘ We now shall soon see whether we can clear our front 
of those fellows, or not,* boldly led them forward to the onset. All 
who beheld it hare spoken with admiration of the steadiness and 
the g^antry of this glorious gallop. The Sikhs made a show* of 
standing the charge, a pied ferme, and some of them must have 
stood well, for sabre cuts were exchanged with efFect. Captain 
Gall, while gracing a standard, had his right hand cut through 
by tke stroke ot a Sikh, whidi he delivered with the hissing sound 
of an English pavior driving home a stone. Young Fitzgerald’s 
skull was cleft to the brain by another blow from one of the enemy \ 
but the mass of the Sikhs ojjened out right and left, and gave way 
before their victors. 

“ Thus the first charge seemed to have ended, in which Havelock 
was not even wounded We pretend not certainly to kr^w by 
whose order a second was hazarded, but it seemed certain that it 
was executed ; and even regarding the first there had been misap- 
prehensions, for, as Cuxeton watched its progress, he exclaimed, 
‘ That is not the body of horse I meant to have been attacked 
and riding to the front, received in his gallant breast a fatal match- 
lock hall. ^ 

“We liasten to the end, narrating os it has to us been narrated 
Again the trumpets of the 14lh sounded, and, overturning at first 
all that opposed them, onward in the dm^ction of tlie island they 
took their course. The Sikh battery opened on them a heavy 
fire, and therr was a descent of some four feet into the flat ; but 
Havelock, disregarding all opposition and all ditfic^Lulties, and 
riding well ahead of his men, exclaimed, os he leapt down the de- 
clivity, ‘ Follow me, my brave lads, and never heed theii^ cannon- 
shot’ These were the last words he was ever heard to utter. The 
dragoons got amongst broken ground, tilled with Sikh marksmen, 
who* kept up a withering fire on the tall horsemen, throwing 
themselves fiat on their faces wlienovex tliey approached them* 
After many bold efibrts the 14th were withdrawn ^ from the 
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groimd? tut their commander nev^ returned from that scene of 
slaughter. ^ 

is not yet known exactly how he fell Probably his charger 
was struck down by a cannon-shot, and then he would have to 
contend against fearful odd^ : in fact, his orderly has related that 
be saw him lying in the nullah with several d^ Sikhs around 
him, and that, being wounded himseH, be could not go to his 
Coloners oicL Another dragoon beheld him contending against 
several of thj enemy. Havelock died, and his body remained in 
the sandy level, in the power of the Sikhs. He is said to have 
slain several of them w'ith his own hand on this day. We need 
not be supposed to borrow fmra the romantic tale of Roland and 
Amadis if we credit this assertion, for even the stag at bay will 
fiercely turn upon his hunter — what, tlien, the lion in the tiger’s 
den I And we know that few had learnt in yoiitD to wield sabre 
or raj)ier like Will Havelock, — and at fifty-six his eye had lost 
nothing of its native quickness. 

When Lord Gough's operatioTis had put the British in pos- 
session of the rightdjank of the Chenab, and not till then, Have- 
lock’s body was found. It was recognize<l fully by the pious care 
of tlie Rev, W. Whiting, chaplain with the force. Deep cuts on 
one Icig? both arms, and the jingei*s of the right hand, attested the 
severity of the coutlict iji which ho had sunk. The Sikhs had in 
their barbarous fashion decapitated the gallant slain, and eleven of 
his noble dragoons who had fallen around him. lii one of three 
tombs which are to he seen near the Iinainbai’ah at lianinuggur, 
from which Runjeot Singh used to review his troops — the two 
other scq^chrtis being tliose of Cureton and Fitzgerald, — lies the 
mortal l)ody of William Havelock. ^ 

The best and bravest of England’s chivalry need not disdain 
•to make a pilgrimage to this spot. They will see there the remilms 
of a gallant young soldnw-— -a gallant soldier’s son. ^Tliere, too, 
lie Cureton and Ilavehx^k, whom so many Peninsular dangers had 
apai^. Nether of these men was perhaps fitted to be a general, 
in the hb^cst sense, or understoo<f the higher tactics ; but Cure- 
ton had few equals in all the duties of a regiment, a brigade, or a 
divisional command — few could move considerable boiiies of 
cavalry like him : and if in these particuhirs Havelock was his 
inferior, ho was not unskillexl in them, and possessed above most 
men the valuable ^wer of imparting to others the ardour wliich 
ever burnt kx Ivis own bosom. Therefore it was that, on the 
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day oft Eamirnggar, his beloved dragoons so cheerMly xaingled 
their blood with his blood, and so nobly followed wherever 
their commander led, though it was into the^ gulf of inevitable 
destruction ! ’* 

After the un^prtunate action of the 22nd November, the 
Comtnander-in-Chief waited the arrival of his heavy guns, 
BjjttcofSa. which came up on the 30th. He then wisely de* 
termined to send Sir Joseph Thackwoll to cross 
S**p22itk.7. the Chenab at a ford higher up. This movement 
was effected on the 2nd of December. As soon as the 
intelligence reached Lord Gough, ho commenced a 
heavy cannonade on the enemy^s encampment across the 
river, and thv Sikhs were obliged to withdraw two miles 
from the river-bank. Under cover of the night, the Brit- 
ish batteries were pushed so close to the margin as to com- 
mand the ford. ^'This advance, remarked Havelock, 

by successive lodgments, whereby the mastery of the 
river was transferred from the hands of the Sikhs to those 
of the British, and the ford hermetically sealed, is to be re- 
garded as a very splendid military oporation.^^ Sir Joseph 
pnrsued his march on the 3rd of December, and was at- 
tacked about two in tbe afternoon by the enemy* At the 
village of Sadoolapore he sustained for tw^o hours the 
heavy cannonade of the Sikhs ; his artillery then opened 
with deadly effect, and by half-past four the hostile cannon 
began to slacken, aud ceased. Sir Joseph, having 
the example of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur before him, 
wii^ely determined to avoid storming the enemy's position 
at night. ^ He had profited by experience," remarked 
Havelock, and would not, amid the shades of night, pre- 
cipitate his brave troops, byoken and wearied, into a laby- 
rinth of tents, waggons, and tumbrils, among exploding 
mines and expense magazines." About midnight it was 
apparent that the Sikhs were in full retreat. They moved 
off in silence, but the barking of dogs in their roar be- 
trayed the movement. At daybreak on the 4th, Sir Joseph 
put his troops in motion, but found that Shere^Singh had 
already deserted his camp, blown up his niagazinos, and 
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wa8 114 full retreat on the Jhelum. Thus,” wrote Have- 
loot, were the Sikhs dislodged from the batiks of the 
Ghenab. The Eintish career in India has been attended 
with such great and wonderful successes, as entirely to 
vitiate the judgment the European community. No- 
thing but a grand victory, whenever therejis collision with 
the enemy, will satisfy a public mind so marvellously spoilt 
by good fortune. Howbeit, war is not a romance, but al- 
ways matter of nice calculation, of fluctuating chances ; a 
picture not seldom crowded with vicissitudes, and often- 
times a season of patient waiting for small advantages. 
So the passage of the Ghenab to the politicians of India 
was a great disappointment. But it may be predicted 
that the deliberate judgment of those who have meditated 
much on military operations will be widely different from 
this crude condemnation. They will recognize in Lord 
Gough a laiulablo combination of enterprise and caution, 
presenting a favourable contrast to the school-boy skirm- 
ish at Ilamnuggur; and Sir Joseph Thackwell will be 
adjudged to have most meritoriously carried out his por- 
tion or the operation.” 

For four weeks after the successfid action at Sadoola- 
pore, and the retirement of Shore Singh, the British army, 
still waiting for the troops which would be re- Battle of Chii- 
leased by the capture of Mooltan, remained in a li ”v«l 4 K‘k'« 
state otiiiactivity. After various movements, it 
was encamped at Dinghee, on t^e 12th of January. Shere 
Singh, with an army which had been in the meantime 
augmented in numbers and confidence, had taken up^sne 
of the strongest positions which could be found, with his 
bock resting on the Jholum. The 18 th witnessed the 
battle of C!iillianwalla, the m(jst sanguinary and the most 
unsatisfactory which we had ever fought in India. Have- 
lock^s commentary on this memorable engagement will be 
deemed valuable by all military readers : — ^ 

Fortune,” says Havelock, “ so to speak, has ever favoured the 
leader, Lord Gough, and never smiled on him more propitiously 
than now,.# Tl^e advance beyond Dinghee was a false move. He 
was about to attack with an insufficient force one of the strongest 
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positiolDS tlie Sikhs had ever taken up, hut now a couiitor-i|jove of 
the enemy gave him a grand and unexpected advantage ; for aa he 
got closer to Chillianwalla it became evident that titjie rebel force 
had abandoned their intrenchments, and marched forth to meet 
the British in the Held. A picket of the Sikhs was driven in from 
a low bare hill, and when this was ascended by the staff, a distinct 
View was obtained' of the enemy’s lino ; covered indeed by tliick 
jungle, but ready to combat without the aid of intrenchments. It 
had been determined to defer the attack till the next morning, and 
to make a careful reconnaissance before the assault; and the 
Quarter-^raater-< tcneral had been onlered to mark out a |K)siiioii 
for the encampment. This duty was already commenced and in 
progress, when a few sJiot from the horse ait-ilh*rv the enemy had 
pushed to tlie front fell near the British conimaiid(^r, and the order 
was issued fur an immediate attack.’* 

This decision Havelock was unable to commend. 

“ In 1 845, Ixdbre a sword had ever been dmwn against the 
Sikhs, the natives best acquainted w'ith them had warned the 
British that they wen^ not to bo dreaded as assailants, but that 
they always defende<l a jmsition with an obstinacy hanll;^ to be 
overcome by human effort. At Moodkee, at For* ♦zeshuhur, and at 
Sobraon, the justice of this remark wtis fully confirmed. It was 
always therefore de6iray)le so to manauivre avS to fortje the iSikhs to 
take the initiative. T^ow at the village of Cliilliuu this advantage 
had been fortuitously gained. But the advanhige was neglectcA 
There can be no doubt that if the British anny bad taken up the 
most favourable ground, as Bir Jo8(*ph Thackwcdl had done at 
Sadoolapore, with its infantff/ and cavalry serwned as much aa 
possible, and our powciful artillery' ivxmI in answer to that of the 
Sikhs, to wliich it was numcricaliy and in calibre superior, the 
happiest results would have folio w'cd. The Sikhs w'ould have 
threatened and cannonaded, but not attacked ; the artillefy would 
have been ruined, and if tiiey h^»d not de.cami>ed diirilig the night 
they might, at daylight perhaps, have been assailed in their turn 
with much advantage. But orders weie given to prepare for 
immediate action. The Sikhs liad now ojiened a continuous roar 
ofnre from a jungle so thick that nothing was offered as a mark 
to the British artilltTy, w^hich loudly roplie<l, l>ut the flash and 
smoke of the hostile cannon. This cannonade Lasted, according to 
the official despatch, about an hour. ^ About half^post Vliree p.m., 
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in the |niddle of January, Genoral Campbell’e division was ordered 
to advance against the enemy*8 line. At Moodkee the troo])S had 
fallen into confusion in a fight protracted after nightfall. At Fe- 
rozeshohur an encampment nobly stormed by the British had 
slipped through the grasp of its victors, through tlie disadvantage 
of night settling down upftn the last efforts of the troops, yet the 
same risks were to be here again encountered.”* 

Though the particulars of this disastrous day are fully 
knovrn to the public, yet Havelock^s description of the rout 
of Penny cuick’s brigade and of the cavalry division will be 
read with interest : — 

The brigade of Pcunycuick was, however, destined to meet 
with a temfic repulHO. Its advance w^as daring in the extrtime, 
but over-im[Kduou8. Its British regiment, the 24th, a4lvance(^with 
an anlour that seeiiKHl to promise victory; but while yet at a 
distance from the enemy it broke into too rapid a juice, outstnpjUHl 
its native regiments, and nisshed breathless and confused upon the 
imeiny's l»atteries.* Close to the position it receivcid a deadly 
shower of gnijx*, and, while sliatU^red hyits fahil effects, W'as tom 
to|;)ieces hy a close fire point'd in by the Biinnoo troojus from 
beliintl a screen of jungle. The native regimeiitK, wlien they came 
up, w'ore unable to restore the battle. 'Fhe })rigade was throwui 
into utto confusion, Tlie most desperate efforts of the oHicers 
availed not to restore ordt.*r. Brigadier Ptmnytmiek ivas slain in 
the forejiart- of the light. Colonel Brook lis, the commander of the 
24th repnu'nt, ftdl aimmg the guns. Tlie Sikhs, seeing their ad- 
vantage, rushetl fonvard sword in hand, cut down their wounded 
oppomuits with savage fury, and* spinxlily converted the rude 
r(!pulsc into incurable rout. The colours of the gallant 24tli fell 
into the hands of tlie enemy, but not until 23 officers anB 459 
non commissioned officers and privates hail falleji or received 
woundA” 

• * 

In regard to the movemeJnt of the cavalry brigade at 
Chillianw^alla, Havelock has remarked ; — , 

To protect the extreme flanks of the infantiys it was deter- 
mined to bring up the fine cavalry into first line. This col- 
location of horse has hitherto lieen deemed faulty in tactics, 
though circaimstaiices of ground may render it unavoidable. It 
has everlfijcnileemed prcfej^ble to keeji cavalry in second line, and 
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slieltered as much as possible from the influence of artiU^^and 
musketry fire, until the moment of rapid action arrives. But the 
brigades of horse were in first line at Mahara.jpdre and here again, 
as it would appear, at Chillian, on a field of battle covered with 
dense forest. Now cavalry is essentially an attacking, not a 
defensive force. It gives no fire that iA' worthy of the name. Its 
mode of operation as rapid, vehement, advancing in compact order 
whether of line or column, thereby bfearing down and sweeping 
away the resistance opposed to it. If, therefore, it be used in 
ground where this powerful action cannot bo sustained, it is 
rendered inoperative or worse. Its province is to meet hostile 
cavalrj^ on a plain, sometimes to charge in unfavourable ground in 
a mass upon a point, but above all to improve and complete 
victory by riding down defeated or disonleretl infantry. If these 
first principles ace undeniable, it may be deduced how little was to 
l)e expected fioiii the co-operation of horse in this forest fight, in 
which it was the destiny of the British to be engaged. It needed 
no prophetic ghmee to anticipate that some of the evils which 
arose at liaranuggur from the exposure of a valuable cavalry 
regiment to unapproachable artillery tire might at Chillian once 
more result from their entangleiinmt in the recesses of a forest. 
But the actual miscliicf (‘crtaiiily exceeded any estimate that could 
have })ecn previously formed, and in the sociiud it will be sec-n how 
marked is the difi’eivnee even on the most unfavourable ground 
between the ignorant and the skilful handling of brigfides of 
cavalry.” “Tlie cavalry” commander advanced his four cavalry 
regiments into a dense fomst at a Wiill formed in one line. The 
forest was thick, yet not a skirmisher was sent forward to^'Xplore 
. the way. The twelve pieces of artillery were so disposed in r<»ar of 
the left of the cavaliv', that they could not open fire from a single 
gun, ^ No re.serve, s‘^*cond line, or supporting column provided 
against teni])orary though this is an indispensable rule in 

cavalry arrang'srnents, and not only did the cxte.nde<l line .overlap 
the infantry, .but the line w.'is by the trees and clumps of brush- 
wood speedily broke into an infinite series of small sections doubled 
behind each other. . . . lliis was the state of tilings when a small 
body of Gborchurras, into.xicated with the stimulating drug which 
Asia^c heroes called to the aid of their valour, rode in a mass upon 
the centre, wounded the brigadier, and caused a sensation of terror 
among the native troops. The cavalry 8<ddier that deliberates is 
lost. From alarm not chocked by nobler consideration^ and con- 
verted on the instant into bold ad^mneo, by the example of 
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supej^oiB, the trattsition is aa easy mA seductive as the deceitful 
path which leads to the shades of Avemus ; and in this crisis, from 
the centre, whence 4 t ought to have come, there issued no rallying 
word. But by some mortal man, whether, according to one nar- 
rative, an officer of light cavalry, or another the sexjeant-armourer, 
or Vulcan of the dragooiiw, the fatal order * Threes about ! * was 
given. The British line turned to the rear, moYcd off confusedly, 
and there, while the Ghorchurras followed in their track, fairly 
mdloped through the forest in panic as shameful as that of fteston 
Pans, or the^ ‘ canter of Coltbrigg.’ Nor was their flight the end 
of the disaster, for the able and original disposition, on which it 
had supervened, having posted twelve guns, where the British 
dragoons were alone in their line of lire, the mass of fugitives of 
the 14 th came at racing speed headlong amidst the cannon and 
waggons; and the Ghorchiirras, rapidly pursuing, entered the 
ranks of the artillery along with the flying dragoSns. ^ It is 
but just at the siune time to record that irrefragable and most 
circumstantial evidence has been adduced that laeui-Col. King 
did all that the bravest of men could do to rally his panic-stricken 
men. Wh(?n they fled, he kept ever during tlie miserable rout 
nearest to tlie foe, and ro-fonnod his Sfpiadrons the moment they 
could, be halted. His condu<*t throughout the campaign was 
consistently gallant.” 

After having described the part sustained by each por- 
tion of the force in this furious struggle, Havelock pro- 
ceeds to remark : — 

** Sii<^ iu its chief details was tlie battle of Chillianwalla, one 
of the most sanguinaiy fought hy tlio British in Indiii, and , 
the ne^ire-st appr<»xiniation to a defJ?at of any of tlie great conflicts 
of that power in tlie Jyist. Tlie British drove the Sikhs from their 
position, but tliey were unable to hold the ground which they had 
won. .The victors rc»tjred some hours after the idos^ of the day to 
their own ^caiup ; the vanquished traversed in detacliments the 
scene of the conflict throughout the night. Tw'elve pieces of can- 
non %vcre the trophies of British v alour ; four guns of the Horse 
Artillery were captured by the Sikhs, ami the colours of three 
regiments were lost in the action. The battle had been fought 
with the view of ‘ effectually overthrowing the army of TShere 
Singh * before it could be reinforced by the troops under his fatlier. 
That amjy was not effectually overthrown. It sustained a heavy 
loss, but retifed without h^terruxition not more than three miles 
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from the held of battle, and Chatter Singh joined his son |hree 
days after the fight £ighty-niue officers and 2357 fightifig men 
was the price paid by the British for these deubtfal advantages. 
If moiaJ superiority be regarded, the results of the battle were yet 
more disheartening to our countrynien. The character of the 
Sikhs for prowess was considerably elewited ; the reputation of the 
British cavalry wap grievously tarnished. In India, nevertheless, 
Chillianwalla was declared by the highest authority to be a victory, 
and the sound of cannon anmumoed the triumph at every station 
in the three Ih’esidencies. But even here we were ^ticipated ; 
for Shore Singh fimd his salute on the evening of the fight. His 
great guns again shook the welkin when his father joined him. 
But if in India Chillianwalla was decked out hj" the trappings 
of victory ])y the Goveniment, while public opinion deplored it as 
a calamity and a reverse, in England the intelligence of tills great 
coinl^it excited^ in every breast, from the court to the cottage, 
sentiments of alarm and indignation. British cannon ha«l l>oen 
captured, British stendards hod been lost, British euvaltjOiad fled 
before the enemy. The Indian prt*ss hail spoken in no measu!H?d 
terms of tht» conduct (»f thf? fight, iiulee^l, of the wliole champaign, 
and its deepest tones of vitnpenition wen* eclnw^i by the journal- 
ists of England, The common wliose guesses at tr\d-h are 

often shrewd, felt that they had lost sons, lm>thi*rs, relatives, and 
friemls, and suspcf-ted, tliough tliey could not define the grounds 
of their belief, that in this instance deficiimcy of skill 'vvas the cause 
of their hercaveincnt. The liigher classes were not less loud or 
unanimous in their condemnatiiui. Many individuals knew tliat 
after the battle of Maha raj pore, the great captain of the^jage had 
. highly a]»j)lauded the gallantry of the 'troops, hut freely criticistMi 
the nmiujcuvres of the Goueml ' The Court of Directors siAW already 
in terrific vision their glittering ernpiie escaping from their grasp, 
and had hecome willing, in their pcrjdexit yarn I dismay, to mH.'pt 
of the servict^ of that geneniJ, who, in flic exultation of victory, 
had scoffed at their authority, defamed tlieir civil sy'vant.s, and 
arraigned themselv(*^s of incapacity. The niinLster.s of the Crown 
and tlie illustrious bend of the army w^ere agreed on thfj necessity 
of a change in tlmt comm iiicL Within three days of the arrival in 
London of the details of the saiiguinarj' engagement, I/uxl Gough 
had Seen doomed to taste the. hitterness of recall. Itevert we now 
to the theatre of war on which the object of all this distrust and 
obloquy was destineil still to play a glorious part and achieve a 
victory over his enemies in the fields and to magmfy himseH at 
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the.esmenfieof those who, acknowledging his private virUies, and 
admimg his martial qualifications, his quick perceptions, his 
untiring energy rfiid indomitable valour, yet doubted whether 
nature had designed, or education or experience had qualified, him 
for extended and independent command.” 

Havelock had exchanged from the 13Jh into the 39th, 
and then into the 53rd, in which regiment he was second 
major, at the beginning of 1849. On the 5th of Havelock ea- 
Feb., it waa reported in the papers that his corps, jo^uiSTeray 
the 53rd, was to be immediately ordered into the 
field, to take part in the Punjab campaign. He was de- 
termined, he said, that no one of lus name should ap- 
pear to bo slow to answer the call of duty,^^ and he made 
immediate an’aiigcmemts for joining the regiment. Tlie 
report was confiniK^d a week after, and he received ilitel- 
ligenco that six companies had actually proceeded towards 
the camp ; he, therefore, stiught and obtained permission 
from Sir Willoughby Cotton, tim Commander-in-Cliief at 
Bombay, temporarily to relinquish his stafi-appointment. 
Ho started for the Punjab without delay, and on reaching 
a staging bungalow on the 3rd of jMareh, wrote : “ Thus 
far have I got on my way towards the Punjab, and thus 
far, thank God, in good health. I have only one strny 
military remark to make on the campaign ; throughout, 
Lord Gough has not had troops enough. Doubtless this 
lias arisen from the error in judgment of not at once 
finisliing off Mooltan, which w^»uld either have obviated 
a campaign on the rivers of the Punjab, or have left us 
abundant forces for a single line of operations. Weliave 
been operating on two at once, and for this we lacked 
troops'. Chillianwiflla has been a dead loss t(f us in forces 
and in reputation.'^ On the^l2th of March, half way be- 
tween Indore and Agra, he received an official letter from 
head-quarters, peremptorily ordering him back to Bom- 
bay, and censuring Sir Willoughby Cotton for having 
pennitted him to quit his post, and reprimanding hiin for 
having done so, without Lord Gough's leave. Had he 
been allowed to reach the army, his rank would have en- 
titled him tS the commwd of a brigade* The reason as- 
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signed in the official communication for rconandin^ him 
to Bombay, was that if he joined the force about to cross 
the Jhelum, it would interfere, owing to *"108 army rank, 
with the arrangements already completed under Lord 
GougVs orders ; ** in other words/^said Havelock, I am 
not wanted as Major, and shall not be appointed as a 
Brigadier.'* However severe the disappointment, Havo^ 
look took the whole blame of it to himself. 

“ I have no cause/’ ho writes, to arraign Lord QUugh’s ccn^ 
duct in ordering me back to Bombay. I have coolly weighed the 
matter, and as I never like to lie myself out of scrapes, I freely 
confess the fault has been my own. The fact is, I allowed my 
mind to be biassed on the subject of the 53id going on service 
without me, and? acted wrong, though under the strongest sense 
of d4ty. On hearing the first report of my regiment being 
ordered forwanl to Lahore, I ought to have simply written 
through Sir Willoughby for Lord Gough’s pcnnission to join it 
All this I see clearly now, but what is the use. of after ^visdoml 
Neither Sir Willoughby nor I saw it at the time. My pecuniary 
loss will be most lu'avy, and my position deterion\ted, as, besides 
the loss of reputation attending every error, I have got a •repri- 
mand, and shall get another fn>m the Horse Guards. The latter 
might displace me, but I do not think they will ciirry matters so 
far, the error being on the side of tight. But now, am I to sit 
down in despair] Not I, by God’s blessing. If health and life 
be spared I hope to retrieve all yet. I \vill Ittbour hard, and cut 
down my expenditure to tlie lowest scale.” ^ 

The second Sikh w^ar w^as brou'^'ht to a triumphant issno 
by the decisive victory of Goojerat. The British amy, 
BatfcieofCw- which from the first had been deficient in in- 
fantry, was so seriously weakened by the easual- 
ties at Chill iauw^alla, that the Commander-in* 
Chief was obliged to confine &mself for a time to dofen.sive 
operations, while he awaited the fall of Mooltan and the 
accession of the besieging troops. At length, Moolraj, 
after having sustained in the citadel of Mooltan, to which 
he had retired, the most awful fire of ordnance, direct and 
vertical, which had ever in India been concentrated upon 
the same narrow circuit, had bfjen constrafiEied to sur* 
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render. The army of Mooltan was brought up by rapid 
marctfes to reinforce Lord Gough^s force, and enable it to 
attack the Sikh J)halanx, which had broken up from Rus- 
sool, and after various marches and counter-marches in the 
Dooab of the Chenab and the Jhelum, had taken up a 
strong position at the* town of Goojerat. Strengthened 
by the addition of the troops from Mooftan, the British 
army now, combined under the command of Lord Gough, 
was sulBci^ntly strong to crush any opponent. Happily, 
with the army from Mooltan came General Cheap of the 
Engineers, who had conducted the scientific branch of the 
second siege of that fortress with consummate skill 
and brilliant success. He now took charge of the en- 
gineering department in the action about ^o be fought. 
On this, the occasion of our last struggle, for the time, 
with tho Sikhs, we enjoyed the advantage of a complete 
reconnaissance, and it was determined to reverse the prin- 
ciple of our previous engagements, and instead of trusting 
the issue of tho conflict to cold to bring our ar- 

tillery, tho most powerful which had ever been aeployed 
by us*on any field in India, into full i>lay. The army of 
Shore Singh was estimated at 60,000 ; but we again bor- 
row Havelock’s vivid description of the engagement : — 

“At half-past seven in the morning of the 21st of February, 
the Briti.sli odvaiuxnl to the combat in the most perfect order, ami 
as they ajipi-oaobed Goojerat, tlio drums of the Sikhs were heaid 
to beat to arms. The moniing wa% clear and cloudless, and the 
sun slione brightly on the extended Ibie of bayonets and sabres. 
The Singhs, ever u^ady with their guns, seemed as usual amtions 
to have the first blow, ami ojMUietl tbeir batteries on the British 
at an uaiisually long range. The infantry was haltSl beyond the 
reach of tlttdr round shot, and the artillery, protectod by skir- 
mishers, pushed boldly to tlie Trout. A cannonade was com- 
menced about nine a.m., of which the oldest and most exj>ericncod 
soldiers in the anny had nevtu witnessed the parallel for niagni- 
ficeiroe and effect. It continued somewhat more than two fjours 
and a half, tho field artillery firing at tho rate of about forty 
rounds each sixty minutes, and its results exceeded the most 
sanguine ojept^tations, even of those who had most boldly advo- 
cated this mode of reading •warrioi's, who piqued themselves on 
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their artillery powers, a great and abiding, it <migbt be, a final 
lesson. Notwithstanding the quickness with which thfe Sikh 
guns were served, it was soon seen that neither human fortitude 
nor the best material could permanently withstand the stom- 
Numerous guns were dismounted, and the fire of the formidable 
line, before a musket had been di8chf*rge(i, evidently slackened. 
Then the infantiy deployed, and commenced a steady advance, 
the heavy guns as weU as field batteries keeping pace with the 
troops, and unlimVring for effective action in successive posi- 
tions. . . The cavaliy^ which had been wisely restrained fitjm 
taking too prominent a part in the action until tlie enemy's centre 
was forced, and his infantry signally defeated, was at length 
called upon to exercise its most terrific function of improving 
victory. The Sikh line wicis broken and in flight, and its frag- 
ments piirsucid ,hy four steady divisions of infantiy. Then from 
either flank tlie horse, unbroken an<l in perfect onler, swt^pt for- 
ward to do the work of final retribution. Tlie two columns 
speedily got into commimication. Onward they moveil in union, 
cutting down, disjicrsing, riding over, and tranjpling tlie flying or 
scatU*red infantry, capturing giins and w’aggons, strewing the }mth 
with dead and dying; forwani they moved in their imttiistiblo 
course, and coii\'eTtie<i a bi*atett anay into a shapeless, hideous 
mass of helpless fugitives. It avos not until ha]f-j>a8t four that 
they drew rein and halted, by which time the army of Shere 
Singh was a wreck, deprived of baggitge and standanls, ita camp 
given up to the spoiler, and fifty-three pieces of its cannon in the 
Lands of its pursuem. Sucli wtis tlie battle of G<.»ojemt, of which 
w'e may fully confirm Lord Gough's own unassuming jvdgment, 
when, in privately announcing hia n^slgr»ation to the chairman of 
the Court of Directors, he (xdled it ‘liis last Iwittle and his bttsi.* 
We may say much more of it Corapart‘d wnth any of tlio con- 
flicts and achievements of Chvc, of Coote, of Cornwallis, nr any 
other commander, it stands out in very ^x>ld relief indeed, not 
only as reg^rtls the imporuince of its the lifter quelling 

and quenching the power and* spirit of liunjeet Singh’s great 
armament, terrible in the death-throes of its expiring WTath, but 
w'ith reference to the magnitude of the forces amiycid on either 
side^ and the great confidence which had been impartc<i to the 
enemy by preceding events. The most striking point of contrast 
in which it can be view^cKl, is with some of the pre^dous actions 
of the same noble and distinguished commander.^ I^or here the 
ground had been delibei-atcly and ©ffojtively reconnoitred, an early 
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hour m the raoming was chosen for the period of attack, the 
troops ’^were brought up fresh to tne mighty contest, and if in 
their disposition tjfere was nothing of the originality of genius, if 
there was none of that combination which doubles the power of 
every soldier in the held, yet the imposing array of the British 
took iU field in a grand and magnificent manner, and the means 
employed were all calculated to produce the desired efiect, and 
did produce it. Above ah, the arm in which the English host 
had, beyond a dispute, a pi’eponderating power, the artillery, was 
well posted? and allowed ample time to develope its irresistible 
strength. In fact, by it this battle was won. Although the 
enemy was pursued with skill and enterprise by Sir Walter 
Gilbert, yet the game of real war was at an eiicL Goojerat bad 
smitten the rebcdlion with paralysis. Civilized nations which 
have fortresfttjs and organized military c^stablidynents, are often 
seen to rally and to prolong the conti^sC after tliemost 8tu])i4ying 
defeats. There is a principle of coh(‘si<)n in tlie European cha- 
racter, which renders this possible. Asiati<'s, more easily excited 
by success, sink into utter prostrathm under calamity. Gooj(*mt 
had driven the r<‘f»els to despair. Indeod it was no small glory 
to them to have so long n.*sisted the British power, but a review 
of ihcelast events of the cami>ai^n fully corrubonitCsS the opinion, 
that though more cautitm at its coimncnceiiKmt might not have 
shortened the duiatiou of the struggle by a day» it would have 
* diminished the British losses by more than half, and saved their 
army from disfister little sliort of defiat.” 

WitJ^ this battle fell the throne establislied by Runjeet 
Singh. So rapidly had •our success at Goojerat followed 
our disappointment at Chilliainvalhi, that Lord Dalhousie 
w^as without instructions from England regarding* the 
course bo was to pursue. Constrained. thus to choose his 
own policy, ho wisely dottumined to aiinejs® the Punjab 
to the Briiisli dominions, to dismantle the fortresses and 
disarm the people. For sev?nil years he devoted himself 
most assiduously to the construction of a system of legis- 
lation and administration, in which the en*ors v,e had 
fallen into in the older provinces should be avoided, ‘and 
the experience wo had been acquiring for a century, em- 
bodied. A form of government was thus established, 
simple &d •vigorous, ujider the influence of which the 
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prosperity of the country and the wel&reipf the inhabit- 
Mits have been promoted beyond preo^ent. So com- 
pletely was the Punjab amalgamated '«hth om empire, 
th&t eight years after a hostile Sikh army had streamed 
over the Sutlej and shaken our empire to its centre, 
another Sikh army was seen to cross that nver to re- 
store our autho‘rity in the provinces which h^ revolted, 
from us. Under the admirable arrangements of Lord 
Dalhousie and Sir John Lawrence, the country.w^ch had 
been the source of danger became the element of 
strength, and Delhi was saved from Lahore when Calcutta 
could afford no aid. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Haveloek ib obli^ by ill Fealtb to risit England. — His Correspondence after 
his Arrival.— ^Presented at the Lev6e by the Duke.-— His (pinion of Sir 
Robert Pesi, — Meeting with Sir W. Norris and Archdeacon Hare.— Letter 
from the Archdeacon. — ^Visits the Baths of Germany. — His Opinion of the 
Court of Directors, and the Court of IVoprietors. — findearours to obtain the 
Rank of Brevet-Colonel, but in vain. — Returns to Bombay. — Seeks Employ- 
ment in the Burmese War. — ApiKuutcd Quarter- Master-Genenil of Queen's 
Troops in India. — Visits Scramporc for the last time. — Proceeds to Simla. — 
IVomotcd to the Hank of Brevet-Colonel. — Appointed Adjutant-General of 
Queen's Troops. — His Letters to his Family. — Returns Calcutta. — Tours 

with the Coimnander-in-Ohici^ General Anson. • 

Ix the month of April, Mrs Havelock was constrained, in 
consequence of* the alarming indisposition of her eldest 
daughter, to embark with her family for Eng- 
land. Had Havelock been in a position to follow KngUnl 
the cfictates of prudence, which the state of his foUowSbor. 
heidth strongly recommended, he would have accompanied 
her. He had been twenty-six y^ears in India without any 
opportunity of recruiting his strength by a visit to Eng- 
land. His constitution, which was feeble when he landed, 
had been shattered by six years of severe militaiy cam- 
paigning. Indeed, the" marvel was, that with the seeds of 
disease in him, he should have been enabled to survive 
the wear and tear of tlie Sikh and Affghan wars.. At 
Bombay, as he said, he could act for himself, and live as 
a Christian ought to do;^^ but it was a lift? of extreme, 
perhaps ailso of imprudent, abstemiousness, as well as of 
incessant official toil. In September of the present year, 
however, he experienced so serious an attack of illness, 
that his medical advisers considered it no longer safe for 
him to remain in India, and he was obliged, therefore, 
though not without great reluctance, to make up his mind 
to return forthwith to England. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber he wroife to Seramppre : — 
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“ I am feelmg very feeble to-day, and must tkereforo be brie£ 
I wish my lad letter from Lidia could impress on you the necessity 
of not doing that which I have done, wearing ^hund and body to 
rags with over hard work in a bad climate. I have had a severe 
return of my vertigo and palpitation of the heart. Two doctors 
had before agreed that I must go to England at once. It was now, 
therefore, decreed assemble a board, and to make me strike wwk 
without delay. So, 1 have got leave, and propose, if life and 
strength bo spared, to embark for Suez on the 1st of October. I 
am now paying the jienalty for three years of carelessness for the 
future at Simla, At Bombay I have done my best to retrieve all, 
but sickness or deatli, as God shall order, has overtaken me in the 
midst The doctors do not tell me that they sus|,»ec‘t any organic 
disease of any kind, but that my disSonler is an enfi*ebhHl c<institu- 
tion, the result of upwards of twenty -set v(*n years of hard work 
undei an Indian sky. I have for the present saved the lilb of my 
dear Pussy [the eldest daughter] by sending htrr home in April, 
and if I sink myself here, or on the journey, I still hoj)e to jmy 
everybody. For Hannah and my children there will remain my 
pension of £100 per annum and — faith in God.” 

Havelock embarked for England in October, 1849, and 
reached London on the 5 th of November. The following 

H»Teicwk«m- ©xtracts froin liis correspondence, during his re- 
sidenco of two years in England, and on the con- 
miHindeuce. fjinent, will serve as an index to his feelings and 
opinions : — 

Lgndop, 7th Not., 1849. 

‘‘ I have much cause to l>e thankful for the r ircuinstances of my 
voyage and journey, I reached this truly splendid capital on the 
anniversary of tlie meditated treason by gaiipow<ler, siune hours 
short of one month and two days after leaving the Apollo Bunder 
at Bombay, ^fhe Red Sea was like a mill-pond, but hot as had 
been the locks at Aden. In Eg> 7 >t I found the fervv»urs of an 
Indian sun. But lin’d in Alexandria of l>eing cooped up on board 
ship, I took the French steamer to Malta and Marseilles, travelled 
through Fiance to Boulogne, and by steamer across the channel, 
and icp the Thames by Ingress I^ark (now the seat of Alderman 
Harmer) to London Bridge. In health and strength I have, by 
God’s blessing, greatly improveti.” 

His earliest visit was to his si^^ter, Mrs CrbaV, at Hy- 
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mouth. He ako lost no time in renewing his corre- 
spondfbnce with his old friend, Gardner, who has been 
already mentioned as his fellow-passenger to India in 
1823, from whose spiiitual counsel he had derived so much 
benefit, ^ 

•‘Plymouth 24th Nov., 1849. 

“ My dmr Gardner, — I hope you will not judge of my senti- 
ments on receiving yours of the 19th, with reference to the leugtli 
of time it repaained without an ansvver. It is indeed a delight to 
me to be once mure in the same land and neighbourhood with you, 
and to communicate with you again. Eiit I wislied to be able to 
say something approat'hing to dt^cision on the subject of migrating 
to Bath, before I wrote to yon. 

I will confess I do not like either the climate or the localities 
of this town, and the damj^ ami constant raifi are not %very 
pleasing to one wlio has alif‘ady got through one momoon in the 
year 1849. But I find tliat some arraugeinonts have been made 
regarding the edu(‘ation of my cliildi'i-n, which bind tas abnost 
irrev(»cubly to tJie ft])ot until the end of the. year, if we arc so 
long s])ared. After tbal time, I shall be at liberty to tliink of a 
ebangt*, and I shall indeed rejoice if it be one which brings me 
nearer to you. 

‘‘ Wo liave ordinances here and faithful preaching, no slight 
blessings. But of thc^ edinmle, 1 think as I thought of Devon- 
sluro twenty-seven years ago, — it is relaxing ami enervating even 
in winter. Be assured tlial, a.s an old Indian, I have learnt the 
ne(*cs.sity of taking good care i)f my h<*altii. It has iinpix>ve,d by 
ray retuiSi to Knglau<b Iviit* laid been so shattered by the last 
throe y(‘urs in the Efust that the fueultt did n(>t ])iH)rnise me any con- 
siderable change for the better for the first six months. I S(jem, 
liuwover, to myself, to gain strength daily, though the progression 
is not rapid. ^ ‘ ^ 

** i syhjpathize sincerely in all your distresses, bereavements, and 
losses. I tdb have my can^s, rt'gijjts, an<l troubles. But Ave are 
journeying on, I trust, to the land whero none of these eJrfst, and 
to which the Saviour, who has been our hope on earth, shall there 
give us a glorious welcome. 

Should we finally be able to emigrate in your direction, Mrs 
Havelock and I will ask your kind assistixnce in obtaining for ns 
such inf(.)rmation as Ave may stand in need of. I haA'e returned 
from Indians Joor, the incnjised claims on me considered, as I 

13 
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went to it ; but as full of hope, for time and eternity, as in the 
year in wliich our acquaintance first commenced.” 

Plymouth, 3rd January, 1050, 

“ The 25th of December and the let of January, of which I wish 
you and yours holy and happy returns, have found Hannah and 
me, and all our tri^ still here. I am rfbt enamoured of the locality 
as such, at all, at* all ; but it is recommended by Viirious considera- 
tions. I ought, though I fear I do not, class first in my heart and 
mind, the excellent preaching of the Gospel which we eiyoy under 
Mr Nicholson. In purity, faithfulness, and simple eloquence, it 
is not to be anywhere surpassed. Next, though ilie climate is 
damp and relaxing, yet my physician doubted, and we also doubt, 
whether we could venture to face the severer cold of any more 
northern or eastern county. 

“Plymouth, 21 F^K, 1050, 

‘Mord Hartfinge having in a letter to us given me renewed en- 
couragement to come and see him, I accepted the iiiviluUon uf 
some kind friends of George Eroadfoot, who reside in Regtnit's 
Park, and act out for a wtH‘k's visit, to London. Lord Huniinge 
received me very kindly the next day. He had just been visited 
by Sir William Goinin, whom he asked rue. to meet on the fidlow- 
ing Monday. The Viscount is looking stouter than w'heo he wivs 
in India, thougli there ho was not in bati case. I saw the proof 
juints of the picture of himself, sons, and nephew, on the field of 
Ferozcvshiihur, and Iiad a good deal of cliat about Jn<lian afiairs. 
He complained of Captain (hmningliam’s ‘ History of the Sikhs/ 
yet uiged ino to plunge into histories. I could only reply that I 
could not affonl to part witli rny bread.” 

Havelock was presented at tho levee in March, by the 
Duke of Wellington. Ho was also elected a member of 
presentwiat Sciiior United Service Club, and invited to 
the nuke of meet Loi’d Gough at a public dinner. He was 
wdiiogton present at the banquet given to him by the 

Court of Directors at tho Lpndon Tavern. TBe following 
letter describes his feelings on these occasions ; — 

“ Plymouth, 4th April, 1850. 

“ I have made two very interesting visits to London, the exciting 
cause in chief bciing my desire to do something for my mn Josbiia. 
The late reductions have so tjloggtMl tlie wheels of appointment and 
promotion at the Horse Guanls, that I njsolved to besiege the 
India House. I have personally asUed the aid o^eiglhteen of the 
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direofccg:s. This is a pretty extensive canvass, and though I have 
got little hut civil ^jx^eches, without the slightest promise of an 
appointment, I am resolved, by God’s blessing, to persevere. I was 
elected unexpectedly a member of the Senior United Service Club, 
and invited to meet Lord though, by whose side I had ridden in 
four general actions, at the banquet given hiiE^ by the Court of 
Diroetors. I cannot describe to you my feelings at finding myself 
among so many old acquaintances, many of whom I had nut 
seen for nearly thirty yofirs, at the levee and at these two great 
dinners. Inere was also interest of another kind. In looking 
at the Duke of Wellington, and listening to his speech, Hi« r«martcs 
nearly all that we have read of the ruined powers of 
Marlborough, after his first j>aralytic seizure, seemed day. 
to be realized. I never Mntnes.sed so affecting a spectacle of 
mouldering greatness, lie is so deaf, that ho ^med to iqp to 
utter p^ilunge^] inarticulafi* sounds without being aware of it. 
Ho begins, but rarely eoneludes a sentence, and where he breaks 
off in a period, the spectator doubts froin his manner whether ho 
will comiueiice another, or fall down apoplectic in the next effort 
to begin one. I'Ik} Marquis of Anglesoa spoke clearly and with a 
fine aristocratic inioiiatiou and emphasis. Lord Ilardinge’s voice 
was soflorous as a bell, and bis few short sentences put you in full 
possession of all that lie meant to say. Ai the ^.ondon Tavern, 
Loni John Ilussoil delivered himself in brief, slow, and measured 
periods, taking lime to think as he sjx^ke ; it was a pleasure to 
listen U» him. IJut when Sir Robert Peel arose, and began to 
wind forth liis classical and persuasive words, easily, fluently, 
rhotoriciiBy, and energetically, you saw before you at once the 
man fittt*d U) govern tliis gi-cjit ctluntry, ever ready for every 
emergency, with a large and strong gras]> of mind, and inward 
sense of sujieriority, culeulaied to subdue cver}i;hmg but^the 
prejudices of the po(;ket. You could hardly be n^^raiiied from 
exclaiming aloud. Why is not that man j)erpetual Prime Minister 
of England ^ 

“ England appears to me to he more intensely aristocratic than 
ever. The great changes are, the rapidity of communication by 
locomotives, the extraordinary increase of the power of the press, 
the improved morality and decency of habits of the middle and 
lowest classes, and the accumulation of uni(ms for the promotion 
of iiidustry, comfort, and decideilJy of religion. Into the midst 
of this, a <^iufior(>r, old or ^oimg, a Loixl Gough, or a Major 
Edward es, dropt suddenly, becomes, as formerly, a nine days* 
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wonder, but the mercurial surface of society will not lony retain 
the impression. The wealtliy and the gi'cat^under any pretext, 
are entirely wrapt up^ themselves and their own interests. 
Avarice is tlie ^reat idol, greater even than fame just now.’’ 

* “ Plymouth, 6 June, 1850. 

“ You will be sorry to hear that I have not since Mai’ch been 
favourably advancing towards recovery. There seem to be para- 
doxes in tbe frame as well as the mind of man. Winter was 
pointed out to me by the faculty as my great enemy, * But I faced 
the cold weather niaufully and improved every day. Spring has 
brought back my Bcuubay enemies, a disophuvd liver and sliiveiitig 
ague lits. I am now better, however, and have on tlie whole gained 
strength, so will not dcs])air of being once more fit for service in 
India, though j must not be sanguine.” 

i 

A few inontlis after his arrival in England, he received 
K'^newaUf tho followiiig letter from his old schoolfellow 
at tho Charter House, Sir William Norris, who 
retired from public life, jifter having filled 
Hare/^ ill succcssiou the offices of Chief Justice of Cey- 
lon, and Kecorder of Penang : — ♦ 

** Bar^o^y Groeii House, 

22n(l May, 1850. 

“ My dear Havelock, — After a separation of nearly forty years, 
about half of wliich I liave passed in tho far East, — and you I 
dare say a larger portion, 1 address you with the farnijiarity of an 
old friend and schoolfellow, of wdiosc e.vistence you may be 
ignorant, and whose name may perhaps have faded ftom your 
memory. And yet why shofild T suppose you have forgotten me, 
since you, as I left you at the Charter House in 1810, are to this 
moment as fresh in my mind’s eye as if 1 had st'cn you but 
yeshu'day ? 4 , Nor were your owm gallani exploits, or those of your 
brother, ‘ poor Billy,’ at all necessary to teep you alive in my re- 
collection. If then you feel disposed for a brief rdiewal of our 
ancient follow^ship, I trust you will contrive to pay me a visit here, 
there being no probability of my wandering to your distant locality, 
while business or pleasure must, I suppose, be occasionally calling 
you to London. 

‘‘ I opened a communication some time ago with our old friend 
and schoolfellow Hare, now Archdeacon of Lewes, and Eector of 
Hurstmonceaux, from whom I was {jrieved to leahi that our poor 
dear Sam Hinds (whose cousin and namesake is the lately pro- 
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niotecl Bishop of isTorwich) departed this life little more than two 
years ^o. Hare gave me an interesting little history of some of 
our old schoolfellolt^s, — Thirlwall, Grate, Waddington, and others, 
— and spoke in his letters with great interest of you, whom, until 
he heard the contrary from me, he had supposed to be no longer 
in the land of the living.”* 

“ Plymojutb, 25 May, 1850. 

“ My dear Norris, — Since my return to my native land in 
November last, after an absence of only two months short of 27 
years, I hiwe met with no more refreshing incident sir 

than the receipt of your friendly letter of the 22nd in- 
stall t. It assured me that the lapse of forty ye^rs had not suflfioed 
to efface from your remembrance the traces of our early amity, and 
at the same time touched to strong vibration a chord which the 
damps and heats of India have not deprived of sensation, by the 
mention of so many names s^icred to recollection, as asso^ated 
with the trials and enjoyments of the period between the cradle 
and twenty, which many maintain to be the most arduous period 
of existence. I can truly say that I have not forgotten any of the 
Carthusian demigods of my early veneration ; and you, Sir Re- 
corder, a» little as any of them. Our fri(3nd8 are in fact to us ever 
the Vfjued epitome of our kind. The rest may, and ought to be, 
the objects of our ('hristian benevolence, but it is only in the 
society of a chosen ffnv that we ever feel quite at home, and I 
have often therefore v(*nthre«l to repine that in the lands in which 
niy lot has been cast, 1 have never been perinitted to meet a single 
associate of uiy youth.* So be assured I do not exaggerate the 
estimate of luy privilege in at List hearing from you. Of you I 
had heard before, for Mar^hinan, whcmi I hastily visited on my 
way to Bombay, narrated to me thfi circumstance of meeting with 
you in Calcutta, and I then rejoiced to hear that you had not for- 
gotten me. As he gave you the outline of my struggles in India, 
this will obviate the jgieccssity of any egotistic detaiJ. I will only 
say, that I wish I had in my heart a hundredth part of the thank- 
fuinesvs to Almighty God winches due to Him who shielded my 
head in twenty-two Indian fights, among them four of Cough's 
smashing combats, and has brought me back alive to this island, 
after enduring for more than a quarter of a century the fervours of 
an Indian sun. If I continue to mend, I hope to be in Loudon 
in June, and then I will say, with the same fmnkn ess with which 
you have^nviied us, tluit nothing can give Mrs Havelock and my- 

* He appears to have iuadvArtentlj forgotten Sir .William MacnagLton. 
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self greater pleasure than to come down on a visit to Lady Norris 
and yourself to Barrow Green. * 

I am most curious to hear all that you hsfve learnt of those 
who, hoys in our boyhood, have since become distinguished 
men, Thirlwall, Grote, and Waddington, as historians, have 
taken a high rank. You would heir how far Sir William 
Macnaghten had seached in his line when he was cut off, I 
think often of the quintet who used to read a sermon by stealth 
in the dormitories. Pindar, the only one of them to whom I 
liave not already referred, is, I hear, or was lately, 'residing at 
Bath ; and all, even poor Hinds, have been spared to complete 
half a century. 

The following letter was addressed to him by his old 

schoolfellow. Archdeacon Hare : — 

$ 

* Athenajum, Waterloo Place, 

Juno 3rd, 1850. 

“ My dear Phlos, — AVTiat a joy it is to know that you are in 
England, and that I may really hope to see yjou fcigain, after a 
Archdeic^ separation of nearly thirty-eight years, for so long is it 
Hare. siuce we parted at the Cliarter House ; and though I 
did see you for a few inonients at dear Sam’s lodgings five or six 
years after, that ])rief meeting lias never countid as a reality in 
my memory. 1 have continually longed to know what Lad be- 
come of you, to know what fruit the ])riglit and nolde promise of 
your boyhood had borne. But I could h*arn nothuig, except tliat 
you were in the army and had gone to India, which luisS been the 
grave of so many of our iiobiest English youlli, as W(?ll as the field 
in which so many have unfolded the gre^at qualities of their 
character ; and us I did not hear of yon among the latter, I con- 
cludo(^ you mu.st have been among tlve former. Once, indeed, 
your name reached my ears from tlience. In Lusliingionhs ad- 
mirable book (n the Aflghan wars (as I thcviglit it), he spoke of 
a work by a Lieutenant Havelock, if 1 rememlier rightly, but I 
felt sure your rank would have been higher j and though lie spoke 
highly of the ability of the book, what ho said of the manner in 
which the writer regarded the natives, pained me so that I made 
up iiiy mind that the book could not be yours, and therefore never 
read it. Many a time have 1 read over the three letters. I had 
from you in former years, in 1812 and 1813, hut I became fully 
persuaded at length that they were the only traces I sl^puld ever 
find of you, tUi last Chiistnias brought me a letter from our dear 
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excellent friend Daphne Noma, whom I had also long numhered 
amongtthe departed, but who I found had been rising to the 
highest eminence i» the Indian law, and whose letter showed that 
he had retained all the beautiful simplicity and modesty of his 
boyhood. From him I heard that you wore living, that you were 
a Lieutenant-Colonel, and •had had much to do in these grand 
Indian wars ; that you had married the daughter of that excellent 
man, Marshman ; and that yon were coming to England before 
long. I have just heard from him, that you are living at Plymouth, 
having beeik in England since last November. It is a great shame 
that you should have been at home six months without letting 
me know of your return ; you ought to have known that, even after 
a separation of thirty-eight years, it would be an exceeding delight 
to me to see again the dearest of all my old school friends. How 
soon will that be 1 Are you to be in London before we leave it ? 
At all events you must bring your wife and clifldren to IJurst- 
monceaux, and pay us a long visit in j)roportion to your absence. 
I long to sec what you look like after so many years, and fancy 
you something like Lord Hardinge, whom I saw the other day at 
the grand dinner given to your noble old hero, Lord Cough, at 
the ilansiori House. It 'was a magnificent sight, and many of 
your cpmmdes were there. For myself, my life has been greatly 
blest in many ways. I have, of course, had my share in the 
sorrows of this life. You know that I went to Cambridge in 
,1812, There 1 continued with an interval of two years, partly as 
student, and partly as tutor, till 1832, Tlien I became Rector of 
our old family living, ITurstmonceaux, the place where I had S])ent 
my childhood ; and there hope, God willing, to continue till I 
exchange the pulpit in tin? chumh for a bed iu the church-yard. 
Meanwliilo, I have been bearing part iu adding to the number 
of ])ooks under the weight of which iikjii are acciuiring a universal 
intellectual dyspepsia, and some of these I will send you when 
I know more of your^’licreabouts, that you’ may ^now, after so 
many years^ under wliat constellation of thought you may expect 
to find me. • 

“ God blcgs you. Tell me how your health has borne the 
Indian climate. Give my love to your wife and children, and 
believe me, ^ 

“ ]\Iy dear CoL Phlos, 

“ Ever your affectionate friend, 

‘‘ J. C. Hare.” 
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Li tTuly Havelock paid a visit to his friefids. Sir 'Sy'illiam 
Norris and the Archdeacon, and Sir Williftm oommem- 
Sirw.Nortis orated, with pootio elegance, "the meeting of 
the three friends/^ In this tasteful effusion he 
SSS*frtenS* brought up in review tlje names and the bright 
in veree. ^ career of the most eminent Carthusians of his day. 

Havelock thus describes his feelings on meeting with 
his old friends : — ^ 

“ BaiTow Green House, 17tli*7uly, 1850. 

" Here Hannah and I have been sojourning with my excellent 
friend Sir William Norris, Archdeacon Hare and his lady being 
also inmates of tliis delightful old country n^sidence. This moot- 
ing with the kind and valued associates of my youth, who have 
lived on into adf^anced years, usc^ful in their genemtion, honoured 
and worthy of more honour, lias been to mo and mine a source 
of much pure delight. My friend Haro resides in tlic rectory (»f 
Hurstinonceaux, which is very prettily situated, and has been 
decorated by his fine taste with works of art, not ordinarily soon 
in the abode of a country clergyanan. lie has a library of about 
12,000 volumes, Nonis resides in an old manor hon8(?‘, the pro- 
perty of a family of the name of Musters. It is situated riii the 
most beautiful part of Surrey. Both liave been kind beyond de- 
scription to us all." 

“ 12 August, 1 8 JO. 

“ ’My dear Norris, — As regards autubiography, (>r a few memorials 
of my somewhat chequered life, it has been my ofttimes deferred 
and relj^owed purpose to do soraetliing.of the kind in aMidactic 
way; for though I am nohodji, it has plcas<‘d God to make me the 
partaker of the fortunes, at various p‘*,riods and in various climes, 
of men who have establislied their claim to bo reckoned, each in 
his way, somebody. • A little sketch for you I will at all events 
set about at ohce." ^ 

€ 

Havelock re.sided for somePweeks at 16 , Albert Terrace, 
Bayswater, and was then ordered by his medical advisor 
Havelock ffoes repair to kSchwalbach, situated between Bms 
to (jerviany Wiesbudon, the last now favourite of the 
German springs for the restoration of debilitated consti- 
tutions. He started for the continent in the middle of 
August, and his first letter was ftjpm the — ’ 
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• ‘‘Field of Waterloo, August 17, 1850. 

“ I ftavo lived, after twenty-two fights, to write to yon from this 
spot, where a hattfe was fought which was, perhaps, worth them 
alL We have given a day to the field. There we found Hougiie- 
mont looking nearly as it must have looked the day before the 
great conflict, excepting tlftit the low forest has been cleared away, 
ftom which Prince Jerome's troops .issued against it. La Haye- 
Sainte, Braine-larLeud, L| Belle-Alliance, and Fischermont, do 
not in reality destroy a single vision of the reader of the bulletins, 
the despatenes, Sihorne, and Alison ; but the gasconading Belgians 
have perpetrated an a^vful atrocity against one of the fairest monu- 
ments of history. They have cut down and scooped out the earth 
of the position between the points of Hougucniont and La Ilaye- 
Sainte, for the purpose of building it up into a vast pyramidal 
mound, which they have surmounted with their «iational lion." * 

“Ems, 27 August, 1850. 

My dear ISTorris , — As soon as wo had reached this place of 
our temporary sojourn, I set apart a few hours to give you, accord- 
ing to your desire, a slioi-t sketch — sketch or map — of my rather 
busy life.* I have dotted things down most hastily, without the 
least pretension to lucid arrangement or attention to style, jump- 
ing as you see from the first to the iliird person, and back again, 
— ‘wild without rule or art.* Very much indeed is left to t]be 
.imagination, hut if this sketch wen^ filled up with details, even in 
the Imsty manner of iny short memeurs of my late brother, it might 
make a volume, perhaps not wholly without interest.” 

c 

« Ems, 14 Sept, 1850. 

“ I was in such haste to get to the waters, that I passed by 
Bonn without stopping an hour, though Hare had given jge jyi 
introduction to Chevalier Bunsen, wliom I should have found there 
or at Ct;)logne, holiday-keeping. All our party wete as much de- 
lighted with the bmks of the Ehiiie as Childe Harold had prej)ai-cd 
us to be. 1 have placed myself«under the medical charge of Dr 
Soest, whose.praises were sung to me by Sir Willoirghhy Cotton, 
in the Deccan, when I proj)osed to come home early in 1848. I 
found him at Ehrenhreitstein, and he tiaits ,this place daily. I 
have gone, and am going, through a course of Homburg saline 
and Ems alterative waters, and take the mineral baths. Soest 
fixed Saturdaj week for the termination of this act of the training, 
and then dictates a fortnight’s residence at the new place of resort, 
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and Trhether it is not precisely because they ufould go to Home 
that Rome has come to them. • 

Badly have I repaid your soft verse with Imy crabbed prose ; 
yet believe me, ever your faithful fi-iend, 

c 

• ^ ♦ “Bonn, Prussia, 16tli January, 1861. 

“Your letter of the 20th November has found me once more 
established on the margin of the tmly noble Rhine. 1 was grati- 
fied to find from it how pleasant and interesting four visit to 
Ceylon had been. The hearts of all well-wishers to India arc with 
you wdien it is announced that you have at last commenced your 
railway, and that there will soon be a station within three quarters 
of mile of the old house at Serampore. The advantages of an 
electric telegraph in keeping the affairs of your vast Indian empire 
in hifiid, may be appreciatt'd by comparisKm, when 1 advert to the 
fact of our having yesterday, the 15 th of January, got by such 
meaiia, vid Trieste to London, and thence to us by rail, a jftrecis 
of inteiligence from Bombay of the 17th December. 

“ 1 told you in my last letter, how well the chairman of the 
court, Mr Shepherd, had behaved to me in noniinatidg my son 
Joshua a Bengal cadet. But no sooner had 1 received this boon, 
than farther reflection convinced me tliat, under the present cir- 
cumstances, chiefly with reference to my expected return to India, 
I ought to have sent the boy to Bombay. So I deiennined not 
to permit the dread of being accused of vacillation to prevail over 
my conviction, and went down to SInqdierd again. He was 
closeted with Lord Ilardinge, as it liappened, and when 4iis l^ord* 
.ship came out, he congratulaV-d me on my good fortune in having 
got a Bengal cadetshij), and when I told him my change of pur- 
posef fought the battle of the Supremo Presidency manfully. But 
I would not give in.- An exchange was elfected, and on the 20th 
Joshua took ftis departure for Bombay. • 

“ I have had very serious thoughts of retiring altogether. The 
sale of my majority "would oifty give me £5000, and on the 
interest of this I could not live. But I might get*from the regi- 
ment about £2000, to retire on full pay for life, to which privilege 
a limited number of old officers are admitted. I could just exist 
on it, shut out, of course, from all further hope of promotion or 

• It may be necessary to remind the reader, that all Havelocks letters which 
are given without any distinct address, wc^e addressed to the Vriter of this 
Memoir. 
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cxr profefisiona.1 es^ertion ; and in case of my death, my family wotild 
still bfe entitled to the) same scale of pension, viz. £70 per annum 
for Hannah, and £20 to each of the three young children till they 
reached the age of fourteen. To adopt this course may appear to 
be prematurely throwing up the game, but it is to he considered 
on the other side that tlnf expense of my return to India will be 
considerable, and that the result might be, I«will not say, death 
in harness in a few mouths, but the even more appaUing alternative, 
as far as the interests of niy family are concerned, of being com- 
pelled to foturn once more to England by absolute inability to 
work. I have no active disease of any kind, and eat, di'ink, sleep, 
and walk like a man of forty ; but I have too good ground for 
fearing that the sun of India would at once bring back niy nervous 
aftections, which liave been coaxed away by a change of climate, 
but not subdued. I trust I shall be guided to .jct aright. 

My frequent visits to the India House during the last year 
have made me pretty well ac(|Uainted with tlie hjacling men and 
the constitution of the Government. Shepherd, though only a 
ship-captain of y,ore, brought forward by Sir Charles Forbes, is 
decidedly one of the Ixist men of ])U3inefis among them, perhaps 
tlio best.* The intervention of the Court, as a body, betweeai the 
Ministers and India, is advantageous to the country as i)re venting 
party inllueiices reaching it, saving the patroiiugo from being 
entirtily jobbed away for votes in parliament, and alfording a 
chance of some knowledge of Indki being brouglit to the task of 
governing it. But the privileges of the proprietors of stock are a 
pure and unmixed miseliief. As a Coui't their proceedings are, 
and ewjr have been, absolutely ludicrous ; as a constituency, they 
are dispOwSed rather to elect jo bbei-s^ than the many great and good 
men who have subserved the inbutjsts of their country in India, 
and would disjjlay the most usefrj talent in managing it^afiaii’s 
if tliey belonged to its home government. The Company has long 
since etjased to trade, 5 ^et city interest continues to rGium merchants, 
bankers, s^iipowuers, and captains, with now and then a petulant 
old soldier, who never commamled in any battle in India, but is 
connected with tlie proprietorial families." 

^ “ Bonn, 4th Februarv, 1851. 

“ Personally I have much reason to be grateful for the usage I 
met with at the India House. Though a Queen’s officer, my 
claim on^thg score of services was everywhere listened to with 
attention, and my name aUd career seemed to be more familiar to 
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the bankers, merchants, civilians, and ship^aj^tams of Leaden- 
hall-street, than to the martinets and aristocratic soldiers^ of the 
Horse Guards, whose more immediate concem*they were. Shep- 
herd, to whom I was personally unknown, I must ever praise, for 
the handsome, disinterested -way in which he took my case in 
hand. My success was after all a ‘ n^‘ar thing.* Tlie chairman 
had promised his Inst disposable cadetship to Coutts Majoiibanks, 
of the great hanking shop in the Strand, and it was only through 
that gentleman’s accepting for the youth he patronized an Indian 
navy appointment, that Shepherd could at last serve ihe. I shall 
ever look back on the period of my solicitation among the circular 
cells of the twenty-four with sentiments of gratitude for their 
consi<ieration, and patient attention to my claims, even when they 
were unable to do anytliing to meet my wishes. The chairman 
was particularly^kind. lie not only took much trouble to hunt 
up a») appointment for me, but bore my cliango of mind with 
exemplary patience. Ho invited me down to the Addiscombe 
examinations, which interested me much, and where I met Frede- 
rick Abbott, Herbert Edwardes, and many other old acquaints 
ancfis. . . . All this notwithstanding, and though Alison has praised 
the constitution of the Court of Directors as the besit form of 
government that human ingenuity could devise for the sup^vision 
of a distant, extensive, and growing empire, it does appear to me 
that these rulers ought to be elected by a larger and moi’e inde- 
pendent body of electors. At prcs(*nt, a cfuisitlerable number of 
the votes is, under the name of the ‘ house interest,’ in the hands 
of the body already eleot(*d. Each director, too, comes into oftice 
laden with promises and engagements, and a class of persons is 
elected who may be cliaracte^ized as honest, painstaking, right- 
minded, and even able men, but in many cases devoid of that 
local .information so needful for the discliarge of their duties. We 
have lately been givf;n to understand that the Board of Control 
undertakes tot- do the pe^ce and war busiiicss, hut this only in- 
creasea the necessity for having men in the Court <who might 
have minds large enough to fotm their own opinions on great 
political questions. But no one can feel more deejily than my- 
self how valuable the body is, as interposing between the utter 
misg^vernment v)f a Secretary of State’s ofrice, and preventing the 
patronage from being wholly l>artcred for partly interests. I would 
desire only to see the composition of the Court improved, which 1 
think can only be etfected by a change in the elective coastituency. 
As to the qualihcatioiis of the elected, it might also include the 
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lawyers and meiehants of the Presidencies, as well as the servants, 
civil, ttGuLlitary, and naval, covenanted and nncovenanted, of the 
Company, but a specific residence in India should be held indis- 
pensable. Perhaps election for life would after aU be preferable, 
and the evil of superannuation be more tolerable than that of con- 
tinual change.” > 

» “ Bonn, 19th April, 1861. 

I mentioned in one of my letters that I had escaped the 
horrors of fbeing once more purchased over in my old age, by the 
kindness of Norris, who had lodged the money for my lieutenant- 
colonelcy. We were too late however. Byrne had already come 
under an engagement to retire, and Major Mansfield had, as 1 am 
informed, unconditionally jMiid him all the money over .and above 
the regulated price. When I became aware of tliis, I was of course 
in a dilemma. It would have been hard upon old Byrne, who is 
about half a degree more broken than myself, to stop the purchase 
in this stage, and if I had taken the lieutenant-colonelcy, it must 
have been at the expense of Major Mansfield, who had without 
reservation paid heavily for it irf hard cash, and would not have 
got it a%r all. Fortunately there was time to withdrp-w my name 
once ^lore from the purchase list. 1 suppose Byrne’s resignation 
will aiTive via Southampton, and that on the Friday thereafter I 
shall see a youth of some sixteen years standing in the army, 
gazetted over my head as lieutenaiit-coloneL Major Mansfield is, 
as I am told, for I never made his acquaintance, a clever man and 
a good officer. I W'as purchased over, as I used to say, by three 
sots and two fools, so that I presume I must persuade myself that 
it is a pleasant variety to 'be superseded by a man of sense and 
gentlemanly liabits. Be this as it may, the honor of an old soldier 
on the point of having his juniom put over him is so sensitive, 
that if I had no family to support, and the right of choice in my 
own hands, I would ^lot serve one hour longer. ^ As the case 
stands, ‘I have only to reconcile myself as speedily as possible to 
the dispensation. The thing is-iof the Lord. My health, God be 
praised, is cqpsidered to be firmer ; I myself almost hope it is so. 
But a week’s Indian sun may tip me over again. "However, it 
seems to be my duty, if 1 can find the means, once more tp re- 
new the struggle at Bombay. As soon as I succeed in paying off 
every claim, and accumulating a small sum over and above my 
full pay, or the price of my commission, I shall consider I have 
laboured e&ough, and have aa right to get into some little nook 
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like this which we now inhahit, to wmr away n?y remaining days 
in peace, and in hopes of a better kingdom,” t 

“Kissengen, I9th July, 1851, 

“ Here I and mine are in a new locality. Up to the beginning 
of this month, or thereabouts, I had niiide such advances in health, 
that every one ar(\und mo was remiirkiiig how stout, young, and 
hale I Wfis looking. But it was soon observed that I was getting 
too stout, and I began to suspect myself that there was disorder 
lurking under the rapid increase of embonpoint. At lost, after a 
short excursion up the Khiuo, and w'alking with gi‘cat delight up 
to the top of Draclumfels and hack, indaiumatiou ipade its ap- 
pearance in one of my feet, and the German leech whom 1 con- 
sulted, considered it to be a critical demonstraiioii of something 
wrong in the constitution, and lie was of opinion that the waters 
of thjs place we5-e the only sovereign remedy in this case. 1 have 
now been drinking the waters and taking baths at intervals for a 
week, hut these j)i'oc<3sses and the strict regimen on which I am 
kept, have lanked my cheeks again etlbctually, and I am looking 
once more the image of Bombay in the month of !May. But I 
trust I have made some advances tow'ards cure, thought I cannot 
hope for aiiy permanent result under a month. It was so^utterly 
inexpedient that 1 should return to India in the hrst week of 
October, the very worst month of the year at Bombay, that I wrote 
to the Adjutant-General to extend my leave to the end of 1851 , 
proposing to leave Imgland on the 20th ^November. I’o this the 
great iron Field Marshal at once assented, — ‘ with the undershind- 
ing that he embarks in tlie November steamer,' being however 
appended as a ‘ but' subjunctive.” 

Nuremberg, 16tb August, 1861. 

“ VVe came from Kissengen in alternate sunshine and storm up 
the valley of Jlain and Keignitz to Ba]pberg, from one of the 
towers of wtiich poor Berthxer, ‘ the goose converted intQ half an 
eagle ’ by Napoleon, broke his %eck, and passed on at once by 
rail to this far more illustrious Jeilalahad of Gust^vus. It has 
recovered the horrors of the thirty years' war, and is now flourish- 
ing. I have seen Wallenstein's position at Zindorf. The eflbrts 
made for the defence of the city are truly astonislung. The Im- 
perialist and the Swede, the latter much the greatest man, were 
both, I suspect, rather resolute and enterprising warriors than 
grand masters of their art. But Gurtavus's upholding the Pro- 
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tastmxt by hts determined bold on this plaee as a centre of 
xan^ Ml as high as an adhievement, as either the h^ts 
of Leipsic or Lutzdii, -which were simply parallel assanlts in iSie ; 
or the passage of the Lech, which indicated successM daring rather 
than skilL** 

<• “Bona, Aagmt 17tli, 1851. 

My dear Norris, — ^The secret of the inteMed brevet of the 
Sth November has already so far* transpired, as to justify its 
being accepted as truth, that it will be large, and 1^ to the 
vacating of»a great many good situations, and create much regi- 
mental promotion. Four or five Queen's A. D. C. will 
without doubt reach the rank of Major-General, and therefore 
vacate their poSta in the suite of Her Majesty. I really am not 
ambitious enough to desire such an eminence, if there were any 
other road hy which I could attain the rank of Colonel before 
extreme old age, or even hope to enjoy the competenceeof a 
Major-GeneraL But there is none. My obtaming this step by 
special brevet would leave me just where I am as to staff employ, 
and I should be no worse off as ^o regimental promotion. 'While 
on forei^ service in India, the ceremony even of attending 
at court m dispensed with ; so the thing resolves itself into the 
honoar*aud the rank of Colonel. I hope I am not disloyal when 
I attach tbe higher value to the latter ; for whatever my rank, I 
am Her Majesty's servant, which I ought to couaider honour 
.enough ; but the rank of Colonel improves the hope of ultimate 
promotion and command in India. I believe if votes were col- 
lected from among those with whom I have served in India, the 
majority^ would decree that my services entitle me to ask for the 
step— I almost think the opinion wijuld be unanimous. But this 
will little avail without some powerful intercession. Will you 
venture on trying what can be done through the Chancellor? 
He must have had many a more hopeless case in hand during his 
experience. His personal influence mtli the Qifeen is good, 
owing to# his connection with the late Duke of Sussex, and this is 
a species of interest to which i^o Horse Guards cannot turn a 
deaf ear, though to claims of service they often, alaS,. do ! Hart’s 
Army List tells better than I. can teU, where I have been, and 
what done and won. So I can only say, I leave my case in your 
hands, if you think you can do anything in it.” 

^ Bonn, September 2nd, 1851, 

I mus^ not attempt to€onn a judgment of what the deluge 

H 
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of saline water wHcR I swallowod at Kissengetf lias done for mo^ 
as 1 am told the effects are not to be appreciated imtal a full 
month has elapsed from the period of being^ steeped in dinm«d 
brine, and pouring muriate of soda fresh from the bowels of the 
earth down the human throat But I have to be thanifrd to 
Almighty God for feeling at the time^ present as well as an old 
Indian and not very youtMul^ person can hope to feel at his years, 
and under his circumstances. * If it be the will of Providence, I 
shairemhark at Trieste on the 27th November, and hope to land 
at the Apollo Bunder (* eiit mihi magnus Apollo ’) dh or about 
the ^th December. * Let not him who putteih on his armour 
boast like him who puttetli it off.' But we will see what can be 
done to work our way to freedom from liabilities, and the pros- 
pect of repose in a Swiss or Tyrolese cottage thereafter. Of 
England I must never venture to think, 
r 

Havelock did not, however, obtain the rank of Colonel 
on this occasion. If it had been bestowed upon him, he 
would have been placed in a position in tho army to entitle 
him, six years after, in the height of the India mutiny, to 
a higher command than that of Brigadier-General. He 
paid a parting visit to England, took leave of LordSard- 
inge. Sir W. Norris, and other friends, and returned to 
Bonn to prepare for his voyage to India. Ho felt that it 
would be imprudent for him to take out his family, con- 
sisting of two daughters, whoso education was not finished, 
and his youngest son, under five years of age, whose edu- 
cation had not begun. It was, therefore, determined that 
Mrs Havelock should remain for some time in Europe. 
To \ man of Havelock^s warm domestic sympathies, this 
separation was a siourco of the most poignant regret j but 
he submitted to it with resignation, ao a matter of* Chris- 
tian duty. With a heavy heart he quitted Bonn on his 
way to Trieste, and travel! e(f leisurely through Germany, 
visiting the battle-field of Leipsic, the gallery ‘at Dresden, 
the monuments at Prague, and the objects of interest at 
Vieiiua. He wrote daily to his wife during the journey, 
and in his letter from Frankfort, said : — 

“ I arrived here tins evening, and hope to get on. to«Leipsic to- 
morrow ; but have really lost all dosifb to see anything, or inquire 
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aTx>tit imylihing, for I have no one to whom I can communicate 
my feetingfl of pleajflure or paim I ought not to write thus, how- 
ever, because it wifl grieve you. I have commenced this journey 
under God*s guidance, and not an effort on my part shall be 
spared to do something for you and my little ones. If you knew 
what I have endured since*I parted with you, I fear it would give 
you pain, but my God will suppout me. Eemember, I am not 
the only one who sinks thus when separated &om those dearest 
to him. Eead the account of the great Marlborough imder such 
circumstances. But I have Jesus Christ to trust to, and His 
presence to comfort me; yet in this mortal state we d(f feel 
keeidy. , Pray for me.” 

He wrote to Mrs Havelock in the same strain from 
Leipsic on the 30th October : — • 

** The bitterness of parting, my position after so many years, 
which renders it unavoidable, and, I fear, not a few doubts about 
the worldly future^ passed in rup^id succession through my brain, 
which, without being in the least fevered, was so wrought iy;>on 
that I neis^r slept a single scfcoiid. But I did indeed find sweet 
relief in the thought of meeting you in that better kingdom, for 
all earthly meetings are uncertain, and only terminate in longer 
or shorter separations. ... I know not what lies before me, but 
I do feel that we are both in the path of sacred duty.” 

On reaching Vienna he wrote to her again : — 

“ Vierna is a very splendid capital in population and extent — 
the streets well-built and clean; tiie public buildings stately, 
though generally without architectural beauty ; and the environs 
highly picturesque. The churches are many of them magnificent ; 
and the cathedral of St Stephen’s, the spire ot‘ wliich I ascended 
this morning, is far finer than Cologne or Ulm. TA presence of 
the mighty Danube gives the city a noble air. The Belvedere 
palace and its gardens are’gi'arfS, though not highly tasteful 
The galleiy m it is filled with a very numerous tsollection, in 
strikingly good preservation, rich in two splendid Eaphaels, two 
excellent Correggios, a masterpiece of Titian, and a perfect gal&xy 
imm the studios of Kubens, Vandyke, and the great Venetians ; 
one veiy fine Murillo ; and numerous pictures of Jordaens, and 
the Boiogn^e «ind Flemish schools. There is likewise a charming 
Pietro Perugino, and a goocf Francia. But the collection is too 
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numerous, that is, it has too many second and Ihird'^mte pktoos 
in it. But teU my girls I have now done ^with piotum, and 
begin to wish that I had left Europe withoiit seeing any, for I 
fear such sights may unfit me for the stem duties which lie be- 
fore me. Let them turn their hearts and minds to the great busi- 
ness of salvation, and learn to be practical persons, buildup their 
hopes of earthly 'Satisfaction^ only on a sense of duty faimfuUy 
discharged, and their expectations of eternal hlessediioss on the 
merits of the Saviour. 

Now — though the word tears my heart-strings — adieu I May 
God grant us a happy meeting sooner than wo expect I but if 
never on earth, in tlie presence of Jesus I trust we shall meet.'* 

Havelock reached Bombay in December, 1851. ITie 
voyage had improved his health, and he resumed his duties 
in high spirits. 

“ I am tliankful to say,” he writes on the 6th of Janua^, 
‘‘ that my general health has been good since I reached India. 
HayrfMk re- My work, too, has been light, indeed the more pretext 
B<,mbay. foT 'work ] but I supposc hard work and Hurass will 
come in due time, whilst my nervous distemperature c^tn end 
anywhere, but especially in a tropical climate, only in sudden 
death, or the loss of faculties and all bodily activity. Presently, 
however, I am well, and ought for this to be abimdantly thank-' 
ful, leaving future evils to the ordering of our great taskmaster. 
I alluilc to them only betiause it is my old soldier's habit never 
to suffer myself or friends to be tak<^n by surprise. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief came down from Muhabuleshur a few days after 
I landed. Ho is certainly not so fresh and active as when, a 
majer at the head of a battalion of the 5th, he repulsed the 
French cavalry at Elboden (soe Napier) ; but tJm I am tlie less 
careful to rediark, as all my sensations assure me that I am not 
quite the same man who, on the 7th April, 1842, witti a handful 
of troops, held in check the flower of the Alfglian horse. I can 
hardly guess how 1 should feel now with my back to the Urbab’s 
fort, where Dennie fell” 

llie allusion here made is to the battle of Jellalabad on 
the 7th of April, 1842, and it shows how keenly Have- 
lock appreciated, after ten years, the hazardous position 
in which he was placed on that day when Sir Bobert Sale 
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diverted tli6 tA)ops to the attack of the fort, and left him 
withonly a singl^company of Europeans to face Akbar Khan^s 
force, and to sustain the charge of his Affghan cavalry, 
Havelock had not been more than a month at Bombay 
before all his military ^rdour was revived by the reports 
which came from Calcutta, of misunderstandings HeBeekaem- 
with the Burmese, and the prospect oi imme- fh^^S^tfon 
diate hostilities. It was on the plains of Bur-'*®®'*”*“*** 
mah thabhe had earned his spurs, and his bosom swelled 
with the hope of being again employed on active service 
in that countiy. On hearing that an expedition was in- 
evitable, he drew up a plan of the campaign, as he would 
have arranged it, and sent it to Serampore, It combined 
a thorough knowledge of the country anc^ of the enemy, 
with that larger military experience which he had«more 
recently acquired on so many fields. He concluded by 
saying, As regards my being employed, I can only say 
that, old as I mn, I am quite ready, at the shortest notice, 
for an encounter with the new generation of Woongees, 
Muh^ Mengees, Muha Thilwas, Bundoolas, and Thara- 
wad^ys. But I suppose Government will employ the 
Queeu^s troops nearest at hand, that is, on or near the 
coast, and their brigadiers will, of course, be selected from 
those regiments. This is the invariable custom, from 
which I cannot expect that the consideration of my local 
experience or renown would induce Lord Dalhousie to 
deviate. I am, however, rea<^ for anything.^^ He con- 
sidered it his duty to offer his services to Government, but 
with little chance of success. His application did not 
reach Lord Dalhousie — ^who was his ' own war minister 
throughout this b^Sef campaign, and brouglfk it to a suc- 
cessful itsue in eight months, at a cost of less than a 
million — after all the arrangements had been completed, 
and it consequently fell to the ground. 

In April Havelock writes to Serampore ; Of the hospi- 
tality of the people of Bombay I have every reason to 
speak with gratitude since my return. I go 
quite asjmjch into society as is good forme, and 
believe that I have benefited in health and spirits 
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from seeing something of the world once cr twice a week 
around the festive board. Balia I wholly repudiate^ 
make np for my absence from Goyemmeht-house on sndh 
occamons, by being very regular in attendance at recep- 
tions. By the ' Aukland * just in, came, God be praised, 
good news of all dear to you and dear to me at Bonn« By 
that vessel came also th'^ Gazette, announcing my son 
Harry^s nomination to the adjutancy of the 10th Foot, 
He may well be glad to get that before twenty-t^o, which 
I gladly accepted at forty. He leaves me for Kurachee, 
whence he will steam to Mooltan, and dawk to Lahore and 
Wuzeerabad on the Chenab, where Colonel Franks— a 
hero of Sobraon, Mooltan, and Goojerat, and who recom- 
mended Harry to Lord Fitzroy Somerset — and his band 
of hoc’oes are to be found.^^ 

The affection which he boro to his children is vividly 
Uftofto^hls ©xhibitedin the following letters to the ^^mighty^' 
iSSoew’ Georgy, as he was in the habit of calling his 
youngest boy : — 

«5th June, J852. 

*‘My dear George, — This is your birthday, and I sit here in 
sight of the house in which you were born, hve years ago, to 
write you a letter. My office is gone to Poonah, and I have 
nothing to do but to think of you. But your brother Joshua is 
very busy in the next room, reading Mahratta with his pundit 
However, he says that he too will scrawl a note for you .as soon 
as his daily studies are over. I dare §ay Hiury is remembering 
you too, but he, you know, is a long way off from us now, in the 
Punjab. 

iTow, though a little boy, you ought to have wisdom enough, 
when you get these lines, to call to mind,, how very good God 
was to you on this day, in preserving the life of your mamma, 
who was so sick that no one thought she would recover. At 
that time, too, I was m very poor health, hut am x;ow so much 
better, by God’s mercy, that I have not had any suffering to 
complain of since I returned to India, or indeed since I saw yo# 
last, when I got on hoard of my steamer at Bonn, to go up to 
Mainz, on my way to India. They tell me that noyr-a-days it is 
the fashion for little hoys like you to do no work pnl^ tiiey am 
seven years old. So if you are spared^ you have two more yearn 
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&f holiday; butHhen you must begin to labour in earnest, and I 
will till you what you will have to learn : the first thing is to 
love God, and to hnderstand his law, and obey it, and to believe 
in and love Jesus Christ, sipce he was sent into the world to do 
good to all people who believe in Him. Then, aS it is likely 
you will be brought up t^ be a soldier in India, you wiU have to 
oe taught to ride well, and a little Latin, and a great deal of 
mathematics, which are not very eSsy ; and arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish history, and French and German, and Hindostanee, and 
drawing dhd fortification. Now, you will say, this is a great 
deal, quite a burden, and a cart-load of learning. B^it, if you 
are, from the very first, very industrious, and never let any day, 
but the sabbath, pass over without four hours* diligent study, at 
least, you will soon find that the mountain of learning before you 
is cut down into a very little hill indeed. ^ 

“ 5th June, t856. 

Do you, my little George, though you should be the lowest 
man in India, in rank and worldly endowments, take care that 
you have Jesus fijr your friend, and He will exalt you to share 
His glojy in His kingdom. I am gratified by all that your 
mamnra tells me of your conduct and application to your studies. 
But remember that this is a fast age. Every one is going at a 
tremendous gallop, so you must not move slowly, if you would, 
like your brothers, become an officer, and bo a credit to your 
name and country. . . I have just returned from the tomb of 
the great man after whom you are named — Major George Broad- 
foot. Ho is called in the inscription on it, from the pen of his 
friend Colin McKenzie, ‘ ihe foremost man in India,* and truly in 
intelleet and resolution he was. • 

‘‘ Read all the accounts of the battles of Alma, Balaklava, and 
Inkermann, and if by God’s blessing we meet again, I Will ex- 
plain them to you.” ^ ^ 

Havel«:k was now placed under a new master. The 
Commandcr-in- Chief, Sir Jolm Grey, — whom he describes 
as ^^the descendant of the Grey of Groby,"Who 
signed his name to the warrant for the execution coinmnSS- 
of Charles the First, immediately under that of BaiXy* 
Cromwell, — was obliged, by an apoplectic visitation, to 
retum tq ijpgland. He was succeeded by Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarenoe. We all pleased with our new chief,” 
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writes Havelock, ^^Like his iiiicle Predfferick, wHo did 
not make muck of kis Prenck and Dutck oampaigjft, but 
managed affairs well at tke Horse Guards, ke i$ exceed* 
ingly energetic and persevering. I like a man wko be* 

f ins by trying to establisk a normal central sckool for a 
undred soldiers^ children at Poonah, and is going to see 
three stations, in a paren^fhesis, next week. He has tke 
duties and tke interior management of a regiment at his 
fingers^ ends^ and is at once most zealous and mo*jt gentle* 
manly in kis deportment/^ 

The writer of this Memoir having returned to England 
at the beginning of 1853, Havelock thus wrote to him on 
the 23rd of February : 

% 

" Ac I am resolved to keep uj) a regular correspondence with 
you during your furloiu^h, as the Honourable the E^t India Com- 
Hayeiock^* ^li^ i^> 1 failure by not beginning 

ooi^)omi-^^ well. So without delay I reply to the first letter re* 
vritw lu ^ ceived from you since you left the shores of India, 1 
Kngiaua, most Cordially sympathize in your delight at h&ving got 
. rid for a while of liidiau labour, and seeing Egypt and England 
before you. Does it not look like a drciim 1 To me it seemed 
like a most lovely vision, though I was ill, and my piespects in 
every way depressing. , . . I think you will find it pleasant 
and convenient to belong to the Oriental Club, or the Athenseum, 
if you can get into the latter in reasonable time. But you will 
judge for yourself. Eemember only, I, forewarn you, England is 
as coxcombical as ever. Nobody knows anybody without an in- 
troduction ; and the first thing is tlie purse, the second the tailor, 
and the third the address on your card.” 

Three monihs after, the India bill having been mooted 
in Parliament, he wTites again ; — « 

If I had £2000 a year, I would live as my wtfe and children 
are now living, in a fmetion of a house in a town on the Con- 
tinent. Wealth and luxury in England outstare and outvote 
every other qualification. It is a land for miilionnaires only. 
All others lose caste the moment they touch its shores, as the 
chains of a slave are said to fall off by a similar collect* ... As 
regards the future government of Indi4, 1 confess my predilectiqn 
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3n &.T<mr of sodie such plan as Lord SUenliorou^ Imposed, 
getting rid of the double government, putting an English poll- 
Scian--^if acquaidted with India, so much the better— at the 
head (what a head Lord Dalhousie would make!), and giving 
him advisers seleoted by the Crown from the services for life, in- 
dependent, and exercising the patronage. But 1 see clearly that 
we are to have no such thing ; an^ we must therefore be thank- 
ful for having a third of the Directors men of experience, and 
appointed, that is, selected, not elected by that most despicable 
constituency, the proprietors, whose elections are the essence of 
ill-working jobbery, and the meetings in their Court a very ill- 
enacted farce. As for the Bill itself, there are good principles in 
it, but they are not earned far enough. The appointment of a 
propoition of old Indians in the Court is good. But the truth 
is, that the best measure would have been abolishing the Court 
of Proprietors and their powers, and constituting a council, 
nominated by the Crown, of men of experience, independent be- 
cause possessing the patronage, and headed by a minister who 
could not have bullied them while their hands w^ero so strong.’* 

Towsft’ds the close of the year, another brevet was talked 
of loudly, that it was difficult to disbelieve it/^ though 
Havelock hardly credited it. he writes, 

went to the extent talked of, I should be NoFcmbor. 
at once well up among the full colonels. It would also 
promote Mountain, and create a vacancy in the adjutant- 
generalship. This mail, therefore, carries a few straight- 
ibrward lines from mo "to Lord Hardinge, asking, in such 
case, not to be forgotten,” * There was, however, no 
brevet. ^ 

“Your interview,” he writes on this occasion, “with Lord 
Hardinge on my behalf demands my thanks ; Ay mind is re- 
lieved by tine results. If d. junior officer had been made Adjutant- 
General for want of due reprefentation of my claims, I tliink I 
should for Mklf an hour have been very miserable. .^AU now is as 
right as it can be, under tlie circumstances. If there had been a 
brevet, it might, and probably would, have lifted me to tho^ank 
of full Colonel, and perhaps have made me Adjutant-General 
Three years hence, if I survive, I shall be sixty-two, so that I 
could not^hojo to be Majoj-General before seventy-one, an age I 
have no right to look to reach ; for though I find shaip riding at 
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our recent ChoWaam agreed with me as well as In 1846, yet X do 
not thinh so well of my physical constitution. ^ ^ I aia gla4 

you like Bonn, a place which, like its sister laity of Cologne, is 
susceptible of improvement by a diligent system of conservancy, 
as we call it in India ; but which, nevertheless, I am happy to 
find you agree with me in liking, on the score of the beauty of itd 
vicinity, and you anight have added, the salubrity of its atmo- 
sphere, and having within itS walls some estimable peopla It 
must have been a great happiness to Hannah to have had you 
and your wife, even for so short a period, in the scene of our 
many tranquil days. She will have told you how like an accident 
it was that we ever came to reside there. But now you will have 
returned to London, or its ‘ say-bathing * siibmb Brighton ; how 
different now from 

* Riffhton, resource of the town-jaded lass, 

“ Witn waters as clear and pellucid os glass, 

But not quite so fit for refiection,* 

as Horace Smith sung in 1812.” 

Within six weeks of the date of this letter Colonel 
Mountain was no more. A nobler or more accofbplished 
Havelock soldier, and a more amiable and estimable man, 
mSnto?^Ad-^ has Seldom adorned the ranks of the British 
IWqSJST army. He died, as Oglander of the same corps, 
the Cameronians, had died some years before, 
amidst the regrets of all who had enjoyed opportunities of 
appreciating his singular worth. Havelock looked forward, 
not without some hope, to the succession. Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence generously onered to back his application at 
Const, if, as he said, Havelock really thought his words 
could prevail beyond his own deeds/^ He had already, 
he saia, whefti the question of the breyvet was under con- 
sideration, taken the liberty of telling LordJHill, that 
though he should much regi-et to lose him, he hoped that 
consideration would not prevent his lordship^ s*givmg him 
higher place. I hope,” writes Havelock to the com- 
piler of this Memoir, that you will see Lord Hardinge* 
A very few words are sufficient. ^ Mountain is no more ; 
there is the vacancy ; you know Havelock^s s^ervices, now 
is the time to promote him.’ Alas ! Lady Lawrence died 
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afc Mount AboO on tho 14th of Januaiy* What words to 
wiitol 

, At the interview which Havelock had urged in' this 
letter, and which would have been solicited and granted 
even if he had not suggested it. Lord Hardinge, with a 

f onerous cordiality, admitted the claim of Havelock, from 
is long services and his military abilities, to the post of 
Adjutant-General of her Majesty’s forces in India. He 
said that^when Oureton fell in 1849, he had represented 
to the Duke that Havelock was the fittest man for this 
office. But now there were other claims pressed on him 
from influential quarters. Colonel Markham, he remarked, 
was a formidable competitor. His conduct before Mool- 
tan had given him a high position in milit|»ry estimation, 
and made him aide-de-camp to the Queen, which of itself 
seemed to place him in the foremost rank of candidates. 
The claims of Colonel Lugard were also backed by the 
Commander-in-Cliief in India, who had nominated him 
temporarily to the vacant appointment. Lord Hardinge 
said, in*conclusion, that he would give his best consider- 
ation *to the matter, but was unable to bind himself by 
any promise. This was understood to dispose finally of 
^ the question, and Havelock was advised to prepare him- 
self for disappointment. Ho wrote in reply, on the 26th 
of April, 1854 : — 

‘‘ I have to thank you for the gallant and judicious fight you 
have made for me at the Horse tjuards. Every point in my 
favour you pressed homo and handled well. Nevertheless,^! see 
almost beyond a doubt that Markham is to ^he the man. lie is 
the son, I believe, of ^ bishop, or archbishop, whocvas a tutor to 
some of the Eoyal family, and is, moreover, I fancy, backed by 
Lord Raglan. I saw him at Bombay, and a chivalrous fellow 
he certainly js ; and we fully agreed, that we were not to quan*el 
about it, whichever might be appointed. So I aih bent up to 
make the most of Bombay, if three years more of Indian, life 
should be vouchsafed to me, and then I must endeavour either to 
get the value of a lieutenant-colonelcy and retire, or seek hpme 
employment,^ recruiting district, with £700 a year, or a homo 
staff appomtoent. . . . Y<>u see, I take at last a mercantile view 
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of the profession of arms. How can I help it 1 *I have soldiered 
with heart and soul for thirty-nine years, and country's ^erals 
neglect me 

“ I was inexpressibly shocked by Talfourd's sudden death on 
the bench. He was bom, like myself, in 1795, and in April, 
Death of 1813, he repeated to me, 6n the spot where it was 
Tadfourd. ^vritten^ Words worth’s sonnet on Westminster Bridge, 
which made me a Laker for life. Old Thompson too is gone — 
the aldemian and member of parliament, — who reposed in the 
same apartment with my brother Will, Macnaghten,* Babington 
the physician, Grote the historian, and myself.” 

Lord Hardinge, finding himself under the necessity of 
appointing Colonel Markham adjutant-general, was deter* 
Haveiwk ap- minqd, however, not to neglect Havelock. He 
TOMUTi.enX- made arrangements by which tho Quartermaster* 
generalship of the Queen's tmops in India be- 
came vacant, and nominated Havelock to the post. At 
the same time Colonel Lugard was made aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, and received the appointment of deputy ad- 
jutant-general at Bombay. When communicating this 
arrangement to the writer of these Memoirs, at tho Horse 
Guards, Lord Hardinge facetiously remarked, You used 
to say in India that there were only two sinecures there, 
a lady's watch and the Quartermaster- generalship of 
Queen's troops. I have appointed your own brother-in- 
law to the latter. There's poetical justice for you." On 
hearing of the appointment, Havelock wrote : — 

Our express has just brought mo yoims of the 8th April, an- 
nourfting that I am aj)poiiited the successor of Nicholls, Wliit- 
tingham, and Sale, an eievaticn which 1 did not look for when I 
was lacqueying the heels of the last-nam(jd, as his adjutant, or 
writing his despatches I thank God for the provision wliich 
this, in His goodness, promises for my family ; and as I see there 
is a little diisappomtment lurking in your mind because I was 
not made adjutant-general (perhaps in my mind also), I must 
hasten to say, that if the Bengal pay anti audit book, and my 
recollections, are to be trusted, the pay is precisely the same as 
that of adjutant-general I may reckon it an additional mercy, 
that in my sixtieth year I am, for ^once in my life,* to have no 
work, with nearly £3000 a year.” 
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On reoeiniig the appointment, Havelock left Bombay 
by tbS first steamer for Calcutta. Yesterday/^ he writes 
on the 30th of 3&ay to Mrs Havelock, took 
my leave of Joshua. I put him on board his 
boat, and he and I ]Qp,rted with ^ words and ‘pore. 
thoughts,^ as Wordsworth says, ^ too deep^for tears.^ God 
bless him. If I were a beggai^on a dunghill, it ought to 
be riches to me to have such a son. He is pious, without 
an ounce ef affectation ; a genuine child of God^s own son- 
ship. He has veiy good abilities, good health, good 
habits. He is laborious, modest, self-denying, conscien- 
tious to the last scruple/^ On his way from Calcutta to 
Simla, Havelock called at Sorampore, and visited all its 
well-known spots; the printing-office, tha manufactoiy, 
the college, all venerated scenes.^^ But of all the Mends 
who had welcomed him on his first visit in 1824, there 
was not one left. To him Serampore had been the mag- 
netic pole of attraction for thirty years, the source of sym- 
pathy ii 4 sorrow, and of gratulation in prosperity ; and it 
was 'vyth painful solemnity of feeling that he now moved 
from spot to spot, amidst its hallowed recollections, the 
only survivor of a generation that was past. I went,” 
he wrote to Mrs Havelock, ‘^to the chapel, and saw the 
monumental slab to your dear mother’s memory, on the 
same wall with that of Carey, IMarsliman, Ward, and Mack. 
I read two chapters in^4;he Bible at the table before the 
pulpit, and prayed alone.^’ .# 

While Havelock was proceeding to Simla, the London 
Gazette of the 20th of June announced the mreitckvro- 
brevet which brought him on the roll of full fr-promor 
colonels. He reacued the head-quarters of the Jr b^verS!^ 
army on iJio 8th of July, au^ was duly installed 
in the offiicg of Quartermaster-general, 

My duties,” he writes, are literally m‘l My work averages 
two returns and two letters per mensem ; but time never l*angs 
heavy on rny hands. I ride, when it does not rain a deluge, 
and when it does, am never without indoor occupation. Books 
attract m8, ^bren more thf n when 1 was a boy. But I am 
seriously tliinking of your grave proposal of setting to at posthum- 
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ous liifitories. . . * , , Markham is ji fellow whom oim kaowa 
in three minutes^ and likes all one's life afterwards. Ife is a 
rough-going, oif-hand soldier. I have learned up here how Well 
Hardinge behaved about the adjutant-generalship, when 
Mountain's promotion was expected When no option was left 
him as to appointing Markham, he secured me the otljer berths 
which, under the circumstanees, was doing much. X^tignrd has 
great claims, and, to make amends for his disappointment has 
been very deservedly made A. B. C. to the Queen, which biings 
liim in at the tail of the brevet, and gives him a ranfi he imight 
otherwise not have attained for the next eight years. Lord 
Hardinge wrote him a very handsome letter on the occasion, 
which 1 have seem liere. 

**The Dissenters have indeed gained a victory in the Oxford 
affair, which wais the Sebastopol of High Church, — ^rather, I 
should say, the Cronstadt. In 1850, Peto drove Brock and me 
home in his carriage, after laying the first stone of the Hommor- 
smith chapel. 1 opened Out about the Baptists claiming the 
right of education and its fruits for their children at the two old 
universities. Brock thought they had enough in London ; and 
Peto, then member for Korwuch, assured me that such* a propo- 
sition would not command six votes in the House of Comhions. 

“ I approach with pain the subject of llannali^s desire to come 
out to India. If it could be treated (is a matter of inclination, I 
presume there could be no doubt, and would be no delay God 
knows, I have liad enough of solitary life. ’But as a matter of 
duty, the question is far less tangible. . . . But the strongest 
objection to any one coming out, is the precarious state of my 
health j tlie question is not, vhen they are to come to mo, but 
when shall I be conipellc<l to return to them. I am quite ready, 
if it be God’s will, to die in India for my family ; but I cannot 
esteem it wise to biirig them out t<> return on the Queen’s 
Widows’ Pund and luy pension. I dare nbt now tell my doctor 
all my symj)toms, lo&t he should send me summarily tc England,” 

Colonel Markham did not long retain the o&ce of Ad- 
jut»t-Genoral. He was promoted in a few months to 
Havelock Afi- Major- General, which obliged him to 

ii o vacate it, and Lord Hardinge immediately nomi- 

Bated Havelock to the post. In Maisch, 1855, 
coauare. ^iv^hile at Simla, he heard of the death of Arch- 
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denoon Hare^ aiid immediately wrote to Sir William Nor- 
ris , • 

** A fortnight ago, the Home News apprized me of the death 
of our dear friend Haro, an event which deeply afiected me, 
though I feel that our loa# is his exceeding great gain. Yes, — 
the qtdntet who read sermons together is now* reduced to a trio, 
I think of sexagenarians; at lea^, 1 shall enter that rank, if 
spared to the 6th of April next. I had written to Mrs Havelock, 
on learning that the archdeacon had left us for a better world, 
expressing my desire to know the particulars of his being called 
away. With these, and the mournful tale of his being committed 
to the earth, you have now supplied me; and much food for 
meditation, and many topics for faithful prayer, they afford. He 
has been taken away from the evil to come ; for he was frail in 
body, and, as 1 could see when we were witlf him in Sjissex, 
deeply pained by the theological strifes and backslidings of many 
with whom ho was associated. Yet who shall forbid you and 
me to mourn for our old schoolmate, whose society was restored 
to us so unexpectedly, after a sepamtion of forty years ! On my 
last flying visit to Ilurstmonccaux, he told me, as I left his 
house,^that he thought wo should ‘ next meet where we should 
part no more,* These were his very words, — I trust to bo 
verified.” 

• On the anniversary of his wedding day in 1855 he writes 
thus to his wife ; — 

« 9th Feb., 1855, 

Notwithstanding the reproach under which I live of being 
nonobservant of nohible days, I hiwe not forgotten that, twenty- 
six years ago, not having been able to muster moral 
courage to run away against the tide in an Indian 
canoe, I consented to give ‘ hostages to foitunc,* and 
braved the worst dangers and difficulties of domestfe life. I have 
not repent(jd, — that I will seriously assert and maintain. On the 
contrary, my submission to the * yoke ’ has been the soui’ce of 
nearly all th^ satisfaction and hap])iness which rcti-ospect presents 
to mo on the chequered map of my sixty years’ existence. So, 
madam, all hail ! best of mothers and not -worst of wives ; aticqt 
my congratulations, and give me credit for the sincerity and warmth 
of the affection which urges me tliis day to pray lor your temporal 
and eterndl btessedness, an^ points to you as the foundation of my 
best recollections and hopes,” 
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* On the expiration of Sir William Gromid^s tem of ser- 
vice as Commander-m-Cliief, v General ap- 

Haveiodcra- Pointed his successor. The Governor-General, 
cutto-SfiSr- having determined that the Commander-in-Ohirf 
respondence. gj^ould henceforth remain at Calcutta, instead of 
proceeding to thp north-west provinces and Simla, all the 
establishments at head-quarters were directed to move 
down to Calcutta, to await General Anson^s arrivah On 
the 29th of January, 1856, Havelock writes from Delhi : 

Here we are, on our w^ay to the City of Palaces, I only 
wait to see my ponderous office establishment fairly started 
by bullock train, to be off myself in the somewhat lighter 
carriage, which may carry me in six days to General 
Anson^s antechamber. He was sworn in, I hear, on the 
24th instant.” 

Havelock reached Calcutta in the beginning of Pebru- 
ary, and found his new chief a man of the most active 
habits and untiring industry ; but since ho came here he 
has been so exhausted by supreme and legislative council 
work, as to have scarcely time or strength to glance at the 
discipline and wants of my poor regiments,” ... On his 
route he wrote to Mrs Havelock^s sister, Mrs Brandis, 
who was on her way to Burmah, — Dr Brandis having been 
appointed superintendent of forests : — So you are by this 
time on your way to the Shwey-dagon pagoda, which for 
many months was the first object J gained upon on arising 
in the morning. You rau^t let mo know how you like 
Rangoon, and your husband bis now, and I should say 
interesting, appointment. I do not consider Rangoon an 
unhealthy place. Our armies suffered there from causes 
which affect great masses, indiffercntl/ cared for ; but not 
individuals in civil life. If, I am promoted to Major- 
General I hope to see Hannah and the girls ; but to that 
beautiful place, Calcutta, if it please God, fhey do nat 
come — ever. It is only fit for Government secretaries and 
pariah dogs. I, as a soldier, go whither I am ordered ; 
but I will not, if I can help it, bring them to that Elysium.'^' 

About the same time Havelock wrote thufl to Colonel 
Franks, who had in 1852 selected his eldest son, then 
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I/ieutenaat in tKe 86tli Foot, for the adjataxwgr of tettertocoi- 
his oWh. refiment, the 10th Foot. Shattered 
healthy and a young soldier^s not censurable desire to take 
part in the Crimean war^ had induced him at this time to 
seek leave of absence tc^England. 

* ^ ** Camp KaZka, 9th Jah. 1B56. 

** My dear Colonel, — ^Your letter of the 2nd instant has found 
me here. 

I have ever considered it a great privilege for my son to have 
served under a commanding officer whose praise, when earned, I 
should consider valuable, as coming from one who has really 
maintained- a strict and effective discipline in his regiment, and 
despised that factitious reputation too often obtained in our 
army by the contemptible drts of concealing and cenniving at acts 
of indiscipline. • 

“ Your letter to my son would reach him at Bombay, for he was 
not to embark till the 4th ’of this month. He will carry it as a 
proud, and I trust .useful, testimonial to the Horse Guards, and lay 
it before Lord Hardinge. Should you be employed in Bussia, I 
should forfh the hope, from what I saw of him at Simla, that he 
would make an effective staff officer.” 

, It has been already stated that Havelock at one time 
despaired of reaching the rank of Major-General Ijefore 
the age of seventy ; but, now, at the close of 
1855, it threatened to come upon him earlier than eoionei.* 
was deferable, in reference to his position as adjutant- 
general. • 

I am just now,” he mites on the 27th December, “ at a«mo- 
ment of great interest as regards promotion. .A certain reading of 
the Horae Guards circidar of the 5th of May, 1855, Vould make 
me a Colonel of the year 1850, upon my Muharajpore brevet ; 
that is, put me at once up to vei^ near the top of the list, and 
bring me far nearer the rank of Major-General than would he 
financially desirable for me. But there is no waiving rank in the 
army, and a reference was made through Sir William Gomm*on 
the point hy the last mail. Now supposing that I am thus 
created ‘ le gent^ral malgre lid,’ my next endeavour would of course 
be to get employment, for I jannot afford to be on the shelf a 
week. Go therefore to Lord Hardinge on the receipt of this. He 
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'yefll liave Icamt how I stand, and if I am to be put up under 
memorandum, ask him, first, whether he wo^Jd olljBct i(f my re- 
taining my present office with the rank of Mfyor-General, against 
which there is no rule in our service, for my term of five yearn ; 
and if he deems this impossible, solicit him to appoint me Major- 
General in Bengal I feel that I can and will look after the re- 
giments as sharply as any other. If this cannot be, then I am 
ready for employment in the Crimea, or at home. I have named 
the appointments in the order in which I may be su^osed to be 
fit for them, but I am ready for any, or aU, and have served an 
apprenticesMp for all.” 

Lord Hardinge, with his wonted kindness, set Have- 
lock’s mind at rest on the subject, dating his coloneBs 
commission %)m a period which Would enable him to en- 
joy the office of adjutant- general for the full period of five 
years. On receiving this intimation Havelock wi^ote : — 

« Calcutta, 2l8t April, 1856. 

** I thank you for the trouble you have taktffi in seeking an in- 
terview with Lord Hardinge. I have got the official decision 
that my commission as colonel is not to be antedated, which I 
suppose settles the question. But I could, if it were worm while, 
set his Lordship right as to my having first asked for the boon, 
and then deprecated it. ‘ Deprecate,’ quotha, why if I had gbt 
this lift up, which I must have done, if the brevet of June 1854 
had not t^en me in, it would have made up for all the evil 
success of my forty-one years of service, foi I should have got the 
rank of Major-General in decent timo after all, and bolore some 
twenty Crimean heroes are |iut up ever my liead at the end of 
the war, which may keep mo a colonel all my life. But there is 
no Ifetting you civil gentlemen to take any but a rmreantiU view 
of these afile^irs ; so* I must bo content and cheerful, if I can, 
having bread to eat while I have got a few teeth to eat wilhaL . , . 
They pay me some four hundrefl niemem less hei^e than in the 
mountain ; and I need not tell you what a cool pjeasant. climate 
it is in April, and everything here, rent and every other charge, 
though I live just like the subalterns at the club,— is more ex- 
pe^ive than at Simla ; yet I hope to accumulate a little month 
by month.” 

On the subject of his son Geprge^s eduoalSon he writes 
to Mrs Mavelock in May of this year ; — I wish to draw 
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your attention particularly to the boy^s militaiy ^ 
education. ^The Germans are good matbemati-tiS*®“ 
oians ; but every nation has its own peculiarities^ and an 
English officer would, I suspect after all, be best trained 
in England. I wish thU boy to have advantages 1 never 
possessed, in a really goodi^t^ education ; and let his 
riding be well attended to.^^ 

On the^Srd of July Havelock writes : — The supreme 
council has accorded to General Anson a rather reluctant 
permission to tour in a scrambling way from Sep- Theoom- 
tember 1856 to March 1857, promising td extend rnlStMihir. 
the term to March 1858, if, on reference, the tour. 
Court approves. So, I suppose, in September we start 
by steam. Thank God, my health remains good, and J[ am* 
too old a soldier, so long as I have health, to trouble my 
head about any change ; but I will not bring Hannah and 
the girls to suc^ a scene of perpetual transition, nor to 
Calcutta, where I rub along well enough at a club, but 
could notaoro afford to set up house in Chouringee, than 
to buym doer park in Staffordshire.^^ He wrote again on 
the 16th of July, 1856 : — 

• “We are to steam up to Berhampore, Dinapore, the studs, 
Benares, and Allahabad. Thence dawk to Cawnpore, and visit 
Lucknow. Then again dawk to Meerut, and, taking it for a 
centre, visit Agra, Delhi, JJmbala, and Ferozepore. The next 
year to Poshawur, returning to CalcT*tta in March, 1858. If by 
God^s goodness I live through all this, and two years in Calcutta 
after it, 1 shall he entitled to say, * Enough of India for this so#ond 
visit.' Something goes up to book — steady > but, as usual, ein- 
broidetea tunics, expensive houses, and perpetual loBomotion, eat 
into the vitais of the purse. .1 hope you will thoroughly enjoy 
your progress to the Eternal Cit^, and I think you are quite right 
in contesting Ipswich, if there is a dissolution.” . . . “I scrape 
together something towaids keeping my wife and children out of 
the Union when I can no longer labour, but slowly, and at stftno 
expense of constitution ; though, God be praised, I have not looked 
at a doctor since I left Simla last year. But I am grey-hearded, 
and nearly toothless.” ^ 

During his progress up the ryrcr he wrote to Mrs Have- 
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lock by every mail. On the 27tli September he writes 
SSS?toi» 22nd we have beem slowly st&ming 

H*veio<^ this sacred stream, or rather buffeting the waves 
of this inland sea, the banks of which you and I knew in 
the 4ays of our humility. I pointed out, as we passed^ 
every well-known spot in Serampore to Seymoxir; walked 
over every foot of Chinsurah with General Anson and 
suite, and we coaled this morning at the ghat of William 
Carey, the Missionary. You weU remember ohr visit of 
1834» The same God protects us now. . . . May God, 
if it be ^is pleasure, grant us once more on earth a happy 
meeting ; if not, may we meet and be for ever united.^^ 

On the 18th of October ho wrote to her : — I am cut 
to t|^e heart by the poor account you still give of your 
health; but I trust your projected trip in Switzerland 
will, by God’s blessing, give you strength again, and that 
you will many years be enabled, in His good providence, 
to watch over our two dear girls, and the mighty George^s 
education. . . . God knows how my heart yearns to soo 
you all again ; but my duty is here, and I have .several 
difficulties. If by God^s aid I can surmount them all, I 
shall, at the end of my three years^ labour and self-denial, 
feel entitled to look upon you again. God grant it may 
be in health, tranquillity, and competency ; if it be God^s 
pleasure, may you and I have one more happy meeting on 
earth ; if not, a far happier in heaven ! 

On the 5th of November he writes again : — I hold to 
my purpose as strongly as ever, I trust, in drawing on the 
Bank of Faith, but have learned in my old age that there 
is another establishment, too much before neglected, to 
which God’s Spirit strongly invites attention, viz. the 
Bank of Providcnce.^^ Hisdast letter, before^ embarking 
on the Persian expedition, was dated from Delhi, the 13th 
of December You have done your duty nobly to your 
children, as ever, so especially since I left you for* Inma in * 
October, 1851. This I fully acknowledge on earth, and 
God^s righteous verdict will corroborate it in heaven. But 
you must postpone all plans 9f coming out *to India.^^ 
But Havelock was not to meet on earth the object of his 
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afiFeotionate solicitude. Wten all fmi;lier expectation of 
acti\reMuty had yanished from his mind, he was suddenly 
called into the field ; and the last year of his life was dis- 
tinguished by a series of military exploits, which have 
rendered his name a l^ousehold word in every circle in 
his native land, and surrounded his memory with the 
lustre of national gratitude. • 
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CHATTEE VI. 

Origin of the Persian War. — ^HaTelock recommends General Ot^tram for the 
Command of the Expedition. — Is appointed to command the Se^nd OiTisicm. 
— Battle of Ehooshab. — Harelock arrires at Bushire. — Expedition up the 
Euphrates.— ‘Mohumra— Strength of the Fortifications. — Havelock^s Plan ci 
Attack — Its successfiil Eesult.— Eroedition to Ahwaz.— Peace with Persia. 
— Havelock returns to Bombay.— Itears of the Revolt of the Bengal Axmy* 
— Origin and Character of tne Mutiny of 1857. — Mutiny of tiie 19th and 
34th. — Outburst t at Meerut.— Occupation of Delhi by mo Insurants.— 
Havilock embarks in the Eritiy and is wrecked off Ceylon.— .Reaches Madras, 
and accompanies Sir P. Grant to Calcutta.— His Memorandum on the Ben- 
gal Mntimes. — Is appointed to command the movable Column. — His Opinion 
of the 78th Highlanders. 

At the beginning of the year 1857, Havelock was nnex- 
pectedly called into active employ, and for the fltst time, 
Havelock »:m- after forty-two years of service, and in th^sixty- 
rSSfaS" i-® second year of his age, was placed in a position 
pediuon. -^hich afforded scope for his extraordinary mili- 
tary talents. 'V^Tiile he was touring with the Commander- 
in-Chief in the north-west provinces, Lord Elphinstone, 
the Governor of Bombay, despatched a telegram to 
General Anson, to request that he might be nominated to 
the command of a division in the expedition which Go- 
vernment was sending to Persia. Havelock accepted the 
appointment with. alacrity. 

It has befin already stated, that the war in Affghanistan 
in 1838 grew primarily out of our dififerencei with the 
court of Persia. TJnder the encouragement of 
dfal]^to®^tS Russia, the Shah had been induced "^o lay siege 
to Herat ; it was abandoned, in compliance with 
the* demands of the British Government, which were en- 
forced by the occupation of Karrack. But the influence 
of England was not restored at the court o( Teheran by 
this accoipmodation of differences ; the counsels of Russia 
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still continued *to predominate, while we were regarded 
with feelings of repugnance, bordering on hostility. The 
Persian xnonaleh was still bent on the acquisition of Herat, 
and the British Government was equally determined to 
prevent the occupation of that town by a power so subser- 
vient to the views of Rdssia. In 1852, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of our minister ai Teheran, *a Persian army 
was a second time despatched against Herat, and the town 
and provijice were annexed by proclamation to the Persian 
dominions. England again protested against this pro- 
ceeding, and threatened to take possession of Knrrack. 
In January, 1853, the dread of hostilities with England 
induced the Shah to yield to our wishes, and relinquish 
his hold on Herat. By the treaty which jsras then con- 
cluded, he bound himself not to send troops intcF that 
principality, except when it might be invaded by a force 
from Cabul, Candahar, or any other foreign territory, and 
not to interfere.in its intemah affairs, and to abandon every 
claim of sovereignty over it. 

Soon^after, a new cause of discord arose between the 
Persian court and Mr Thompson, who had been left in 
charge of the British mission during the absence of our 
minister. It grew out of the appointment, as first Persian 
* secretary of the embassy, of one !Mirza Hashem, a young 
Persian, connected by marriage with the royal family. The 
Persian Government refused to recognize the nomination, 
on the ground that, having oncg been in the employ of the 
Shah, the Mirza could not accept any other service till he 
had received a formal discharge. Mr Thompson the* an- 
nounced his intention to send him as British agent to 
Shiraz^ Mr Murray, who had been appofhted British 
minister sut the Persian court, gave his sanction to this ap- 
pointment on his arrival at Teheran, but was informed by 
the Persiaif Government that if the Mirza Attempted to 
proceed to Shiraz, he would be apprehended and detained. 
This threat was followed up by the seizure of his wife. 
Mr Murray demanded her immediate release, but the prime 
minister refused to entertain any question regarding a lady 
of the royal family. Oif Saturday, the 17th of November, 
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1855, Mr Murray informed him that if the lady trae not 
surrendered by Monday morning, he^ e^uld stispend 
frimidly relations with the court. No regara was paid to 
iMs intimation, and on the 20th Mr Murray struck bis flag. 
The Persian ministers then published ayindication of their 
own proceedings, in which they affirmed that these alters 
cations had their origin in^-the personal attractions of the 
Mirza^s wife. They stated that they could not consent to 
4be dishonour of sending a Persian lady to the Bntijdi 
mission, and that Mr Murray had made this the pretext for 
withdrawing the mission towards tiie Turkish territories. 
These slanderous insinuations, which were subsequently 
supported by the Shah himself, were indignantly and suc- 
cessfully repelled by Mr Murray. It was, however, much 
to bep- regretted that the British representative should have 
been mixed up with this wretched affair, and that any pre- 
text, however flimsy, should have been afforded to the 
Persian cabinet to proclaim through Central Asia that the 
diplomatic relations between the courts of Loiidon and 
Teheran had been broken off by negotiations whicji had 
reference to a Persian beauty. 

During these transactions the town of Kars, after a 
heroic defence by General Williams, was obliged to capi- 
tulate. It was known throughout Asia that 
Russia had for some time been at 
PmSaiA ® war, and the fall of this town was represented in 
Persia and the surrounding countries, as the triumph of 
Russia over England. Under the influence of this event, 
and ef the irritation occasioned by Mr Murray^s retirement, 
the king of Persia determined to repudiate the treaty of 
1853, and despatch an army again fbr the conquest of 
Herat. The original dispute Regarding Mirza Hbshom and 
his wife was thus thrown into the shade by a mpre weighty 
transaction. The negotiations of Persia and Ei^land were 
now lawnsferred to Constantinople, where the Persian re- 
presentative placed himself in communication with Lord 
Watford de Redcliffo. After several notes had passed 
between them without any satisfactory result. Lord Clar^ 
endon, om the 11th of July, 185b, stated in peremptory 
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language, tlmt^ unless rapamtioii was promptly made for 
this hreach of treaty and the hostile occupation of Herat, 
and the Persfanlroops were immediately withdrawn from 
that territory, the British Government would adopt other 
measures. 

Instructions were sooti after forwarded to India, to make 
preparations for an esmedition Ao occupy ^he island of Kar- 
rack and the city of Bushire; and as there ap- Wttrwitii 
peared no disposition on the part of Persia to 
comply with the demands of the British Government, the 
Governor-General issued a declaration of war on the 1st 
ofNovember, 

While the organization of *tliis expeditionary force was 
under discussion in Calcutta, the Comm§nder-m-Chief, 
General Anson, requested HavelocVs sentiments 
as to the fittest man to command it, and men- K^nSodt- 
tioned the name of General Stalker. Havelock cwa^nd ©f 
stated that, without any diS|>aragement of the 
merits of ^s officer, he considered General Outram to be 
suited afiove all other men for this important enterprise ; 
and itVas partly under the influence of this suggestion 
that the offer was made to him by the Home Government. 
He was an officer of the Bombay Presidency, and had been 
employed for a quarter of a century in various military and 
diplomatic functions, which he had executed with such 
zeal and success as to secure the confidence of the public 
authorities, both in England ai^ in the East. Eighteen 
years before this period he had attracted the admiration of 
India by the pursuit of Dost Mahomed after the capture of 
Oabul. In his history of the Affghan- campaign, Have- 
lock had said of this exploit ; Captain Ou^m followed 
the fugitives from the 3rd to the 9th of August (1839). 
llie British troops endured tTie greatest privations, having 
lived on parched corn for several days, their horses pick- 
ing up scanty and indifferent forage in the small spots of 
emtivation in a mountainous tract. Holding cheap these 
difficulties. Captain Outram pursued his arduous course 
- . . an^ tyackod the footsteps of the Ameer by Ksdoo, 
up the tremendous passdb of Hajoe Guk to Bameean, leav- 
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ing close on his right the awful eminences <»f Eoh*i«*bs}>aj 
twenty thousand feet in height/^ General Oa^j*am's 
chiya]K>U8 bearing in the field had procured for him 
throughout India the title of the Bayard of the East; but 
he was as much distinguished by his high sense of honour 
as by his courage* ]£& valour conspicuous in the 
campaign which ^'terminate^ in the annexation of Scinde^ 
though he reprobated the policy in which the war ori|^n* 
ated. But when the prize money came to be distributed, 
he reftised to accept his share of it, as having *been ac- 
quired in a quarrel which he deemed unjust, and he divided 
the whole amount, about £3000, among the difierent be- 
nevolent institutions in India. General Outram, who was 
in England when the war with Persia broke out, was at 
once rppointe^by the Court of Directors to the chief com- 
mand of the expedition, and at the same time invested 
with political powers. The appointment was the most 
judicious which could have been made. Wjiile his military 
talents qualified him to direct the operations of the army, 
his diplomatic experience eminently fitted hirii*'for the 
management of negotiations with an oriental court. • It is 
not unworthy of notice that our diplomatic relations with 
Persia have always been most successfully maintained 
when entrusted to a soldier, and moreover to a soldier who 
has served in India. 

General Outram, on receiving the appointment, lost no 
time in proceeding to Bombay. In common with those 
Btr James ^bo Were acquamted with Havelock, he enter- 
SilSSSiST tained the highest opinion of his military abili- 
tSi eSrammd Tfiough entirely iraorant of the fact that 

of a<u?iBioii. appointment had been recommended by 

Havelock to the Commander-in-Chief in India, jie advised 
Lord Elphinstono to propose "that he should be appointed 
to the command of the second division, the first having 
previously sailed under the orders of General Stalker, and 
occhpied Bushire with little opposition. Havelock felt that 
the offer would place him in a sphere of action according 
with his own aspirations, and afford him that chance of 
useful service in a more enlarged and impol^taSiit sphere. 
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wbiob he had so long coveted. He therefore accepted it 
with great delight. 

On the 6th of Jannarjr he wrote to the compiler of this 
Memoir : — Lord Elphinstone, at Sir James Ontram^s re- 
qnest^ has telegraphed to Groneral Anson to offer 
me the command of a division in the Persian ex- 

E edition. I accepted it, and expect to sWt immediately. 

i by God’s blessing, I succeed, I trust they will make me 
a major-general, which is £400 a year, with the hope of a 
regiment, or £500 a year more. If I am unfortunate, I 
need not tell you the fate of a British general under such 
circumstances. I trust in God and will do my best. The 
inducement is the hope of promotion in days when fifteen 
Crimeans, ten junior to me, have been mad^major-generals 
at one swoop.’^ Writing on the same subject* ta Mrs 
Havelock, he said ; — Ihe command is responsible, but 
my trust is in God. It is a rare thing for an officer in the 
Bengal Presidency to be summoned to command Bombay 
troops. I never should have solicited such a command, 
and woflld, in truth, rather have been employed in the 
north-west provinces, where it is not unlikely that a force 
may hereafter be employed. But when the post of honour 
and danger was offered me by telegraph, old as I am, I did 
not hesitate a moment. The wires carried back my un- 
conditional and immediate acceptance.” Having com- 
ploted^his arrangements, he started from Agra on the 12th 
of January, and was dxpeoted^ to reach Bombay on the 
26th, and Lord Elphinstone had made provision for his 
last day’s journey accordingly. But he was so anxious to 
ehter upon his work, that he pushed on night and day, 
travelling in an open mail cart, without sprffigs, upwards 
of 100 miles a day. Undeterred by accidents, in one of 
which he received bruises *and contusions, which might 
well have afforded an excuse for delay to a much younger 
man, he surprised his friends by his arrival in Bomb^ on 
the 21st, where he was cordially greeted and most hospit- 
ably entrained by Lord Elphinstone. Sir James Out- 
ram had en^J)arked two days before, and Havelock, though 
prepared\imBelf to start; immediately, was detained in the 
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harbour to tiie 29th, by an accident to the engines of the 
steamer. As the yessel steamed out the ^psual salute was 
fired from the battery; *'the first expense of the Mhd/^ 
he remarks^ to which I have over put the Government/^ 
He did not reach Bushire before the 15th of Februanr. 

Sir James Otjbram had arrived at that port with the 
greater part of the second division on the 81st of Januaiy, 
8ir juDw his usual spirit of enterprise, he determined 

tS?toSi«?® advance at once into the heart of the country, 

and strike a blow at the enemy. The Persians 
Kbowhab. posted at Brasjaon, about fifty miles from 

Bushire, in an intrenched camp defended by eighteen 
guns. The General appeared before their encampment on 
the 6th , of February, when, to the disappointment and 
chagrin of his troops, they were seen in fuU retreat, at a 
pace which rendered pursuit hopeless. The whole of thoir 
camp equipage, grain, and munitions of war fell into the 
hands of the General, who reserved what he was able to 
carry, and destroyed the remainder, blowing up^ 36,000 
pounds of powder. The force commenced its return to 
Bushire on the evening of the 7th of February. The 
enemy, however, commenced an attack on the British line 
of march shortly after midnight, at the village of Khooshab, 
and the next morning suffered a signal defeat. 

The troops returned to Bushire, wliere Sir James was 
constrained to await the arrival of reinforcements. He had 
Intended secn enough of the country to render it evident 
toSShuSra. fkat the difficulties of the route into the interior, 
in the direction he had pursued, and the want of 
carriage, would render an advance impracticable. It was 
therefore det’eraiined to transfer the so^ne of action to the 
Euphrates, which appeared to present greater fi^cili ties for 
striking a heavy and decisive blow at the power of the 
Persians. They were known to have establisned strong 
fortifications at Mohumra, a position on the Shat*ooUarab, 
the name given to the Euphrates after its junction with 
the Tigris. The right bank of that stream was, moreover, 
Turkish territory, where ample supplies of provisions and 
cattle cotfld be procured. Arrangements were therefore 
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Blade to tmsport the army to Mohumra, to operate on tha 
Euphratea^ and endeavour to penetrate to I^ahan by that 
route* In the ]^rospect of this expedition Havelock wrote 
to Mrs Havelock “ Our expedition against tibtat point 
will sail in a few days* Pray that I may faithfiilly dis- 
charge every duty to the end. I have good troops and 
cannon under my command; ©but my tnJst is in the Lord 
JesuSj my tried and merciful friend* . , • If I fall in the 
diseharg^^ of my duty the sovereign will provide for your 
wants*^^ 'While lying at Bushire he received a letter from 
Major Balcarras l^msay^ of H.M/s 75th, to which he re- 
turned the following reply : — 

My dear Eamsay, — am much gratified by your kind, and I 
am sure sincere, congratulations on my nominatfbn, unsouj^t and 
unexpected, to the command of a division with this force. The 
enterprise in which we are engaged is interesting in the highest 
degree, and unless cut short by^some caprice of public opinion, or 
unsound political combination, is almost sure to lead to important 
results. ^Nearly half my two brigades are still on the sea, but the 
absent regiments drop in by degrees, in spite of adverse winds, 
tempestuous weather, and imperfect steam power. 

‘‘ You must not repine if denied for the present the opportunity 
of encountering the risks of actual service. What if you should 
b^old a force assembled to penetrate to Herat by the Bolan 1 
The 75th would then have a chance, and who more likely than 
yourself, w'hen called to the front, to obtain statf appointment and 
win distinction in the fieW ? 1 b^ kindest rc^gards to Mrs 
Bamsay, and remembrances to all friends in Calcutta, Birch in 
particular, and Rice, and Thompson, and all that remember me at 
the United Service Club. 

“ Ever believe me most sincerely yoigs, 

• « H. H.” 

t 

The Persians had been iinproving the fortifications of 
Mohumra for several months. Batteries had Been erected, 
of solid earth, twenty feet thick, and eighteen gtrenetbof 
feet high, on the northern and southern points of 
the angle formed by the junction of the Raroon with the 
Shat-ool-arjb* These, with other earthworks, armed with 
caxmon, Commanded thd entire passage of the latter river. 
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and were so skilfully and judiciously placed as to 
the whole stream, and command the opposite shore ; in- 
deed, everything, that science could suggest and labour 
accomplish in the time appeared to have iSaen done by the 
enemy, effectually to prevent any vessel from passing 
above their posiijon. The troops had been graduaffy for- 
warded from Bushire, in vessels which anchored several 
miles below the fortification at Mohumra, and they were 
joined by Havelock on the 15th of March, in the^iBerenic^, 
with the head-quarters of the 78th Highlanders and the 
staff of his division. He was in daily expectation of the 
arrival of Sir James Outram and the rest of the force; 
but on the 16th intelligence was received that hehstd been 
detained at Buphire by the death of General Stalker, whom 
he had intended to leave in command of that post- This 
unexpected calamity determined Sir James to remain at 
Bushire ; but, happily, ho was joined immediately after 
by General Jacob, an officer of surpassing ability, with his 
far-famed Scinde horse, which was the admiration of India . 
The charge of this important post was at once placed in 
his hands, and Sir James prepared to proceed forthwith to 
Mohumra. 

Meanwhile, Havelock had strained eveiy nerve to collect , 
the most accurate information regarding the position and 
Hnveiock* strength of the enemy. He obtained important 
SuJcWmo- details from the commander of the French frigate 
bumra. SIbylle, who bad visited the Persian encamp- 

ment ; but that officer considered the position of the enemy 
too strong to be earned by the naval and military force 
now assembled. On the 18th of March Havelock invited 
the gentlemen who were possessed of" the most accurate 
local knowledge, to a conference ; Captain K(?taball, the 
political agent ; the Eev. George Badger, chaplain at Aden, 
distinguished by his acquaintance with the language, habits, 
and customs <^f l^he neighbouring tribes; and Captain 
Selby, of the Indian navy. On the stren^h of the inform- 
ation derived from them, he drew up the following plan 
of operations, which is valuable as exhibiting that high 
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order of military talent, in which every detail is pre* 
arran^ed> and ewry contingencgr provided fop 


“ h At a conversation this morning on board tbd H. C. ship 
•Comet,’ with Captain Kemball, the Rev. George Badger, and 
Captain Selby, Indian Na^, much information was given by these 
gentlemen regarding the enemy’a troops and batteries, at and 
near Mohnmra; and the following plan of s^tach appeared 
feasible tq^the navarand military officers. The snbstance of Cap- 
tain Kembffll’s information has been drawn up by that officer, who 
has promised me a copy of it, to be hereafter appended to this 
memorandum. 

•• 2. The enemy has thrown up a work containing four guns on 
the river’s edge at Buerda. This must be silenced and dismantled 
by the combined fire of the whole of the armeA vessels with ns. 
llus is considered very easy of accomplishment. * 

“ 3. The armed vessels, transports, &c., would then proceed up 
the river, and at the point marked A on the plan (a sheltered spot 
on a high bank),»the infantry aiid artillery of the force would be 
transhipped into vessels as under-mentioned : — 


St-^^amer, Victoria .... 140 horses. 


ti 

Assyria . . . 

. GO horses, ai'tillery, and staff! 

99 

Napier . . . 

. 90 artillery. 

n 

Berenice . . . 

. 180. 

91 

Comet and boats 

. 260 of the light battalion. 

99 

Lady Falkland 

. 300 of the 26th N. L 


Jamaetjee Je^jeebboy 300 of the 26th N. 1. 

ft 

Hugh Lindsay . 

. ^600 of H. M. 64th regiment. 

99 

Pioneer . . . 

, 700 light battalion. 


FlatEthcrsey 8C0 of the TStlu • 

„ Meteor 200 sappers. 

• ^ 

Boats from Transports . . 750 Doolie wallas, or native 
' # bearers, attached to the 

^ hospital litters. 

Paddle-box boats from Ajdaha 28 horses, staffi 


Doolies to be lashed to the sides of small steamers, or fJRken 
in the Berenice. 

4. The transhipment of the horses during the day, that of the 
men the htxtf morning at o’clock, each solder having with him 
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bi8 arms, ammunition, canteen filled with water, great coat, blanket^ 
and three days’ provisions. • 

“ 5. At daylight the following men of war wfiUi proceed to 
their statiofis, and commence to batter and shell l&e enemy’s 
fortifications at the intersection of the Hafir, and the Shat-ool^ 
Arab. 

H. C. S. S."CHve . . South b^ery. 

H. C. S* F. Assaye North „ 

H, C. 8. F. Semiramis .... „ „ 

H. C. S. Falkland „ 

and the H. C. S. frigates Feroze and Ajdaha will protect, at 
points B and C, the disembarkation of the troops, on the inter- 
mediate bank. 

“ 6. The opeij^ of the cannonade of the armed vessels is to 
be the signal for the steamers and boats conveying troops to weigh 
and proceed, led by the H, C. S. Comet up the track designated 
in the plan. Hie steamers Berenice and Victoria, will at the 
same time proceed with the utmost despatch up the track 
marked A:, i. The troops will land and form as quickly as pos- 
sible, and as soon as they are established on shore, will be put in 
march against the Shah^a, under instructions to be delivered on 
the OTOund. 

“7. The general idea of my attack would be to manceuvre to 
gain the right flank of the Mirza, when the left brigade, under 
the protection of the twelve guns massed in our centre, would 
assail that point, our right being .refused. As soon as the left 
brigade should produce a decid^ impression on the enemy, the 
right brigade would in its tuj^n advance and attack. The light 
infantry battalion and the detachment of Scinde horse would be 
keptjn second line, to act when the favourable moment arrived, 
and protect the rear., 

“ I entertaLi strongest opinion of the success which might 
reasonably be expbeted from such a combined attackj^ 

' “ H. BEavelock, 

“ Brigadie'*-GeneraL” 

[This outline of operations was sent to Sir James Out- 
ram and received his sanction, though the distribution of 
Sir j.ouu the troops among the vessels was subsequently 
' iLtractfiS* niodified. In the letter which accompanied the 
the action, ^plan Havelock said that the means which had 
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b^en drigkally destined fot this object were ample ; that 
with twSve giini^ and a little cavaliy^ he trustea the vie^ 
totf would be ours ; but *^the more cavalry the better.*^ 
On the I9th he was informed that the encampment of the ^ 
enemy, two miles from the fort, was not intrenched, but 
that large reinforcements were hourly expected, and he 
therefore urged the utmost expedition on the General. 
Sir James was again detained at Bushire by the death of 
Oommodove Ethersey, the chief of the nav^ department, 
and did not reach the rendezvous on the river before the 
22nd. He brought with him some additional Scinde horse, 
and a detachment of the 14th Dragoons ; the arrangements 
for the attack were, therefore, made without delay. The 
whole force consisted of 4886 men, of whom, independently ^ 
of the artillery, 1623 were Europeans^ . The troops wete in * 
the finest health and spirits, and eag^ to be led against 
the enemy. The 25th was employedHh the transhipment 
of horses and stores ; and when all the dispositions were 
completed, Havelock issued the following instructions re^ 
garding the movement of the troops the next morning : — 

** 1. The troops on landing will be formed in two lines, the 
first consisting of the two brigades of infantry, with the artillery 
in the centre between them ; the second of the cavalry, a squadron 
m rear of the inner flank of each brigade, at three hundred paces 
distant 

2. M soon as the troops hav^^reached ground on which they 
can freely manoeuvre, the left brigade to advance transversely to 
their original front in open column of companies, left in front, the 
artDlery following in column of half batteries. ♦ 

“ 3. The right brigade to bo moved in the same order, until the 
head of the column reaches the left of the origi^ fine, when it 
will wheel i^sto line, and advance in that order. ^ 

^ “ 4. Thus the troops will be Sonducted to the attack of two 
sides of the cfiftnp, the right brigade being held in reserve, untU 
the left, having wheeled into line, has successfully assaulted the 
enemy, the artillery opening on the enemy in the space hetw^n 
the two brigades, 

“ 5. The cavalry will move in second line, a squadron in rear: 
of the centre^ of each brigadevof infantry, whether in line, or ih ^ 
column.*’ 


16 
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At daytreak on the morning of the 26th, fotur inortare, 
which him been placed on a raft anchored jba the riTep* ur^der 
shelter of a low island, and exposed, if dis- 
covered, to immediate capture, opened fire, and 
contmned the action for an hour and a half* Soon after 
sumrise the frigates were abreast of the works, but the Se« 
miramis, the leading vessel, grounded as die attempted to 
enter the Hafir channel. The other vessels poured an in^ 
cessant shower of shot and shell into the ^riemy’s in- 
trenchment for two hours, and it was a matter of surprise 
that the Persians were able to stand this awful fire for so 
long a period, our artillery being, at least, four times as 
powerful as theirs. The 68-pounders were seen to cut 
large date trees, eighteen inches in diameter, as though 
they had been mere twigs, and the efiect of their rushing 
sound in that dense wood must have been appalling. By 
nine, the enemy^s fire, which had been visibly sla^ening 
for some time, ceased almost entirely, and tne steamers, 
with troops on board, moved up the river to the point of 
debarkation. The Berenice, with Havelock and iho High- 
landers and a company of Sappers, led the way. Her decks 
were crowded, and he took his station on the paddle-box, 
that he might be able more efiectually to command the 
men, and keep them down while passing within a hundred 
yai'ds of the enemy^s batteries- A single round shot would 
have created no little havoc in that donso mass of defence- 
less men, but no lives '^^re lost, though the hull of the 
vessel was repeatedly struck and the rigging cut. The 
other vessels and boats followed in excellent order, and 
Sir James came up as the Highlanders were landed. By 
half-past one all the troops were ready to advance, with the 
exception of a portion of the ^Dragoons and four hors© ar- 
tillery guns, detained on a spot which had become isolated^ 
by the rising of the tide. Just at this time, liocording to 
8<vpe accounts, a shell from one of the steamers struck the 
great magazine in the centre of the north fort, and it blew 
up with a tremendous explosion, and contributed to in- 
prease the confusion and dismay of the enemy. ^Our troops 
were imujediately formed, and began to advance towards 
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tiio Persian enoampmentj in ^kich the Shahzada, a prinee 
of the blood roya^ oommanded in person. Bat they had 
no sooner made their appearance than the enemy were 
seized with a panic^ and precipitately abandoned their 
camp and ied. The wlj^te tents were standing, but the 
tenants had vanished, as if by the stroke qf a magic wand. 
Previous to decamping the Persians blew up some of 
their magazines; but several others, together with im- 
mense st^ps of grain, and all their tents and baggage, fell 
to the victors. Sixteen guns were also captured on the 
fortifications ; but, owing to the deficiency of cavalry, from 
the detention of the dragoons, contrary to Havelock^s ex- 
pectations, it was impossible to pursue the enemy with effect, 
though the Scinde horse followed them for aeveral miles* • 
Havelock gives the following description of the engage- 
ment in a letter to his wife on the 28 th of March : — 

Out expedition against this place has been entirely successful, 
but the victory was won by the Indian navy ; the troops of my 
division, which landed in the best order, and in the Hav«ioek-8 
highest. spirits, had not a shot to fire. The Persians 
were commanded by the Shahzada,” — a prince of the mont- 
blood, — “ and their works w'ere formidable ; but in three hours 
and a half they were so hammered by our war-ships, that the 
enemy abandoned them in dismay, suffering great loss ; and before 
my regiments and cannon could -be landed in the date groves, in- 
tersected «i)y water-courses, and my columns formed, they were in 
full retreat, followed by a handful oip cavalry. I liad not a single 
casualty in my crowded troop-sliip, and in the Scindian, in which 
Harry was embarked, the only man killed was his head ser\%nt. 
I had hoped that iny troops would have won* laurels, but Provi- 
dence decreed it otherwise. AVe must be ever i(Siaifki*ul for the 
preserving mpreies of this day, the 2Gth of March. The cannon- 
ade was warm, and my ateamft*, the Berenice, crowded with 
"^iighlanders, ied the troop-ships to the point where Wo landed. 
I felt throughout that the Lord Jesus was at my side. . . . The 
work inspires and animates me, and God is with me. I neTer 

felt better in my life, praised bo God Sir James Outram 

commands in chie^ both naval and military forces, the troops 
being all undcit my immediate orders. He and I ke the best 
friends.” 
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In a letter of the same pehdd to the compiler Ee says : 

'' The Shahzada had four and a half mil^ the stait of 
and as I had only a mere handful of Irregular Oaralipy, it 
was impossible to bring him to action against his will. 
His army was speedily in a st^te of dissolution. The 
whiz of his buljets in passing over my crowded steamer, 
and the sense of the same protecting and guiding Pro- 
vidence was all that I had to remind me of former days. 
It is waxing hot in the plains, under the mer^e* ghosts of 
tents such as we pitch in Bengal. Harry and I have kept 
our health so far ; I am sixty- two, but I think can cam- 
paign as merrily as in 1846. The recoil on the constitu- 
tion may however be more severe. I have written to 
General Anson, that I am ready for China as soon as this 
is oier.^^ 

Three days after the engagement at Mohumra, an expe- 
dition was sent a hundred miles up the Karoon to Ahwaz, 
Expedition which the enemy was reported to have re- 
to Ahwa*. treated. It was successful beyond expectation* 
ITie Arab tribes in the vicinity, who had hastened ^to wit- 
ness the conflict, beheld the extraordinary spectacle of 
7000 Persian infantry, with five or six guns, and a host 
of cavalry, flying in dismay from a detachment of British 
infantry only 30^ strong, with three steamers and three 
gunboats. The report of this success had scai'cely reached 
Mohumra, and raised the expectation of future triumphs 
over the Persians, wheiv intelligence was received from 
Europe which at once extinguished all these hopes. As 
HsPVelock had drawn up his troops for church parade on 
the morning of Sunday, the 5th of April, Sir James rode 
Pence with ^^-^d infoimed him that d.' treaty of peace had 
Persia. been signed with ^ the Persian ambassador at 
Paris, on the 4th of March, and that their labours in the*, 
field were at an end, The intelligence,’^ writes Hhve- 
IcM^k, which elevates some and depresses others, finds 
me calm in my reliance on that dear Redeemer wno has 
watched over me, and cared for me when I knew him not, 
threescore and two years, — ^it was the anniyepsary of his 
birthday- Thus ended this expedition to Persia, which. 
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in tJie course of six mouiihs, h&d cost England a^ud India 
a sum^ittle sliort of two millions, with no result but that 
of domolishing the reputation of the Persian army, and 
demonstrating its utter inability to cope with the troops 
of a European power- J[n the three actions at Khooshw, 
Mohumra, and Ahwaz, the Persians had fled disgracefully 
at the sight of a British forced 

The conclusion of peace with Persia was a most provi- 
dential etent for the interests of our eastern empire. The 
small body of European troops in India, though The peace for- 
inadequate to the protection of our vast territo- 
ries, had been weakened by the withdrawal of 
two regiments of horse to the Crimea, and had now been 
still father reduced by the despatch of {bur other Eu- 
ropean regiments and the greater part of the 14th Dragoons 
to Persia. The storm which was about to burst on Brit- 
ish India, and render the services of European troops 
inestimable, wAs already lowering. The first intimation 
of it received by Havelock in a letter from General 
Ansop, dated Head-quarter Camp, the 15th of March 
— We have been,^^ ho writes, ‘^and still are in trouble 
here with disaffection in regiments, on account of the 
cartridge question. The 19th Native Infantry are in open 
mutiny, a stronger case than any I know on record in 
India ; the Government will deal with it, I hope, judici- 
ously, I only know tfle facts, but very few particulars, as 
to who or what is to bo blamod. There are generally in 
these matters faults everywhere ; but open mutiny cannot 
be passed over, or even partially excused,'^ Fortuimtely 
for the interests of India, while the impending danger 
was treated with the most contemptuous iifdiffereuce in 
Calcutta, Lord Elphinstono^ the Governor of Bombay, was 
fully awakg to the greatness of the crisis. A month be- 
fore the outbreak at Meerut, he sent a pressing request to 
Sir James Outram to send back all the European trjpps 
without a mementos delay, peace having been concluded 
with Persia. His letter was accompanied by a cornmnni- 
cation fr^njthe Govert^r-General, authorizing Sir James 
to use his own discretion in the matter; and he deter- 
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mined at once to send back eveiy Baropean tegiment^ 
with the exception of the artillery; retailing the<^native 
troops till the treaty was ratified and Herat evacuated. 
The second division, which Havelock had commanded, 
was thus broken up, and as no Qijieen^s troops were to re- 
main in Persia^ his occupation necessarily ceased.' On 
the 9th of May, Sir James ^Outram issued a Field Force 
Order,^^ in which he returned his thanks to the officers 
and men, and more especially to Brigadier-Genes’al Have- 
lock, C.B., for the zealous and valuable assistance he has 
afforded at all times in command of the second division.^^ 
Havelock quitted Mohumra on the 15th, and reached 
Bombay on the 29th of May, where he heard, as he said^ 
HawiMk the astounding intelligence that the native re- 
SumraT^d gimeuts had mutinied at Meerut, Ferozepore, 
^hes om- Delhi ; and that the fortress of Delhi, one 
of the few we possessed in India, was in the hands of the 
military insurgents, while disaffection seemed to be spread- 
ing throughout the upper provinces/^ His firs| impulse 
was to join the Commander-m-Chief, General Anson, then 
marching on Delhi, with the least possible delay, and re- 
sume his duties as Adjutant-General of the army. But 
the monsoon had set in above the Ghats, the garrison of 
Agra had been disarmed, and great doubts were enter- 
tained of the fidelity of the troops in Central India, through 
which his road would lie. After long consultatmn with 
Lord Elphinstone and Colonel Melvill, the military secret- 
^pry to the Government, it was decided that the route by 
Indore was not safe without a strong escort, which could 
not be spared. The 64th and 78th Highlanders, which 
had formed a part of his division in Persia a month be- 
fore, had been sent round to^ Calcutta withouWanding at 
Bombay. So I am proceeding,^' he writes, ^^by^sea, ^ 
prepared to give Lord Canning and Birch strong advice, 
if ^ey consult me. This is the most tremendous con- 
vulsion I have ever witnessed, though I was in the thick 
of Cabul affairs : the crisis is eventful.^' 

The Sepoy mutiny of 1857 was the most® i^npendous 
event in the annals of British India aftea* the sack of Cal- 
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cutta, a kandred years before, and the battle of 
Plassey, which gave the sovereignty of India to ?hJ 
Great Britain, and established the supremacy of Enrope 
in Asia. Indeed/ it would be difficult to find in the histoiy 
of any nation a similar instance of the revolt of an army 
of a hundred thousand men against a ^well-established 
Goyemtnent, whose only faults was that of having mani- 
fested too great a deference to their prejudices and hu- 
mours. Vfhere is no previous example of an army thus 
proclaiming a war of extermination against its indulgent 
masters, and requiting their kindness by acts of the most 
atrocious barbarity. In any attempt to trace the origin 
of this convulsion, it must not be overlooked that there is 
no satisfactory evidence to connect the jiative princqa 
with it. Some of the landholders of inferior note un- 
doubtedly abetted the revolt, after it had become success- 
ful, When the strong Government which had held the 
passions of men in check w^s dissolved, many dreams of 
ambitiop were unfolded, and some of the zemindars in 
disorganized districts made a bold stroke for power and 
plunder. They fancied that the old days had returned, 
when daring spirits might take advantage of public com- 
. motions to carve out principalities for themselves. But 
all the great princes of India, with the exception of the 
King of Delhi, remained faithful to us, and to their own 
interests. The mutiny was simply a revolt of the army 
against the constituted authorities ; and if there had been 
no military rising, there would have been no appearance 
of any social insurrection. ’ • '' 

Various grounds of national discontent have been dis- 
covered since the* mutiny, and set down ills concurrent 
causes of<^it, with the view of condemning the Govern- 
ment of Ipdia. But it was impossible for a foreign and 
civilized and progressive rule like ours to be" established 
in a semi-barbarous country like India, without coming 
into collision with the prejudices of the natives. Aliens 
in race and religion, in language and in habits, there could 
be no co^pmon bond of ^sympathy, and no link of attach- 
ment between the conquerors and the conquered^ A 
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certam degree of disaffection was therefore insepaisahle 
from the existence of a Government snph as onrm We 
could not take a step in the career of improrement with- 
out rousing the indignation of influentim (dassesj who^e 
happiness and dignity were identified with the pei^etuity 
of institutions which we considered barbarous4 But all 
these causes of alienatiom might have existed without 
creating an insurrection, though they would doubtless 
have increased our diflSculties whenever it l;^ke out* 
Nor were the causes of disaffection towards us stronger 
than those which must always have existed towards the 
tyrannical Government of the Mahomedans. Some have 
been so venturesome as to charge the mutiny on our al- 
leged interference with the religion of the people. But, 
in a country where the Mahomedan conquerors had offered 
the most flagrant insults to the religion of the vanquished 
Hindoos, demolishing their shrines, and treading their 
most revered images under foot, without having for cen- 
turies excited even an emeute, it would be preposterous to 
suppose that forty millions of Hindoos would, on religious 
grounds, rise in revolt against a Government which had 
been neutral, even at the expense of its own character and 
dignity, and had carried the principle of toleration even, 
beyond the limits of rectitude. Notwithsitanding these 
assumed causes of disaffection, there was throughout the 
country a general feeling of acquiescence in our adminis- 
tration, under which Indi^^ had enjoyed a degree of gen- 
eral prosperity, unknown for eight centuries. Life and 
property, which had always been insecure under former 
dyaasties, were placed under the safeguard of the law ; 
wealth was •more generally diffused among the people ; 
and at the period of the outbreak, there was ewry reason 
to believe that the various provinces of our In^an empire 
were settling down into me same state of* permanent 
tranquillity and cdhsoli^tion, which had characterized the 
Boman empire for more than two centuries. 

The rule of England in India was suddenly shaken to 
its foundation by the revolt of the army. Th/) pnmediate 
cause of that revolt was the greased cariridges ; but nmny 
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predif^pomag causes liad been gradually at work, and bad 
|>repaired tbis ls>dy of mercenary soldiery for the crown-* 
mg act of rebellion against its foreign masters. In India, 
the principle of military subordination is rather the ex-^ 
oeption than the rule. ^From time immemorial the native 
princes have been accustomed to dread their own armies, 
who were found to be less oBedient in proportion to the 
laurels they had gained. Eunjeet Singh, the last success- 
ful soldier of fortune in India, always declared that he 
dreaded the instruments of his elevation more than he 
dreaded his rivkls or his enemies. No sooner was the 
iron hand of his despotism removed by dpath, than his 
army revolted against his feeble successor, and was pre- 
vented fi^om plundering* Lahore only by having the cur- 
rent of its cupidity dexterously turned upon the Ifritish 
provinces. Our own Sepoy army had been for more than 
twenty years in a state of chronic mutiny. In 1824, the 
47th Native Ihfantry refused to march to Burmah, but, 
through^ the energy of Sir Edward Paget, was decimated 
beforp it was disbanded. The next exhibition of a mutin- 
ous spirit was unfortunately bandied with less resolution, 
and the spirit of insubordination gained strength. At 
.each successive act of indiscipline the Sepoys became more 
exacting, and the Government more yielding ; till at length 
the obedience of the native army was little more than 
nominal. Our native troops were cajoled by concessions, 
and pampered by sweetmeats. • The flattery distilled into 
their ears would have turned the heads of any body qf 
troops, even if they had not been the Asiatic merceriftrios 
of a foreign conqueror. They were enCouragpd in the be- 
lief that it was to their prowess alone that we owed the 
empire of ^India ; and they^ame at length to the conclu- 
^ sion, that ^ they had once conquered India for us, they 
might now conquer it for themselves. 

For this audacious attempt our Government had created 
the most tempting facilities by reducing the strength of 
its European force. To provide against the dis- ^ucityoc 
affection 4 )f*the native soldiery, it had always 
b^n considered prudent to maintain a due proportion of 
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European troops; but in tbe augmentation of thenntiTO 
army^, which the expansion of our dominions had tendered 
necessary^ this precaution had been gradually lost sight 
ofj and no corresponding addition had been made to the 
European corps. Success and tra^uillity had en«ndered 
a presumptuous rConfidenoe, and in the hundredih year of 
the empire we believed it trf be impregnable. Even after 
the proportion had been reduced to the ratio of one Eu- 
ropean corps to five native corps, and two reginsents had 
been permanently established in Burmah, it was not deemed 
hazardous to send two corps to the Crimea, and four on 
the Persian expedition. At the beginning of 1857, the 
number of European troops in Bengal and the north-west 
provinces, amcng a population of fifty millions, did not 
exceM4o00, and nearly all the treasuries and the arsenals 
were without the protection of Europeans. The danger 
of revolt was, moreover, indefinitely increased by the con- 
stitution of the native Bengal army. High-lcaste Brahmins 
and Bajpoots were gradually allowed a numerjcal pre- 
ponderance in each regiment. They were excee^ngly 
difficult of management, from their lofty religious pre- 
tensions, which continually clashed with the requirements 
of military discipline. Unhappily, Government had always 
considered it less troublesorao, and perhaps more safe, to 
humour than to control their caste prejudices. The low- 
caste men in each corps yielded a paore implicit obadienoe 
to those who thus stood < above them in the social scale 
than to their military superiors, and a more powerful in- 
fluence than that of the commanding officer was thus 
established m the bosom of every regiment. To crown 
the difficulty of governing such an anhy, more than forty 
thousand of the troops hcid b^en recruited front the single 
province of Oude, and they were drawn not oi}ly from the «». 
same district, but often from the same village and the same 
fanjily ; and that powe^l bond of union which is created 
by local associations, Und the ties of relationship, was 
thus firmly established in the Bengal army. It was, in 
fact, composed of groups of bi;otherhoods> ,The same 
sympathies pervaded the whole mass ; the chord which 
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was touched in one regiment immediately vibrated through 
every ether ; and ^ community of feeling bn any question 
affecting their privileges or prejudices might be created 
within ten days between the Sepoys at reshawur and 
those at Barrackpore, though separated from each other 
by a distance of fifteen hundred miles. * ^ 

T!he year 1857, destined *to be one of unexampled 
atrocities, dawned tranquilly on the rulers of India, and 
the empifowas supposed to be in a state of the most pro- 
found repose. Suddenly, from a cause apparently insig- 
nificant, the spark was applied to the mine on which we 
had been slumbering, and in a few months India was in a 
blaze. It had been determined to improve the efficiency 
of the native army by the introduction of tl» Enfield rifle^ 
the cartridges of which required to be lubricated, ^hey 
were made up for the rifles in the laboratory at Dumdum. 
On the 22nd of January, Captain Wright informed Major 
Bontein, commanding the depbt of musketry at that station, 
that a very unpleasant feeling existed among the Sepoys 
who had been sent there for instruction, regarding the 
grease used in preparing the cartridges. It appears that 
a mechanic attached to the magazine, had asked a Sepoy 
.of the 2nd Grenadiers for water from his lotah, or brass 
water-pot ; the Sepoy refused it, on the ground that he 
did not know to what caste he belonged ; when the me- 
chanic ’immediately retorted, You yourself will soon have 
no caste left, for you will bo required to bite cartridges 
smeared with the fat of pigs and cows.'^ However in- 
different a Hindoo may be on the subject of his religious 
belief, he is frantic on any question of caste ; and the man 
who would not hesitate to lampoon his gods" for a con- 
sideration ,^ould regard th^ attempt to touch his lips with 
^ a piece of Ijpef as an inexpiable offence. It wgs then dis- 
covered, for the first time, that a report had been dis- 
seminated through the native amly, that it was the dedgn 
of Government to destroy the caste of the Sepoys by con- 
straining them to bite off the end of greased cartridges. 
General BEearsay, comnjanding the Presidency division, 
ftilly estimating the gravity of the crisis, lost not an hour 
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in addressing t^e Deputy Adjutant- General of i]h0 army 
on the subject ; and with the view of era4i<5ating this im* 
pression from the minds of the Sepoys, proposed that the 
mgredients used in the preparation of the mushet car** 
tridge should be procured from thp bazaar, and the Sepoys 
be allowed to make it up themselves. The Deputy Ad^ 
jutant-General allowed threfe days to elapse before he for^ 
warded the letter to the Military Secretary to GoVeminOnt, 
who replied on the 27th, that the Governor-Gonoral in 
Council sanctioned the proposal, and that it might be 
carried into effect, not only at Dumdum, but also at the 
stations of TJmbala and Sealkote in the north-west. It 
was now, however, too late to remedy the mischief. By 
means of thai6 active correspondence which was main- 
tained with each other by men of the same caste and 
family in the various regiments, the alarm had already 
spread throughout the army, and it was universally be- 
lieved that the greased cartridges wore intended to de- 
stroy their caste, with the view of compelling ^them to 
embrace Christianity. General Hearsay held a court of 
inquiry at Barrackpore, to ascertain the cause of this uni- 
versal disaffection, and he infonned Government that 
although the men expressed themselves perfectly satisfied, 
the conviction that grease was used in the composition of 
the cartridges was now so deeply rooted in their minds, 
that it would be both idle and unwjse to attempt tewemove . 
it. The spirit of mistrust and disaffection had, in fact, 
reached that point at which every effort to correct it by 
explanation only tended to confirm it, with the additional 
mischief of , being regarded as an index of pusillanimity. 
On the 10th of February, the Sepoys bt Barrackpore held 
a meeting on the parade grpund at night, te concert a 
general rising, when they proposed to murdef all the 
ropeans, plunder the station, and proceed where they 
lil#®d. General Hearsay again addressed the Simreme 
Government in Calcutta in urgent terms, and affirmed 
that they had been dwelling at Barrackpore on a mine 
ready for explosion. He pointed out the extreme danger 
arising from the presence of four or five diBaffeoted native 
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TOgiments bo close to the metropolis, and quoted Sir 
ObarlaB Metcalfs memorable remark, that we should 
wake aome morning and find India lost to the Crown of 
Ungland* 

At length, on the 19th of February, the mutinjr burst 
forth at Berhampore. ^he 19th Regiment broke out into 
o^en revolt, seized their miaskets, and Vushed Mutin^^e 
with loud shouts on the parade ground. Colonel hamporfc. 
Mitchellfijrho commanded the regiment, had not a single 
European in the cantonment; but, with the aid of two 
guns, and a hundred and sixty irregular horse, who, from 
the circumstance of their enlistment and organization, 
were, in the early stages of the mutiny, better affected 
towards Government than the Sepoys of thq line, managed 
to smother the flame without bloodshed. Government 
determined to make a signal example of the mutineers, 
and to crush this insubordinate spirit in the bud. Her 
Majesty^s 84tb Foot was ordered up from Rangoon, and 
on its ^rrival in Calcutta, the 19th was directed to pro- 
ceed from Berhampore to Barrackpore. All the regi- 
ments at Barrackpore were, however, tainted with disaf- 
fection, but the 34th took the lead in the revolt ; and on 
Sunday, the 29th of March, a Sepoy of the name of Mun- 
gul Panday, infuriated with intoxicating drugs, rushed on 
the parade ground, and called on his comrades to come 
forward in defence of their religion. The European ser- 
geant-major of the regiment advanced to seize him, while 
the quarter-guard witnessed the scene without moving. 
The adjutant of the regiment then came to the rescuo^but 
the Panday shot his horse, and then commenced a hand- 
to-hand conflict with both European officers. ^ The Sepoys 
of the regiment, instead of supporting their officers, at- 
tacked thejn from behind, and they must have fallen vic- 
tims to this murderous onslaught, had not General Hear- 
say rescued them by his personal ^i^esolution and gallantry! 

On the arrival of the 19th at Barrackpore, the Queen’s 
84th, a wing of the 53rd, two batteries of artilleiy, Leniency to- 
and the ,G«vemor-Gen^raFs body-guard were SutSewi of 
assembled on parade. General Hearsay, in 
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obedience to the orders of the Goyernor-General, then 
the public Order which had been passed^pn the occasion* 
It stated that the native oflBcers and men of the regiment 
had been guilty of open and defiant mutiny, and that the 
punishment decreed by the SuMeme Government was, 
that they should be discharged nrom the service, be de- 
prived of their aWis, receive their arrears of pay, and be 
required to take their departure from the cantoxunent* It 
was, moreover, directed, that this sentence — so ptterly in- 
adequate to the offence — should be read at the head of 
every regiment in India. Five weeks were then allowed 
to pass over without any decision on the conduct of the 
34th Eegiment. During this period of inaction the spirit 
of insubordination was rising to maturity throughout the 
Bengali army. On the 9th of May all the disposablo troops, 
European and native, were assembled at Barrackpore to 
witness the punishment of the mutinous 34th. Four hun- 
dred of the most culpable in that corps were ordered on 
the parade ; their crime, which was described to be the 
most heinous of which a soldier could bo guilty, was then 
circumstantially detailed, after which they were paid up 
their arrears, and discharged from the public service, with 
orders to be conveyed to Chinsurah, to which place their , 
families and their baggage were to bo sent after them. 
Thus, on the spot where, thirty-three years before, the 
mutinous 47th had expiated their crime under showers of 
grape and the sabres of 4»he cavahy, the 19th and the 
34th, gnilty of a more atrocious revolt, were punished 
onlyi by discharge from the service, accompanied by the 
receipt of all their arrears to the uttermost farthing I The 
conduct of Government in 1824 nippednnutiny in the bud, 
while the conduct of the public^authorities in 1855^ rendered 
a revolt throughout the army, in the existing state of feel- , 
ing, inevitable. Government now considered \he mutiny 
at an end, and an'angements wore made for sending the 
84tn back to Rangoon, when the telegraphic wire flashed 
the portentous news from Meerut, that the storm, which 
had been lowering for three months, had burst forth, and 
that the revolt of the Bengal army had begun. 
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On tlie 8ih of May, cartridges were served out to the 3rd 
Cava^jy at Meerut. They refused to accept them, though 
it waB distinctly explained that they had not Mutiny at 
been smeared with grease. In fact, the army was 
now ripe for mutiny. On the 9th, eighty-five of the re- 
oum;its were tried by dburt-martial, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment with hand labounfor terms varying from five 
to ten years. All the troops, European and native, were 
drawn lyj on parade, and the delinquents were stripped of 
their uniform and ironed. They were then marched off 
to jail, uttering imprecations on the Government. A 
deep feeling of resentment was manifested by the native 
troops while the irons were placed on their comrades ; but 
no attempt at resistance was made. Theje were at tha 
time two native infantry regiments at that station^ and 
one of cavalry, and two European corps, with two troops 
of European horse artillery and a field battery. The Eu- 
ropean troops could easily h^e exterminated the native 
force ; but, unhappily, the station was under the command 
of a woA-out and imbecile septuagenarian, General Hew- 
itt, whose name has obtained a most unenviable notoriety 
in Indian history. Though it was evident that the native 
troops were in a state of the most perilous excitement, no 

* precautions were adopted to prevent mischief, and thirty- 
two hours were passed in a state of total inactivity, while 
the Sepoys were planning the revolt. At length, at six 
in the evening of SuUday, tho^llth of May, as the bell 
was tolling for church service, iucendiaiy fires became 
visible in various directions. The incensed trooper of 
the 3rd Cavalry rushed to the jail, where no European 
guard had beeu stationed, knocked off the ifons of their 
cpmpanioiis, and proceeded to liberate all the prisoners. 
Simultaneously with the ftfreing of the jail, the two in- 

* fantiy regifhents assembled tumultuously on their parade, 
seized their arms, and massacred Colonel Finnis aud other 
officers, who were endeavouring to appease them. The 
Sepoys, and the convicts, joined by the mob, now rushed 
into the hopses of the Europeans, and indiscriminately 
massacred all they could seize, without regard to sex or 
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age^ aggxuvating murder by outra^s eiill mor0 
iSfcw tiay had pltmdered or desferoyed Jpropei^ 
set fire to the bungalows^ and the cantonment wii4 edbii^ 
in a blaze. With two thousand European 4^oop% 
could haye quelled the insurrection within ^ hont^ Ihe 
station was for two hours the scen4 of unoheoked plnnder^ 
massacre^ and havoc. Whan the destruction Waa ootn* 
plete, and eveiy European man, woman, and child, within 
reach of the native troops, had been mercilessly baliOhered, 
they prepared leisurely to leave Meerut, and take the toad 
to Delhi, distant about forty miles. It was at this stage 
of the catastrophe that the European troops were first 
brought into action ; but it was now too late. The dra* 
goons and the^.riflemen overtook and shot down a few 
the mutineers in the rear, but without impeding the pro^ 
gress of the mass. Handled with the most ordinary sirill, 
the European troops at the station might have effectually 
prevented the march of the mutineers to Delhi ^ but they 
were under the command of — General Hewitt/ Though 
the intervening country was most favourable for tbe action 
of cavalry and artillery, the two arms in which we h&d the 
preponderance, and the route lay over two rivers, at each 
of which their progress might have been easily arrested, 
they were allowed to proceed to Delhi without a blow. 
On their arrival, they found no difficulty in persuading 
the two regiments stationed there to unite with thqm> ®ad 
enact the same scenes o^, violence which they had per- 
petrated at Meerut. Every European found in the city, 
with here and there an exception, was put to death under 
circumstances of unexampled barbarity. There was not 
a single conlpany of British troops to«» guard the arsenal, 
the second in magnitude and importance in 1(he Bengal 
Presidency ; and after a brief ‘defence by the feeble hand- 
ful of Europeans who hastened to its protection, it fell 
into the hands of the insurgents, with its almost in- 
exhaustible stores and munitions of war. The pensioned 
King of DeHii was drawn from his obscurity, and pro- 
claimed emperor of India; and a notificatioiv,was iestted, 
announcing that the Mogul dyfiasty again occupied its 
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fiiacient capital. Delhi thus became^ the seat of a rival 
poworf and the eentre of attraction to the revolted army. 
The native regiments at the stations in the neighbouring 
districts broke successively into revolt, and marched to 
Delhi, which soon conteinod within its walls a body of 
more than twenty thousai^ mutineers. •Within a month 
after the outbreak at Meerat, ftie British authority had be- 
come extinct throughout the north-west provinces. From 
Meerut Allahabad, among a population of 30,000,000, 
and through a territory many hundred miles in extent, 
there did not exist the vestige of a Government which on 
the 1st of January was considered unassailable — with the 
exception of the fort of Agra, and the closely beleaguered 
intrenchraent at Cawnpore. • ^ 

Havelock embarked on the 1st of June, in the Erin 
steamer at Bombay, for Galle, in the hope of meeting with 
the steamer proceeding from Suez to Calcutta. 

On the night of the 5th, the vessel approached 
the coast of Ceylon, going at the rate of eleven wrecked, 
knots < an hour; when, on a fine moonlight night, after 
Havelock had retired to his cabin, he felt a smart con- 
cussion, about one in the morning, which was repeated a 
moment after, and convinced him that the ship had struck. 
Immediately after, his son, who had accompanied him and 
was sleeping on deck, came down into the cabin and said, 
Get uf, sir, the vesseltis ashore. He arose, and having 
dressed himself, proceeded on fleck, and found that the 
vessel, after having struck on a reef of rock, had glided 
into deep water. The forepart had at once filled, and it 
was expected that she would go down head foremost ; 
but she was driven on by the waves, and struck again 
and again, &nd at length on« long surge fixed her firmly 
the reef-# The deck presented a scene of wild con- 
fusion. The commander had sprung from his bed, over- 
whelmed by the misfortune. The crew of Lascars woi3!d 
obey no orders; indeed, few were given, and nothing 
could induce them to go aloft, and send down the upper 
masts and <y4rds. Haveiock is reported by one who was 
on deck to have addressed the few European sailors 

17 
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on board, Now, my men, if you will obey orders, and 
keep from the spirit cask, we shall all be saved.V The 
vessel continued to strike heavily for four hours, and those 
on board, momentarily expecting her to to to pieces, 
looked anxiously for daylight. Quns were wed, and blue 
lights burned, which brought tho judge of the district and 
a crowd of men to the beaA. One bold native was pre- 
vailed on to swim through the roaring surf with a line to 
the vessel. A hawser was then drawn on shore, •luid com- 
munication established with it. At dawn canoes pushed 
off to the vessel, and the passengers, crew, and specie 
were all saved. On reaching the land, Havelock, accord- 
ing to the statement of an eye-witness, called on those 
who had accempanied him to kneel down, and return 
thanks to Almighty God for their deliverance. The mad- 
ness of man,^^ he wrote, threw us on shore ; the mercy of 
God found us a soft place near Caltura.^^ Prom that 
town he proceeded to Galle, and finding the Fire Quee?i — 
which had been sent from Calcutta in quest of ^y avail- 
able troops, — lying in the harbour and about to, return, 
immediately embarked in her. 

On his arrival at Madras, on the 13th of June, the flags 
of the shipping and on Fort St George, flying half-mast 
Havelock bigh, gavo him the first intimation of the death 
di5^1‘Sid Jc- General Anson, the Coramauder-in-Chief. Ho 
pSekoJant bad suiik under an at^tack of cholorif on the 
to Calcutta. 26th of May, at^Umbala, on Jiis way to the siege 
of Delhi, and tho Governoi-Gencral had telegraphed to 
Madras to request Sir Patrick Grant, the Commandor- 
in-Chief at J;hat Presidency, to come up to Calcutta with- 
out delay, and assume the direction oT military operations 
at this eventful crisis. Sir ^Patrick was an officer on tho 
Bengal establishment, and had raised himself in forme«^ 
years, by his own talents and merit, to the important post 
oft Adjutant- General of the Bengal army. After having 
retired to England, he was selected to command in chief 
at Madras, and was the first soldier in the service of the 
East In^ia Company ever elevated to a poftittwhicli bad. 
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to that time, been invariably conferred on an offi.cer of the 
royal airmy. Hisiarge mihta^ experience, more especially 
of the character and peculiarities of the native army which 
was now in a state of revolt, recommended him as the 
fittest man to assume theycommand of it at this emergency. 
He was an old comrade of Havelock^ s, and they had fought 
side by side at the battle of ^aharajpore, and in the Sut* 
lege campaign. He entertained, and had often expressed, 
the highS^i opinion of his friend^s military abilities, and 
now requested him to proceed to Calcutta, and assist in 
quelling the mutiny, instead of returning to Bombay. 
Havelook^s post of Adjutant- General of Queen^s troops 
required him to be at the side of the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, wherever he might be. By the de*th of General" 
Anson, Sir Henry Somerset, who was at the head of the 
Bombay army, succeeded to the supreme command by 
virtue of his rank, and it then. became Havelock^s duty to 
join him ; but he was induced by fcSir Patrick to proceed 
to Calcutta. The convulsion which now shook our Indian 
empire to its foundation, had been the subject of deep re- 
flection with Havelock, and his mind revolved the means 
of restoring it to its former integrity. He had employed 
the leisure of tlie voyage from Bombay to Galle, in draw- 
ing up a memorandum on the subject, which he intended 
to transmit on his arrival in Calcutta to General Anson ; 
but on hearing of his dc^uth, and the appointment of Sir 
Patrick Grant to the command^of the Bengal army, he 
submitted it to him, after having added two paragraphs 
at Madras. It must be borne in mind that this paper was 
written only three weeks after the mutiny had jDroken out, 
and before it was known to have extended to more tluiii 
half a dozeh of the military»stations at the Bengal Ih^e- 
isidency. Keeping this fact in view, it will readily be ad- 
mitted that the memorandum afibrds strong evidence of 
that grasp of mind which enabled him habitually to coim- 
preheud at a glance the full bearing of a military ques- 
tion, and, on this occasion, of his clear perception of the 
exigencies oPtho prcsenttcrisis. 
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Mermrandum regarding the Miitiniea of the Native Soldiery 
in Bengal. * ^ 

“ Steamer Malabar Coaat, 
Juno 3y 1857. 

Lord Elphinstone communicated' to me at Bombay the con- 
tents of a series *of telegrams^ from the lieutenant-Govemor of 
Hftwiock’8 Agra, and from Colonel Durand, officiating Govemor- 
dnmo^the GeneraFs agent for Central India, with copies of de- 
. mutiny. spatchcs froiu the Chief Commissioner in* %e Punjab, 
and from the Adjiihint-General of the Bengal army, the latter in- 
cluding several military reports, as well as letters from the 
Commissioner in Scinde, and the Major-General commanding at 
Kurachee. The purport of these does not differ much in 
substance frouv^the newspaper statements. It is evident that 
therethas been mutiny and devastation at Ferozepore, whenj the 
native regiments doubtfully contended for the mastery with H. 
M.’s 61st regiment, and tliat there has been a bloody massacre at 
Meerut. The perpetrators of this infernal outrage marched upon 
Dellii in the night, where the same scene of lawless violence and 
murder was repeated by the garrison, who, in conjuKction with 
the !Meerut mutineers, have taken possession of the fortress and 
arsenal, after destroying the bridge of boats and attempting to 
seize the powder magazine, which was blown up to save it from 
their hands. A dehichmcnt at ^luttra has posse.ssed itself of the 
trea.sure. The same has l.>een done at Boolundshuhur, by some 
body of the mutineers. The native troops at Agra have been 
disarmed ; tliose at Mhow are distrusted. The mingkd vigour 
and moderation of Sir Henry l.*awrence have hitherto kept tran- 
quil the province of tlude. The Nusseree battalion, charged with 
the cduty of escorting the siege train from Philour, niaixihed to 
Syree, and then mntinously returned to Jutog, wht?re it remained 
moody and sfispccted vithin a few miles of Simla, 

After some remarks on ih% siege of Delhi, fie proceeds 
to observe : — • 

“ After retaking Delhi, his Excellency should despatch a suf- 
ficiency of British troops to Ferozepore, to enable Brigadier 
Tnnes to take the initiative, and attack and annihilate the native 
troops there. The British troops, including the 61st, should then 
march towards Delhi, and onward to Cawnpore,®whither his 
Excellency would have proceeded, to support that important and 
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ill-protectcd point. The British troops must continue to cam- 
paign, regardless o^ season. 

The insurrection must have assumed a new phase before I 
can reach Calcutta. Much that I have above counselled, or 
something similar to it, may have been earned out. But some 
general principles may be 4aid down for the suppression of the 
insurrection. It is clear that no regular Kative^Infantry regiment 
can now bo trusted. All are in heart implicated in the treason, 
if not in act. All must henceforth be jealously watched by the 
British trfJhpa. Every overt act must be visited with prompt 
attack and bloody overthrow. To enable Government to do this, 
it must at once establish an ascendancy of British infantry 
and artillery at the head-quarters of aU the divisions, especially at 
Calcutta and at AUahabad, where the forts must be intrusted 
entirely to British troops ; and at Dinapore and Cawnpore, where 
the British troops must be strongly reinforced No piece of 
cannon must be henceforth intrusted to a native. 

I would recommend that the three battalions of the Hon. 
Company’s European infantry should be called on to volunteer 
into the artillery with a liberal bounty, that the regular cavalry 
should be^ismounted, and their horses reserved for the additional 
cavalry regiments that ought to be demanded from England ; * 
that the detached corps of Native Infantry should everywhere he 
drawn into division head-quarters, and encamped in assadahle 
positions within the stations, without access to any means of 
transport, the British troops, foot and artillery, remaining in 
barracks, but on the qui vlve, and plentifully supplied with car- 
riage (casaiels, &c.). Mari^ regimemts are necessary for these ar- 
rangements ; for there should he regiments at or near Eort 
William, two at Dinapore, one at Allahabad, three or four at 
Cawnpore, two or three at Meemt, one at Benares, two at lestf t at 
Agra. The most unusual means must be resorted to, in order to 
shelter these troops, vdiich must he put up in privite bungalows, 
stables, <fcc.,,pr kept under canvas, without reference to the season. 
The whole of the Enfield rifles^ust he given over to the British 
Tiroops. It must he proclaimed, that if the disbanded Sepoys are 
harboured in any of the invalid villages, or by invalided soldiers, 
the sponge will bo applied to the pensions of the harhoumrs. 
These men must report themselves periodically to collectors, 

* Havelock, » a note in the margin of the copy, has Tmtten in his own 
hand, Erase— their conduct hasten hitherto good.'' 
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under pain of summary commitment to jail with hard labour 
for a year* But there must be no more disbaqdments for^mutiny. 
Mutineers must be attacked and annihilated ; and if they are few in 
any regiment, and not immediately denounced to be shot or 
hanged, the whole regiment must be deemed guilty, and given up 
to prompt military execution. It may be hoped that the Punjab 
will remain tranquil, and if so. the reinforcements from Bombay, 
Pegu, Ceylon, and the force destined for China, -will suffice to 
overpower all resistance from Fori William to the Sutlege. But 
much depends on prompt action. The time for •threats or 
promises is gone by 3 the slightest overt act must be followed by 
the same retribution which in 1824 Sir Edward Paget dealt out 
to the 47th Native Infantry, thereby putting back mutiny in 
Bengal eighteen years. 

“ It is easy tg dispose of the greased cart.ridge question. It has 
been r>aid that no native soldier should again be trusted with the 
charge of a piece of ordnance. Neither can he be safely trusted 
with an Enfield or Minie rifle. All these weapons should be 
given over to the British troops, and, as an earnest of this inten- 
tion, the native portion of the details at the depbts of instruction 
be at once sent back to their regiments. As they are to have no 
rifled muskets, the native soldiers will not need greased cartridges; 
and to put an end to all suspicion as to the preparation of the 
musket caitridges, the jjractice might be resumed of sending the 
materials to regiments to he made up. The new instruction to 
tear, not bite, the cartridge, seems under such arrangements 
supererogatory. 

“ A movahle column has been established to keep tlK Punjab 
in awe ; Sir Henry Barnard’% force wfll perform this office from 
the Sutlege to Allahabad. It might perhaps bo desirable to form 
a third, to overawe the lower provinces.” 

After his ^irrival at Madras, ho added two paragraphs to 
the memorandum : — * 

^‘The measure of success rep^'rtod from Delhi lo Madras is 
gratifying ; hut much evidently remains to be doine in order 
restore even a temporary ascendancy of our arms. It seems more 
pui^bable that battering in breach and a bombardment of the town 
should he tried, instead of an eflbrt against the gates ; and these 
are the safer modes of acting. 

“ The death of General Anson on^the 26th of is a heavy 
mMortune, let faction view it as it may ; hut the Government 
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liave met the criaifl with the utmost sagacity and promptitude by 
Bummoniug to Bengal the Commander-in^hief at Madras, the 
offioer^in India ilho has by far the most extensive and varied 
luiowledge of the composition and peculiarities of the Bengal 
army ; and by appointing Sir Henry Barnard, an officer of Cri- 
mean experience and reputation, to command the bedeging army.” 

The two Generals landed%in Calcutta on the 17th of 
June, five weeks after the outburst at Meerut^ and found 
that it h^d been followed by the defection of all 
the troops in the north-west provinces. The cScuST 
advice they were enabled to give to the Government 
amidst these scenes of confiision and bewilderment was 
most important and valuable. In the memorandum which 
Havelock had drawn up on board the E^n, a fortnight 
before, he had recommended the formation of a raovable 
column to overawe the lower provinces. Since that sug- 
gestion was penned, the British authority had become 
extinct in the districts abeve Allahabad, except in the 
little garrison of Cawnpore, which was menaced with in- 
stant destruction, and the Residency at Lucknow now 
thredtened by an insurgent force. The organization of 
this movable column had now become a question of im- 
mediate necessity, and it was required, not so much to 
maintain, as to restore our authority in the revolted dis- 
tricts. 

Thr^e days after Havelock^s arrival in Calcutta, he was 
selected for the comnfand of t]jps column, which was to be 
formed at AllahaBad, and to consist of the 64th 
and the 78th Highlanders, in addition to other 
troops. Thus, by a singular coincidence of cir- lumn. 
cnmstances, the gallant soldiers whom he hatl commanded 
on the Euphrates, and whom the cowardice of the Persians 
^ had deprived of laurels at Mohumra, were now reassembled 
under his*command, on the banks of the Ganges, to en- 
counter a foe more worthy of their steel. Of the 78th 
Highlanders Havelock had formed a very high estimate, 
and in his confidential report of that corps, made before 
leaving P^sia, a cop^ of which was found among his 
papers, fiad said : — * 
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** There is a fine spirit in the ranks of this regiment 1 am given 
to understand that it behaved remarkably well in the affair at 
Havelock's Khooshab, near Bushiro, which to8k place Before I 
gdnionofthe reached the army ; and during the naval action on the 
ighian en. j^b landing here, its steadiness, seal, and 

activity under my own observation ware conspicuous. The men 
have been subjected in this service to a good deal of exposure^ to 
extremes of climate, and have had heavy work to execute with 
their intrenching tools, in constructing redoubts and making 
roads. They have been, while I have had the oppprtunity of 
watching them, most cheerful ; and have never seemed to regret 
or complain of anything but that they had no further chance of 
meeting the enemy. I am convinced the regiment would be 
second to none in tlio service, if its high military qualities were 
drawn forth. It^is proud of its colours, its tartan, and its former 
achiev(^ents.’^ 

The opportunity was soon to be afforded to Havelock 
to draw forth those high military qualities which he had 
so confidently predicted, and the succeeding^ narrative will 
show that the achievements of the Highlanders •fin 1857 
added fresh lustre to the renown they had acquired at 
Maida and Assaye. The object of Havelock^s appoint- 
ment was tbus described in the instructions he received 
in Calcutta ; that after quelling all disturbances at Al- * 
lahabad, he should not lose a moment in supporting Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, and Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Cawnpore ; and that he should take prompt meastfres for 
dispersing and utterly deiltroying all .mutineers and in- 
surgents.^^ It was likewise stated to be of the utmost 
impoHance that no delay should arise in carrying out these 
measures. %It was not possible at the moment to give 
him any more precise or definite instructions, but he must 
necessarily be guided by circu^mstances ; and ‘the Com- 
mander-in- Chief had entire confidence in his well-known ^ 
and often proved high ability, vigour, and judgment.^^ A 
cuiwory view of the scene of action in which Havelock 
was now to be engaged, and the position of affairs at 
Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Lucknow, may be 
usejgul in elucidating his movemen^bs. ‘ ^ 
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In the great revolt which ii6w convulsed the empire, it 
was naturally to have been expected that the turbulent 
city of ifenares would be among the first to rise 
against us. That city is considered the most Bcnarea. 
sacred spot in India, the citadel of Hindooism, crowded 
with magnificent temples, and filled with wealthy devotees, 
nobles, and princes from every province in Hindostan. It 
had always been the focus of political intrigue among the 
Hindoo* in the north-west. It was inhabited by a mar- 
tial and irritable population, little short of two hundred 
thousand. It contained no fortress, or other defensive in- 
closure, and the chief post of authority was necessaril/ an 
office of pre-eminent difficulty. Happily, it was at this 
crisis in the hands of a man fully equal to it5 exigencies, 
Mr Henry iJarre Tucker, a member of the Civil Service, 
io whose judgment, resolution, and energy the Govern- 
ment was indebted for the maintenance of its authority 
in the city and surrounding district during the rebellir^p. 
The native force consisted of the 37th Native Infantry, 
the Loodiana Sikh corps, and a detachment of the 13th 
Irregular Qayalry, To (^eck their disposition to frater- 
nize with the mutineers, there were only three guns* of 
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Major Olpherts^s battery, and 190 European Infantry of 
H.M/s lOtb Foot. It was of the utnaost|iniportance that 
this small force should be strengthened without delay, as 
the loss of Benares at this juncture would have involved 
the most momentous consequences. The 1st Fusiliers 
Colonel Neill bad been ordered up from Madras, and they ar- 
rived in Calcutta towards the end of May, under 
Benarea. Command of Colouel Neill. It was determined 

to push them up the country without delay, and they were 
forwarded a hundred and twenty miles by rail ^to Ranee- 
gunge, and from thence by other conveyances to their 
destination. Colonel Neill inaugurated his arrival, and 
gave the public the first promise of that promptitude and 
decision of cl^racter, which have since earned him the 
high position he occupies in the annals of the mutiny and 
the esteem of his fellow-countrymen, by a display of vigour 
which was at the time as invaluable as it was appropriate. 
Reaching the terminus opposite Calcutta with his men just 
as the train was starting, and the railway officials refusing 
to wait a moment, he directed his soldiers to seize the 
engine driver and stoker, and detain them until his\roops 
had taken their scats. This energetic act, apparently in- 
significant at the time, is said to have proved the salva- 
tion of Benares. The Colonel arrived at that station, with 
forty men of his regiment, in the forenoon of the 3rd of 
June. It was not a moment too soon ; the native troops 
had planned a general ri^g for t5ip next night. Briga- 
dier Ponsonby, commanding the station, was incapacitated 
by illness from acting with the energy which the crisis re- 
quired. Colonel NeilPs arrival threw matters into strong 
hands, and ^Dofore dusk in the evening the outbreak was 
quenched in the blood of a hundred of the insungents slain, 
while twice the number wero*disabled by wounds, ^ 

After having, by examples of extraordinary severity, and 
the unrestrained use of the gallows, struck terror into the 
state of af- malconteuts at Benares, Colonel Neill proceeded 
fairaatAiiah- Allahabad, eighty miles distant, which had in 
the mean time become the sceije of one of ^hose awful 
tragedies which had hitherto marked the progress of 
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the mutiny. Allahabad, sitaated at the junction of 
the Qianges and the Jumna, had always been considered 
the key of the lower provinces. The fortress contained 
an arsenal second in importance only to that of Delhi, 
with 40,000 stand of §rms, and a vast collection of can- 
non and military stores. The treasury 0 the station was 
also rich and tempting. 13 that spirit of fatal security 
which preceded and accelerated the mutiny, this import- 
ant po^ Jiad been left without any European artillerymen, 
and, excepting the magazine staflP, without a single Eu- 
ropean soldier. At the period of the mutiny the garrison 
consisted of the whole of Brasyer^s Ferozeporo regiment 
of Sikhs, and 100 men of the 6th Native Infantry; the 
remainder of the corps being cantoned in the station with- 
out the fort. Thus from the 11th of May, the dat^of the 
outbreak at Meerut, this great fortress and most import- 
ant strategical point had been at the mercy of the native 
force. If th^y had made up their minds at once to cast 
in thei^lot with their comrades who were contesting the 
empife at Delhi, and had taken possession of the fort, 
there would have been no base of operation for the force 
destined to reconquer the north-west provinces farther 
. north than Benares. Happily, at the distance of sixty 
niilos lay the fortress of Chunar, garrisoned by a small 
body of European artillerymen, invalided from active 
serviciff, but still effectjve for garrison duties. On the 19th 
of May, the authq;rities in Calcutta were advised to order 
about seventy of these men, the youngest above fifty years 
of age, to proceed by steamer to Allahabad. Their atrival 
saved the fort. ^ 

The 6th Native Tnfan try had manifested an ostentatious 
loyalty bj^ volunteering to^arch to Delhi and fight their 
► mutinous ^comrades. The Governor- General Revolt of the 
directed his thanks to be publicly conveyocf to uliantry^ut 
them for their fidelity to the Government ; the 
troops wore assembled on parade on the evening of the 6th 
of June, and gave three cheers as the Order was read to 
them. Uh^ officers th^ left the parade with the strongest 
confidence in their men, and with a feeling of piide that 
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tlieir regiment should have been conspicuous for its good 
faith amidst universal disaflTection. Fow hours ^ter- 
wards, fourteen of them paid the penalty of their generous 
credulity with their lives. They were barbarously mur- 
dered as they sat at dinner, or sho^ down as they hastened 
to their lines, onjan alarm raised to decoy them there by 
the treacherous Sepoys. The fort was saved by the 
veteran invalids, under their commander. Captain Hade- 
wood, and Lieut. Brasyor, who was in commai\d* of the 
Sikhs. In the outbreak at Benares, two days before, the 
Loodiana corps of Sikhs, under the influence either of 
premeditated design or an unaccountable panic, had 
opened fire on the European troops, which was returned, 
and great numVors of them had been shot down. Their 
brethren at Allahabad had been exasperated by the 
report of this slaughter, and, being doubtful of the treat- 
ment they themselves might receive, were disposed to 
turn against us and join the insurgents.' But LieuL 
Brasycr^s extraordinary influence over them and his great 
personal intrepidity kept them steady ; and through their 
instrumentality, and the aid of the invalid artillery, the 
100 Sepoys of the 6th, who were in the fort and ready to 
open the gates to their comrades, were disarmed. Imme- 
diately after the mutiny, the native soldiers liberated the 
inmates of the great jail, who joined them in massacring 
all the Europeans whom they coiild discover. The demon 
of destruction seemed now to bo lot loose on the unfortun- 
ate station, and the greatest atrocities were committed 
without any check, till the anival of Colonel Neill. 
Every European house and establishment was plundered 
or burnt, l^he rails of the railway wore torn up, the 
station committed to the flameg, and the onginek battered 
to pieces with shot, the ignorant natives being afraid to ^ 
approach them. But the greatest of all losses was that of 
1600 bullocks, which had been collected by the Com- 
missariat and which disappeared in the confusion, thus 
crippling to a fatal extent the means of locomotion for the 
troops to be employed in the restoration of oi^^r. After 
five days of unrestrained licence. Colonel NeiU arrived at 
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Allahabad;, and a wing of the Fusiliers was soon after 
colleqfed there 2000 of the rebels, who had intrenched 
themselves near the foii), were immediately attacked and 
dispersed, and the wavering Sikhs confirmed in their 
loyalty. The disaffected portion of the town was burnt, 
every malignant who could be identified was executed, 
and a salutary dread was difiused through the neighbour- 
ing country, and along the great trunk road. 

At the^ distance of 120 miles from Allahabad, on the 
right bank of the Ganges, lay the military cantonment of 
Cawnpore, one of the most important stations in Poaitionof 
the Bengal Presidency, the connecting link be- oawnpSre. 
tween Allahabad and Agra and Delhi. It had never 
hitherto boon left without a European regiment, and w/is 
often protected by two. In June, 1857, however, there 
were only 200 European soldiers and ten guns. It was 
under the command of Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
a soldier of great Indian experience, in whom Govern- 
ment reposed high and well-merited confidence. About 
the miodle of May, perceiving a growing spirit of dis- 
affection in the four native regiments under his command, 
he had taken the precaution of throwing up an intrench- 
ment as a place of resort in case of extremity; but so 
great was his confidence in the loyalty of the troops in 
whose ranks his life had been passed and his honours 
gained, that ho regarded this intronchment rather for its 
moral effect than^as a refiig® for safety in danger, the 
possibility of which his fixith in the native soldier pre- 
vented him from entertaining. The work was therefore 
never rendered actually defensible, nor was it adequately 
provided with w^tor and supplies. His position in a 
military |^int of view was^ moreover, embarrassed by the 
^ women and children of the 32nd Foot, quartered at Luck- 
now, the ladies of the station, and other female fugitives 
from the surrounding districts. On the night of thejGth 
of J une, the native regiments broke out into open mutiny, 
burnt down the lines; and plundered the treasury of 
£170,00(k ♦Glutted with this booty, they proposed to 
march to Delhi, which had become the magnet of the dis- 
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affected, and join their mutinous brethren; but they were 
persuaded by Nana Sahib to take service lender his j^tand- 
ard, and complete the extermination of the English. 

Naha Sahib, whose name will ever be conspicuous in the 
annals of crime, as the personification of perfidy and cruelty^ 
Kami Sahib adopted son of Bajee Row, the Peishwa, 

’ or head of the antient Mahratta confederacy. 
In the year 1818, while at peace with the British {5overn- 
ment, the Peishwa, by an act of the basest treac^bery, had 
endeavoured to destroy Mr Mountstuart Elphinstone, the 
Resident at his court, at Poonah ; but the assault was gal- 
lantly repelled, and he was obliged to fly from his capital, 
and was hunted through the country for several months, 
by Sir John Malcolm. His power was finally crushed at 
the baJttle of Ashtee. But just at the period when he was 
brought to bay, and must have surrendered at discretion, 
he was admitted to terms, and by an act of unwise prodi- 
gality pensioned with an annuity of £90,000, This pro- 
vision he lived to enjoy for thirty-two years, a^d, after 
having received from the British Government a sum ex- 
ceeding two millions and a half sterling, died at Bilhoor, 
about sixteen miles above Cawnporc, which had been as- 
signed as the place of his residence. Of these accumula- 
tions, he bequeathed a large portion to his adopted son, 
Nana Sahib, who had the assurance to demand the con- 
tinuance of the pension. It was, as a matter of 'Course, 
refused, and from that tim© he conceived the most frantic 
hostility to the English. His foc^lings were, however, art- 
fully^dissembled, and ho freely associated wdth and gave 
entertainments to the European community at Cawnpore, 
by whom he w’as regarded as a liberal and enlightened 
native nobleman. When the, spirit of disaff«^tion first 
appeared among the native troops at Cawnporq^, the Nana« 
manifested the most friendly disposition towards Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, and at his request afibrded every assistance for 
the safeguard of our treasury, which remained for several 
days under the protection of 600 of his men and two of 
his guns. But no sooner had the Sepoys Cawnpore 
broken into open mutiny, than he threw off the mask 
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and took the lead in the hostile movement. Having ob- 
tained the larger share of the plunder of the treasury, and 
persuaded the mutineers to place themselves under his 
command, he proclaimed himself Peishwa, and raised the 
ancient national Mahra^ta standard. The indiscriminate 
destruction of the European and native CJhristians, under 
every fofm of barbarity, wh(f had not taken refuge in the 
intrenchment to which Sir Hugh Wheeler had retired, 
now becftpie the pastime of this fiend in human shape, A 
hundred and twenty-six fugitive English ladies, and Eng- 
lish gentlemen, and children had escaped from the in- 
surgents at Futtyghur, and were proceeding down the 
I'iver to Allahabad, when the boats were descried by the 
Nanais followers at Bithoor and brought to^ and the whole 
party was ruthlessly murdered. The revolted Sifepoys, 
swelled in number by the recruits enlisted by Nana Sahib, 
and aided by the large resources of theCawnpore magazine, 
which Sir Hugh Wheeler hs^d attempted in vain to blow 
up, now, closed round the intrenchment. The sufferings 
of th§ ill-sheltered inmates, from the combined effect of 
exposure, privation, and ceaseless watching night and day 
under arras, and of the fii’e incessantly concentrated on 
. them from a powerful artillery, present perhaps the most 
dismal page in the history of British India. On the day 
on which General Havelock in Calcutta received his ap- 
pointuibnt to the conjmand of the column collecting at 
Allahabad for the, relief of C*wiipore, the garrison was 
driven, after a defence the record of which is imperish- 
able, to entertain thoughts of a capitulation, not for their 
own sakes, but for that of the helpless woijien and chil- 
dren. Four days*aftorwards, this band of Englishmen, 
bright in tSieir valour, and qf English women, still brighter 
^n their fori;itude, by an act of the most atrocious perfidy, 
had ceased to exist. 

Turning now to Lucknow, the capital of Oude. That 
kingdom was annexed to the British dominions at the be- 
ginning of 1856, under the express orders of the position of af- 
home authorities, after«tho receipt of a report • 

made by Sir James Outram, the Resident. The 
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equity of this proceeding has been questioned by some, 
and vindicated by others, and as arguments are advanced 
on both sides of the question, it will probably continue 
for sdme years to exercise the ingenuity of those home 
politicians who take, or affect, an interest in Indian politics. 
The settlement pf this doubtful point, must, therefore, be 
left to the future historian,^ whose judgment will be free 
from contemporary prejudices or sympathies. The salient 
points of the case are these ; that we made a treaty with 
the reigning family in Oude, by which tho ruler bound 
himself to govern the country with justice and equity, and 
we engaged to support his throne with tho full weight of 
our authority, which was then omnipotent in India. But 
for many yearfs the obligations of the monarch had been 
entirely forgotten. Tlie sovereigns of Oude had been punc- 
tiliously faithful in their allegiance to the paramount power, 
but they had totally neglected the corresponding duty they 
owed to their own subjects, and resigned themselves to 
voluptuous indolence. The talookdars had covered the 
land with fortresses, which they filled with their adherents, 
and were thus enabled to resist tho public authorities, and 
oppress the people with impunity. They created a soli- 
tude around them ; and the province, which is justly es- 
teemed the garden of India, was fast relapsing into a desert. 
There had been no exaiii}>le of such misgovemment in Hin- 
dostan for a century, only eSoctivo check*' on the 

oppression of native ruler» in India is the dread of insur- 
rection, but this had been entirely removed in Oude by 
the presence of our troops. Repeated warnings had been 
given to the kings of Oiido by the Governor- General, but 
without effect. Tho increasing anardiiy^ of the kingdom 
at length threatened the tranquillity of our own contigu- 
ous provinces. It became necessary for the government 
of India to proceed from advice to action, and it was re- 
soived to annex the province to the British dominions and 
assign a suitable pension to the King. An attempt has 
been made to connect tho mutiny of the Bengal army with 
- tho policy of annexation, but it h^s failed, chiefly from tho 
incontrovertible fact, that in the existing condition of our 
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iatiiye army, iihere must soouer or later liave been a mutiny, 
n^tber 0^0 been annexed or not. At tl^e same 
time itf i?vafl mamfest that, wbenever it did occur, there 
woidd be, a convulsion in this province, which wai in- 
habited by the families of 40,000 of our native soldiers. 
As soon, therefore, as odr authority was subverted iu the 
nmth-west provinces, the native army in Oude, which we 
had taken over with the kingdom as it stood, and re- 
organize^^s a local force, manifested the strongest sym- 
pathy with their relatives in our own revolted army, and 
went into rebellion. It was part of the policy of Lord 
Dalhousie to disarm the population, and dismantle the 
fortresses of the talookdars ; but he left India within two 
months of the annexation, and that procautiqpary measure 
was not carried out. our prestige in Oude»waa 

once shaken, the talookdars were among the first to rise 
against the foreign power which threatened to restrain 
their violence, • Five tbousjfnd European troops would 
have been amply sufficient to maintain our ascendency, 
but therelvere not a thousand British bayonets and sabres 
to hold in check a local array of 20,000 men, an insub- 
ordinate nobility, and a disaffected city with a population 
of 300,000, every male of whom possessed arms, and had 
been trained to their Uvse from his childhood, in the chronic 
warfare which was the normal state of the province. Sir 
Henry I#wrence, one of the ablest officers of Government, 
a<nd animated by the mcifet benevj>lent sympathies towards 
the natives, was offeted the post of Resident, and, though 
broken in constitution, had too high a sense of duty#to 
refuse the responsibility. He entered on his duties to- 
wards the end of^Matfch, 1857, while the discoiftent on ac- 
count of th^ greased cartridges was ripening into revolt. 
He was indignant at the leffiency shown to tl^ mutinous 
iCbth, and began to draw frona it a gloomy for^oding for 
the future. The effect of that fatal measure was more 
particularly felt in Oude, where our authority was noif y^ 
firmly established; and the spirit of insubordination was 
rapi^y stimulated when the fact became known. '^Is it 
. true," said^ native officer of one of the local corps to his 
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Suropean stmerior^ that the mutinous regiment has been 
paid up ana dismissed ? Within two montiifl there will 
be mutiny from Calcutta to Peshawur/” 

On the 2nd of May the first symptoms of mutiny were 
exhibited at Ljxcknow among the native troopsj but they 
Mutiny at yrere suppressed without bloodshed^ by the tact 
and i^esolution of^Sir Henry Lawrence. He saw 
the storm lowering, and endeavoured to prepare 
for it with his usual forethought, by collecting supplies, 
and fortifying the Eesidency and Muchee finawun as 
military posts ; while at the same time he omitted no op^ 
portunity of conciliating the influential men in the oily, 
and the faithful among tho troops, by holding Durbars 
and distributing dresses of honour. But nothing could 
nowavert the headlong progress of revolt. The explosion 
at Meerut, and the establishment of a rival authority at 
Delhi, spread the contagion of mutiny among the Sepoys 
in Oude ; and on the 30th of May, the regiments at the 
capital appeared in open rebellion. Their example was 
followed by the troops at the out-stations in th6 province, 
which fell one by one into the hands of the insurgents ; 
and our authority in Oude, which had been supreme for 
eighteen months, was soon confined to the circle round 
the Residency. . 

The rebel troops, from 20,000 to 25,000 strong, grudu* 
ally collected at Nawaubgunge,about eighteen mibs north- 
Action at of Lucknow. Mr Gub&ns, the Financial 

chinhuL Commissioner,* and second in position to Sir 
Hgnry, who rendered the most important services during 
the subsequent protracted siege, which have not hitherto 
been apprtciated as they deserve, bjad charge of the in- 
telligence department, and received information early on 
the 29th of June, that about 3000 of the enemy^s force 
had advanced to Chinhut, eight miles from the Residency. 
He recommended an immediate attack on this body, be- 
Sbre it could be reinforced, under the impression that to 
defeat it by a vigorous blow would produce a great moral 
effect, and improve the position of affairs jtt the capitaL 
A reconnaissance was accordiiigly made, buf the attack 
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was unhappily delayed for many hours, during which timo 
the whole body the enemy, with more than twenty 
guns, h4d joined me encampment at Chinhut. Our troops 
marched out rather late on the morning of the dOth of J une ; 
and being exposed without food to me si|prchmg rays of 
the sun, were exhausted before they reached the scene of 
action. Some of the native artillery drivers deserted to 
the enemy with their guns, or treacherously overturned 
them, an4 the whole of the native cavalry took to flight. 
Our small body of troops, exposed to twenty times their 
number, encountered a serious reverse. Sir Henry Law- 
rence, who accompanied the force, did all that the greatest 
valour or the most brilliant personal example could eSect, 
but the troops were overpowered and discomfited, and re-, 
treated fighting every inch of the way, closely pursued by 
the enemy, who were chocked only as they reached the 
iron bridge by the guns from the Kesidency. The effect 
of this action was disastrous beyond calculation. Our 
authority in the city, which had hitherto been well main- 
tained, wfs extinguished ; all the workmen deserted the 
EesideUcy foHifications on which they had laboured 
steadily; the collection of supplies was stopped ; and with- 
in a few hours the Residency itself was placed in a state 
oT siege, from which it was not relieved for four months 
and a half. 

Such the torrent of revolt which Havelock found 
himself suddenly called upon ^o stem. The resources 
which theGovommerIt of Indiafwere able to place Resource* 
at his disposal for the accomplishment of this w- SlSSSiftif**® 
dttous task were singularly inadequate to the 
exigency. His column was to consist of four Bhropean re- 
giments, to gradually collected at Allahabad ; but when 
he marched out of that statioif to the recapture of Cawnpore 
on the 7th of July, he had not more than 14O0rEuropean 
bayonets under his command and, until the arrival of 
reinforcements with General Outram, ten weeks after, was 
never able to muster a larger number around tho colours. 
Of these onlypne-fourth were armed with the Enfield rifle, 
the remainder still carriedT the old musket. Not only had 
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he BO horsed guns, but no caralry. Captain Maude, who 
commanded the artillery, had been dirfoted to ieave hie 
guns at Ceylon, and brought only thirty men With him,, 
and he was‘ obliged to equip six guns hast% taken from 
the arsenal at ^iTahabad as he best could. To supply the 
deficiency of artillerymen, thirty- one privates were selected 
from the 64th t^oot, who happened to have somC knowledge 
of gun drill ; and it was with the&e half-trained gunners 
and the sexagenarian Chunar invalids, and the^handful of 
royal artillerymen, that the force took the field? The guns, 
moreover, were drawn by undersized cart bullocks, unac- 
customed to the work, and totally unfitted for it ; and 
neither the commanding officer nor his siibordinates, 
from their ignorance of the language, were able to com- 
municate with the native drivers, except through an in- 
terpreter. To crown Havelock’s difficulties, the season 
of the year in which he was obliged to march was the 
month of July, when sweltering heat- alternates with 
drenching rain, and which had always been considered 
impracticable for military operations. He was thus re- 
quired to open a campaign at a time when it hhd been 
deemed necessary, according to immemorial usage in In- 
dia, to bring it to a close. But ho had now attained the 
summit of his wishes, — the independent command of a 
force which he could wield according to his own military 
judgment, — and the difficulties of the enterprise only 
served to strengthen his ardour. He entered upon his 
duties in the same spirit of dependence on Divine aid, and 
of personal resolution, which had marked his previous career 
in subordinate positions. I was yesterday (June 20th), 
he writes t6'Mrs Havelock, reappoin tped Brigadier-General, 
and leave for Allahabad by dawk as soon as possible. Sir 
Patrick Grant lost no time in recommending me for tl^is 
important command, the object of which is to relieve Cawn- 
j>ore, where Sir Hugh Wheeler is threatened, and Luck- 
now, where Sir Henry Lawrence is pressed. May God 
give me wisdom to fulfil the expectations of Government, 
and to restore .tranquillity in jthe disturbe<^ districts!^' 
He selected Lieut.-Colonel Fraser lytler for the post of 
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Deputy-ABsisfcaiit-Quarter-master General, and Captain 
Stuart ^eatson foir that of Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant 
General, and appointed his son, Lieut. Henry Havelock, 
Adjutant of the 10th Foot, his aide-de-camp. Knowing 
that the large supply o^ commissariat diaught cattle at 
Allahabad had been entirely lost during ^^he sack of the 
cantonment, he feared lest tBe progress of his column 
should be delayed for want of carriage, and he repre- 
sented to^povernment that the carts and bullocks on 
the grand trunk road were no longer necessary for the 
transport of troops, as there were no more to forward 
at present. He also stated, that the rains having now 
set in and the rivers being open, the water route would 
be preferable for the subsequent conveyance of rein- * 
forcements. On the road between Calcutta and» the 
Soane there were three large rivers, always subject 
during the rains to the most violent freshes, on the 
banka of which*troops might be detained for several days, 
wet, hnn^y, and possibly sick ; whereas in the steamers 
they,^Wjiud reach Allahabad in eighteen days, with their 
baggage and tents, and in health and spirits. He there- 
fore proposed that the carts and bullocks should be made 
over for the transport of ammunition, stores, and perhaps 
food, for the use of his column. He oven went so far as 
to suggest that it might be advantageous to forward the 
entire ertablishment of conveyances from the different 
stations to Allahabad. At all events, ho requested per- 
mission to appropriate all such as he found collected at 
and about Benares, as he fClt confident that unless ev«ry 
measure be adopted in anticipation, to render the column 
perfectly and instafltly efficient in this most important 
respect, delay was likely to qccur at a moment when every 
hour was precious, and pregnant with the fate ol,our coun- 
trymen/^ lie likewise solicited orders to make a liberal 
but discreet use of secret service money, to be accoi^- 
panied by a voucher from himself, on honour. It is partly 
to this circumstance that the singular Accuracy of lus in- 
formation in to be attrib^ited, as ho was thus enabled to < 
keep his scout department in a state of the highest effi- 
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ciency, through the bountiful rewards he bestowed ou his 
spies. ^ f 

Havelock left Calcutta on the evening of the 25th of 
Junoi and reached Benares on the 28th, the day idler the 
H»v«iock Cawnpore garrison ha^ been annihilated. At 
•SJfoSSlT that station he assumed the command of the ok- 
mh Juoe. pedition, and saw the first of the k*oops who 
were to compose his column, and minutely inspeotra their 
condition. A few hours after his arrival he tdiEbgraphed 
to Sir Patrick Grant, that he had no cavalry on which he 
could depend ; that such a force as his, on such an enter- 
prise, must be seriously crippled for want of this arm, 
since without a body of horse he should be unable even 
to reconnoitre. His first duty was to endeavour to supply 
this ^deficiency, and he asked permission to form a corps 
of volunteer cavalry, consisting of ** ofiBcers of regiments 
which had mutinied, or had been disbanded ; of indigo 
planters, of patrols, of burnt-out shopkeepers; in short, 
of all who were willing to join him.^^ The sanva evening 
he despatched a special messenger to Captain JVIaude, 
commanding the ^maU detachment of Royal Artillerymen 
whom he had passed the previous day on the road, re- 
questing him to hasten his progress, and authorizing him 
to seize and appropriate the first seven carriages of the 
Transit Company he should meet ; to put four artillery- 
men in each, allowing them only t-o halt for cooKng, and 
directing the drivers to guUop with all good speed to Al- 
lahabad. Till they anuved ho was unable to man a single 
I * eta and gu^u. The uBxt mo^ing he inspected the troops 
ai^the station on parade, and congratulated those 
Benares. distinguished themselves in suppress- 

ing the outbreak on the 4th ^f June. By tha^ day^s post 
he brought to the notice of the Commander-in- Chief tlfo 
gallant conduct on that occasion of the artillery under 
Major Olpherts, and of the detachment of the 10th Foot, 
under the command of Captain Norman, whose united 
efforts appeared, from the concurrent testimony of the 
officers who were present in the action, t6 Uhve been the 
means of saving the station. He particularly noticed the 
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exemplary conduct of Staff-Sergeant Bird of tlie Artillery, 
and exgreseed bit hope that some suitable acknowledgment 
might be bestowed on him. He was soon after rewarded 
with a commission. After having examined more par- 
ticularly the condition ^f the small body of European 
troops to be left at the station, and given*instructions for 
their guidance in case of emergency, he started in the 
evening for Allahabad, in company with Mr Riddell, the 
Postmastto-General, and reached it early on the morning 
of the 30th of June. 

On the night of his arrival at Allahabad, Havelock re- 
ceived a letter from his old friend and companion. Sir 
Henry La wrence, written immediately on hear- Havelock re- 
ing of his appointment. It conveyed to kirn a 
very accumte picture of the position of affairs at 
Lucknow, — before the unfortunate affair at Chinhut, which 
occurred three days after its date. 

“Lucknow, 27 June, 1857. 

“ My diar Havelock, — Captain Barrow’s letter to !Mr Gubbins 
of the S.'lrd, enclosing one to Mrs Court from Colonel Ueill, giv- 
ing the G. G.’s message, has just arrived. I recommend that no 
more than two Goork^ ' regiments come from Nepal Indeed I 
•would rather not see more than one regiment in Oude, and would 
rather have none yet ; it may be injurious that they should wit- 
ness the disorganized state of the countiy. Once we have a 
thousand more Europeans here we shall be all right. It will he 
a different thing if we* are allo^^d to reciuit in Nepal. In 
that case, I should be*happy to have 2000 or 3000 of them, but 
that will take time. I wrote to you fully to-day ” — [the Jitter 
never reached the General], — “ so need only repeat that we are 
snug enough in the ciiiy, and still hold the cantonment with 200 
Europeans, jnd about 150 Sepoys. This enables us to get sup- 
plies. Two irregular corps still stand by us, and will probably 
continue to io so, as Delhi has fallen,* but we do not reckon on 
them. I am very glad to hear you are coming up: 400 Euro- 
peans with four guns, 300 Sikhs, with 100 cavahy, will easily b«at 
everything at Cawnpore, as long as Wheeler holds his ground ; 
but if he is destroyed, your game will be difficult. I have a long 
letter from kifti of the 24tli ; he had then provisions for eigM or# 

♦ It did not foil, however, before the I4th September following. 
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ten days, I tun offering large bribes to parties to supply him, 
but am not sangnme of success. It is therefiire mmriuni 
that your detackment should not lose an hour. This is idSportant 
on your own account, and of vital importance on Wheeler^s, We 
are threatened by about ten regiments, which are concentrating 
about eighteen miles off. The taloofedars and semindars are feed- 
ing them, but few* have openly joined them. They have two of 
our nine-pounder batteries, and many native guns. Our position 
is safe enough; though they may knock the houses about our ears. 
If the irregulars and police are staunch, we will sasm the city 
from plunder. On your approach to Cawnpore, I wiH endeavour 
to co-operate with you ; but as long as so strong a force of muti- 
neers is close by, it will be impossible, as 1 have two positions to 
hold, and am unable to concentrate into one. Endeavours have 
been made to ipduce me to send 200 Europemis to Cawnpore, 
which*- would have been simply sacrificing the whole, and en- 
dangering Lucknow. I have been very anxious for the health of 
Europeans coming up at this season, but your long experience 
prevents the necessity of a word of advice. I cn/jlose a memonm- 
dum of events ; kindly send this on to the G. G. Koad and pass 
on the enclosed to the Commander-in-Chief. ^ 

“ Your detachment should be quickly followed by another 300 
or 400 Europeans, with four guns. liecoUect that you cannot 
reckon on supplies at Cawnpore. 

“ Yours, very sincerely, 

“ IL M. Lawrence. 

** Pray see to the Europeans liaving proper clothing. Jhe 84th 
came here in cloth. Our full strength ts now 630 H. M.’s 32nd.; 
50 H. M.’s 84th; and 64 •European artillerymen; total 744 
Europeans.” 

t 

In the memorandum which accompanied this letter, Sir Henry 
Lawrence statsd that “ the rebel force at Ga^uipore, according to 
all accounts, was composed of about 3000 infunt^gr and 1000 
cavalry. Wheeler had written to him in a most determined ton^ 
and would no doubt liold out to the last. Please God the force' 
front Allahabad, now wo hope on its way ” — [this alluded to the 
foKJe which Colonel NeiU had promised on the 18th to send], 
“ may arrive in time to save his giillant band. Wheeler men- 
tions having sent off five different communications to Allahabad. 
iWe lu)ld the Residency, Mucheo Bliaemn, and thti^ cantonments, 
and are strong in the two formmr positions. Wonld that we could 
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siifiootar Wlieeler, but tbe enemy bold all boatfi on the Cawnpore 
side* We are th:ftatened on aU sides by mutinous regiments of 
all annl^ tbe nearest force being nineteen miles off, at NawauV 
gunge, and daily increasing in numbers. The whole of Oude is 
more or less in a state of anarchy ^ all our outposts are gone ; and 
Lucknow and its vicinity*is the only position which represents 
the British Government. An addition of one European regiment 
and 100 artillerymen would enable us to go anywhere, and re- 
establish order in Oude ; but tUl this reinforcement arrives, we 
can only maintain ourselves in Lucknow alone.” 

The General found on reaching Allahabad that, under 
the express sanction of the authorities in Calcutta, arrange- 
ments had already been completed by Colonel 
Neill, for the despatch of a strong detachment to 
the relief of Cawnpore, and it had been ordered 
the evening before his arrival to march on the afternoon 
of the 30th. It was placed jinder the command of Major 
Renaud, of the Madras Fusiliers, a judicious and most 
enterpri|ing olKcer, and consisted of 400 Europeans, 800 
of thg Ferozepore Sikhs, 120 Native Irregular Caval^, 
and two 9-pounders. The whole body commenced its 
march at 4 p.m. of the 30th. On the 3rd of July the 
• General sent 100 Europeans, in the only steamer at his 
disposal, up the Ganges, to communicate with Major Re- 
naud^s column during its progress, and to cover its fiank. 
The equipment of that column had exhausted all the car- 
riage at the statior^ The districts to the west and north 
of Allahabad were in the hands of the enemy, and it was 
only in the direction of Benares, that a supply of (Arts, 
bullocks, hackeries, camels, and other meanj of transport 
could be procured.* They came up tardily, notwithstand- 
ing the e^rtions of the l^cal and commissariat officers, 
^ud the Ggneral was impatiently detained at Allahabad 
for seven days after the departure of Renaud’s column. 

Meanwhile, authority was received from Calcutta J;o 
raise a body of Volunteer Cavalry, and it was placed 
under the command of Captain Lusada Barrow, 
of the 5tt •Madras Light Cavalry. The 78th 
Highlanders had left Hidia for the Persian expedition in 
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their woollen clothing, and arrived with no other dress in 
Calcutta ; but no arrangements were made^ther© to &irmsh 
them with garments suited to the month of July^ idtnough 
there was the complete establishment of the army clothing 
agent at the Presidency. Everyi, exertion was therefore 
made by the General to 8Up]^ly them with a lighter dress, 
fitted to a march with the thermometer above 100®* Na. 
tive contractors were set to work with all pronmtitude, 
but in spite of every exertion, many men were qmiged to 
leave Allahabad in their woollen tunics; and the 78th 
Highlanders fought every battle in this campaign in that 
dress. The morning after his arrival at Allahabad, the 
General made the circuit of the fortifications in company 
with Lieut. Paririck Stewart, of the Engineers, and after 
having diligently inspected them, gave minute instructions 
for strengthening certain weak points, of which he left 
written details with Colonel Neill. 

At 1 A.M. on the 3rd of July, Lieut. ChAlmers of the 
45th Native Infantry, and one of the first of th^ officers 
inteinwnott who had volunteered to serve as a private jp the 
Voluntecr Cavalry, rode in from Major Benaud^s 
detachment with intelligence of the dostruction. 
of Sir Hugh Whoeleris force at Cawnpore. In the after- 
noon of the same day, twp spies, who had been sent by 
Sir Henry Lawrence to Cawnpore, and had witnessed the 
massacre, came into Allahabad, ant^. confirmed the^'dismal 
intelligence. They were c separately ,and minutely ex- 
amined by the General and the officers of his staff, and as 
no discrepancy was discovered in their testimony, it was 
considered t^^ be authentic. Sir Hugh had informed Sir 
Henry Lawrence, on the 24th of June,^hat his provisions 
would last for eight or ten day^^ but the incessant shower 
of balls and red-hot shot which the insurgents poured into» 
the intrenchment became intolerable, and the besieged 
were driven at last most reluctantly to a compromise, by 
the heart-rending sight of the torture endured by the 
women and children, and by the absence of any intelli- 
gence of an attempt to relieve them. There is,^o record 
of such fearful sufferings as that garrison enduf^ed with 
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the most exeniplary fortitude during the last ten days of 
its e:mtence. sOf the 870 persons who had survived the 
desolating cannonade of more than three weeks, 330 were 
women and children. When reduced to th{^ last extrem- 
ity, JSfana Sahib sent a message to Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
onering the garrison a safe-conduct t<j Allahabad, with 
permission to take their baggage, arms, and ammunition 
with them, on condition that he would capitulate. Sir 
Hugh most reluctantly accepted the overture, but only 
because it held out a hope of saving the heroic women 
and the tender children from a lingering death. The Nana 
took an oath on the water of the Ganges, the most sacred 
that a Hindoo and a Brahmin can utter, to be faithful to 
his engagement. Boats were provided liy him, and the 
women and children were conveyed to them in vehicles, 
in some cases with every expression of sympathy and so- 
licitude for their welfare. , Every heart now beat high 
with the certainty of deliverance ; but no sooner had the 
whole garty been seated in the boats, than three signal 
guns were fired, and a destructive fire was opened on the 
helpless fugitives from cannon planted on the shore, and 
hitherto concealed along the bank, as well as from the 
, firelocks of the Nanais soldiers. The shrieks of the women 
and cries of the children wore di’owncd by the rattle of 
musketry, and the roar of the guns, and the yells of the 
hell-hmxnds now let loose on them. I'he massacre was a 
preconocrted perfidy * it has since become evident, by the 
discovery of the document, that an order had been sent 
to the commandant of the mutinous 17th Native Infiftitry, 
and some irregular cavalry then on the Oude bank, to fire 
on any of the fugitives who might attempt to land. The 
whole pa#ty was treacherously butchered, with the ex- 
ception of^two hundred and ten women and children, wdio 
were taken back to the town and reserved for future de- 
struction. This atrocity was perpetrated on the 27t!kof 
June, before Grenoral Havelock had assumed charge of 
his column, and while he was on his journey from Cal- 
cutta to 5euares. It appears that Colonel Neill had writ^ 
ten to Sir Henry Lawrence from Allahabad, on the 18th 
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of June, and again on the 23rdj to annotmcfe his intention 
to despatch immediately a force of 400 Buil^^eans an^ 800 
Sikhs for the relief of Cawnpore. That force did not 
march out of Allahabad before the 80th, Whether it 
would have been in time to kvert the massacre if it had 
been sent forward according to Colonel NeilFs original 
resolution, may be a questionable point. ^ 

Immediately on receiving what he considered indubit^ 
able evidence of this massacre, the General telegraphed 
the dismal tidings to Sir Patrick Grant. 

“ If the report,” he said, be correct, which there is too much 
reason to believe, we have lost Cawnpore, an important point on 
iTjeGmerai gmat line of Communication, and the place from 
Sathe*' which cilone Lucknow can be succoured, for it would 
hardly be possible at this season of the year to operate 
niander-?™" ou tlic cross loads. Afy duty is therefore to endeavour 
to retake Cawnpore, to the accomplishment of which 
I will hend every effort. I advance along the trunk road as 
soon as I can imite 1400 British infantry to a battery of six well- 
equipped guns. Lawrence is confident of holding oht for a 
month. Lieut. -Col. Ncjill, whose high qualities I cannolf suffi- 
ciently praise, will follow vuth another column as soon as it can he 
organized, and this fort left in proper hands. I should have 
preferred to move the whole of the troops together, but the relief ’ 
of Lucknow is an affair of time, and I cannot hazard its fall by 
waiting for the organization of ^H'^eiU’s column. "We urgently 
ivant here more artillerymen, both for .the equipment bf field 
batteries, and tlie defence of this place. I would also' observe 
that, with every hope of ultimate success, it appears to me on the 
cards, ‘that for some weeks or months we might possess nothing 
witlun the Jumna but the forts pf Agra, Allahabad, and Chunar. 

I would therefore suggest that gun-boats anA armed steamers he 
sent up speedily to aid in keeping open the navigation of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. The arrival of the troops fmm China, ^ 
and the complete success of Sir Henry Barnard, would speedily 
change the whole state of affairs. But we cannot fix a date for 
ei tiller of these events, and it seems reasonable to provide agomst 
the worst that may happen in the mean time.” 

Lieut. Chalmers was sent back to Major Etoaud, with 
an acknowledgment of his letter of the previous day, whidh^ 
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as the Gbn^ral remarked, appeared to leave no doubt of 
tbe destruetiom of the Cawupore f^ce, Halt, there- 
fore,^ he said, at Lohanga, and keep a good look-out to 
rear, front, and flanks. I will then strongly reinforce you 
with the column that is to march to-morrow, the 4th in- 
stant. Bum no mor^ villages, unless actually occupied 
by insurgents, and spare yt)ur European troops as much 
as possibl©.^^ But the General had reckoned without 
his hoafc^ when he determined to start on the 4th. The 
carriage cattle, which was indispensable to the success of 
his operations, came in slowly by driblets, and it was be- 
yond his power to expedite the collection of them. Im- 

i )atient as ne was to advance, he was detained three days 
onger at Allahabad, during which tim^ he received -a 
small reinforcement of the 78th Highlanders, fresh from 
the banks of the Euphrates, under the command of Colo- 
nel Hamilton. But he was ^mortified to discover that the 
oflScer in command of the irregular cavalry which had ac- 
companied Major Renaud, had been permitted to take 
with him from Allahabad more than thirty of the best 
Government stud horses for the use of his men, in lieu of 
their own hacks, and to mount any recruits he might pick 
up on the route. ^ The horses thus made over to men of 
doubtful fidelity were urgently required by the General 
for the teams of his guns, as well as for his volunteer ca- 
valry,«the ranks of which had begun to fill, as soon ks 
Government had sanctioned ijs formation. 

It was felt to bo a very serious misfortune, that at this 
critical juncture the rail from Allahabad to Cawnpoiae was 
not found complete. The work might have been i„coinpJeMoii 
finished, without any difficulty, at the begidhing ^adTocllL- 
of the y«ar, but it had been retarded by the 1*“^* 
p injudiciou|; interference ot* the controlling officers of Go- 
vernment, who were simply military engineers, with the 
civil engineers of the railway establishment. If the Com- 
pany had been in a position to open it at the expected 
time, it is possible that the massacre of Cawnpore might 
have beqn* prevented,.and the relief of Lucknow effected 
before the whole country was in a state of revolt. Only 
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forty miles had been completed to Lobanga j but the pbiv 
tion of the Ene near Allahabad had been seriously injured 
by the insurgents. Ihe General considered it of the^^reat* 
est importance to his future operations to heap even this 
limited section open for the transmission of stores aud 
troops. Mr Betagh, the resident Engineer, was therefore 
directed to proceed on a tour of inspection, and on his 
return from Lohanga was officially complimented hy the 
General on the judgment, promptitude, and vigour which 
he had exhibited in this enterprise. Owing to the de- 
struction of the engines, it was impossible to use the line 
as a railway, but it was found invaluable as a tram-road ; 
and a coips of native labourers was organized for the 
draught of the carriages. 

During his aetention at Allahabad, the General had 
omitted no effort to provide for the efficiency of the force. 
TheGenoroi He attended himself to the minute details of 
ttiwogoMon every arrangement. Two or three times during 
July. ** the day he received reports from the heads of 
departments, and likewise personally inspected the pro- 
» gress of equipment. His orders were always distinc't and 
concise, and generally conveyed in writing ; but he saw 
to the execution of them himself. On the 7th, the organ- 
ization of the force was completed ; the baggage lay on 
the ground ready packed, and only awaiting the means of 
transport ; and the distribution of the carriage, ar, it ar- 
rived, was finished only a moments before the column 
commenced its march. The force consisted of about a 
thousand bayonets, from four European regiments ; the 
64th, the 78th Highlanders, the 84th Foot, and the 1st 
Madras FusiKers, with 130 of Lieut,- Brayser^s Sikhs, 
about eighteen Volunteer Cavalry, and six guns. This 
little band was at length enabifed to start on the expedi-* 
tion at four o^clock in the afternoon. It was a dull and 
dismal day, and the force began its march under the most 
unpromising auspices. As the column defiled through 
the town, the natives are said to have hastened to their 
doors, and greeted it with maligng»nt scowls, iljpugh the 
remembrance of Colonel Ifeill^s executions effectually pre- 
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vented any tangible demonstration of hatred. But the 
troops were soqp subjected to a more serious inconveni- 
ence than the malice of a disaffected population. They 
had not marched a quarter of a mile before they encoun- 
tered the soldier^s greatest, enemy/^ — deluge pf rain. 
Thq column was haltedrfor the night, after it had marched 
about three hours. The draught cattle; entirely unused 
to work, had not been able to keep up with the troops ; 
the tents had not all arrived ; and too many of the men 
were constrained to pass the night without shelter on the 
saturated earth. 

As the General had no doubt that Cawnpore had fallen, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence^s exigency did not appear from 
his letter of the 27th of June, written before the 
conflict at Chinhut, to be pressing, the froops dap. 
advanced leisurely for the first three days, making only 
ordinary marches of about eight miles a day. The 64th 
and the 78th^Highlanders were robust and well-seasoned 
soldiers, but thpy had been cooped up in steamers for 
more than six weeks, and required some practice to regain 
the facility of marching. Among the Madras Fusiliers, 
however, there wore nearly three hundred recruits, totally 
unaccustomed to the hardships of a campaign, and the road 
was lined with the disabled and foot-sore men of this re- 
giment on the first march ; it became necessary therefore 
gradutj^ly to inure them to the severe duties before them, 
Ihe report of the fall of Cawnpore, which the General had 
telegraphed to Calcutta, was not at first credited by the 
public authorities there. Colonel Neill had at the same 
time telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant, that he believed the 
report to be a me^p artifice of the enemy, te prevent the 
advance oj our force. The Commander-in-Chie^ adopting 
this view of the case, hadweguested the General to order 
"TMajor Beifaud to push on with his detachment ; and he 
accordingly proceeded cautiously beyond Lohanga. But 
fresh evidence of the truth of the report was now broujfht 
in, and the position of Major Benaud became an object of 
much solicifiude to the Genei^l, who had received accurate 
intelligente of the mcfrements of the enemy after thd 
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massacre, and he considered it necessary to advance irith 
forced marches to his support* And heiie it may be re* 
marked, that the General always regarded his intelMgence 
department of paramount importance, and sp^ed no ef- 
fort to obtain the most authentic reports of ihe position 
and movements of the enemy. <By a liberal use of ^ the 
secret service money which had by his forethought been 
placed by Government at his disposal, he was able to 
command the services of numerous spies, whos^^ reports 
were collated and sifted with great judgment by himself 
and his staff, more especially under the active and intelli- 
gent superintendence of Colonel Tytler, the Boputy-^As- 
sistant Quarter-Master-General. This department was, 
therefore, seldom at fault, and he was never taken by snr^ 
prise.^ Indeed, it was found on more than one occasion 
that, notwithstanding the superior advantages possessed 
by the enemy for obtaining information from their sym- 
pathizing countrymen, they were often less accurately ap- 
prized of his movements than he was of ^ theirs. He was 
now informed that the insurgents were advancin^^in great 
force and with rapid strides on Miyor Renaud^s column. 
Nana Sahib, after the massacre of Sir Hugh Wheeler's 
force, had proclaimed himself Peishwa, or sovereign of 
the Mahrattas, and had fired a royal salute on bis acces- 
sion to that dignity. He had advised the troops collected 
around his standard to advance, and annihilate th^ hand- 
ful of Englishmen moving up towards Cawnpore; to take 
possession of Allahabad, and then to s'weep down on Cal- 
cutti^, and assist him in establishing a Hindoo djmasty in 
our own metropolis. The General considered it imprudent 
to order Major Renaud to fall back pn the main body, 
lest the moral effect of any such retrograde mgvement at 
this juncture should prove injurious. He directed him^ 
therefore, to halt immediately on the arrival Uf his com^ 
munication. The enemy's force now moving down to 
Allahabad was estimated at the time at 3500 re^lar Se- 
poys, strengthened by a mass of new levies, with ^ns 
freely drawn from the magazine at Cawnppre. Major 
'^Eenaud'jg force consisted only of 400 Europ^tos, Bomo 
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irregular cavalry, and 300 Sikhs. The fidelity of the lat- 
ter, which had n<it been tested in a conflict with the enemy, 
was dolibtfal, and the fact of their forming nearly one half 
the force was supposed by the General to present a strong 
temptation to go over to the enemy ; the irregular horse 
was more than suspected of sympathy with the mutineers, 
and half the gunners were «iatives. Tlfe destruction of 
Major Renaud's column appeared, therefore, inevitable, if 
it came into collision with the rebel force ; and such a 
disaster at the commencement of operations might be 
in*etrievablo. On the 11th of July the Generars little 
band had marched fifteen miles t¥om Synoe, and the men 
had suffered severel}^ from fatigue and exposure. The 
medical officers urgently advised him to Ijalt, and allow 
them to rest, but he felt tho preponderating necesiiity of 
rescuing the advanced column from its perilous position. 
The troops thorefoi‘e struck their tents at eleven r.M,, and 
marched at midnight; and ‘about an hour after, in the 
clear moonlight, came up with the Majorca detachment, 
which, after the junction, marched on with them to Be- 
linda, libout four miles short of Futtehpore, reaching it 
about seven in the morning. 

After these fatiguing marches, tho General, no longer 
anxious regarding Major Renaud^s detachment, was de- 
sirouKS of halting on the 12th, and giving the troops the 
repose ^icy needed before their first encounter luttieof 
with tho enemy. Thtfro was an impression in 
the camp that the Rebels might be expected to arrive at 
Puttchpore in the course of the day, and halt there. Cplo- 
nel Tytler was sent on to reconnoitre, and having advanced 
two miles, mot two rf^pies who had been sent 1^ Sir Henry 
Lawrence tp Cawnporo, with instructions to proceed on to 
general Havelock, and deicer the information they could 
collect. Tfiey related that tho enemy had just arrived at 
Puttchpore, and were employed in encamping themselves. 
Colonel Tytler sent them on immediately to tho General, 
and continued his own advance towards the eneniy^s po- 
sition. As soon as he a-jid his escort were perceived, the 
rebels, supposing that they had before them only the 
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weak column of Major Renaud, rushed forward to engage 
it, without giving themselves time for^any formation. 
This precipitation proved fatal to them. Our men had 
been marching and under arms for nine hours, and were 
preparing to cook a meal ; the two spies were making 
their report to the General, when ft 24-pounder shot, which 
the enemy aimed at Colonel Tytler, came on with its whiz- 
zing sound, and struck the ground within two hundred 
yards of the spot where the General was standipg. l^he 
troops immediately left their cooking utensils and flew to 
arms, and fell into their ranks. The enemy^s horse then 
came rushing across the plain in frantic haste, with loud 
chehrs and shouts, till they were near enough to perceive 
the British pjialanx. Instead of the handful of which 
they expected to make an easy prey, they suddenly dis- 
covered the British regiments and eight guns, drawn up 
in perfect order, and steadily awaiting the attack, on vrhich 
they at once drew rein, as if struck by a palay. It would 
have been injurious to the morale of my troops, wrote the 
General, to allow them to be thus bearded, and so I de- 
termined at once to bring on a general action.^^ But the 
report of this, the first of the GeneraTs series of victories, 
must be given in the words of his own despatch. After 
noticing tus junction with Major Renaud, ho proceeds to 
say : — 

K' 

Our information had been better than that of the enemy, for 
when Lieut. -Col. Tytler pushed a reconnaissance u}> to the town 
P on evidently supposed they had only Major Eenaud’s 
gallant but small force in their front j for after firing 
onjvthe Licut,-CoL and his escort, they insolently 
pushed forward two guns, and a force of infantry and cavalry 
cannonaded our front, and threatqped our flank. ^ 

“ I wished earnestly to give our harassed soldicra rest, and feo 
waited until this ebullition should expend itself, making no 
cgunter-disposition beyond posting a hundred Enfield riflemen of 
the 64th in an advanced copse. But the enemy maintained his 
attack with the audacity which his first supposition had inspired, 
and my inertness fostered. It woul^ have injured the morale of 
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fny troops to permit them thus to he bearded ; so I determined at 
once to bring on ah action. 

“ Futikehpore constitutes a position of no small strength. The 
hard and dry grand trunk road subdivides it, and is the only 
means of convenient access, for the^plains on both sides are covered 
at this season by heavy lodgments of water, to the depth of two, 
three, and four feet. It is surrounded by gafden enclosures of 
great strength, with high walls, and has within it many houses of 
good masonry. In front of the swamps are hillocks, villages, and 
mangoG-groves, wliich the enemy already occupied in force. 

I estimate his number at 3500, with twelve brass and iron 
guns. 

I made my dispositions. The guns, now eight in number, 
were formed on and close to the chaiissee in the centre, under 
Captain Maude, E.A., protected and aided by one hundrecl 
Enfield riflemen of the Cith. The detachments of infantrf were, 
at the same moment, thrown into a line of quarter distance 
columns, at (hiploying distance,^ and tlius advanced in 6uppoi*t, 
covered at discr^ion by Enfield skirmishers. The small force of 
volunteers and irregular cavalry moved forward on the flanks on 
harder ground. 

“ I might say that in ten minutes the action was decided, for 
in that short space of time the spirit of the enemy was entirely 
subdued. The rifle fire, reaching them at an unexpected distance, 
filled them with dismay ; and when Captain Maude was enabled 
to push liis guns through flank and swamps, to point blank range, 
his surprisingly accurate Are demolished their little remaining 
confidenih. In a momoi^t three guns were abandoned to us on 
the chaussee, and the force advanced steadily, driving the enemy 
before it at every point. 

“ Major Ecnaud won a hillock on the right in good style, •and 
struggled on through the inundation. The 78th in extension 
kept up his communication with the centre ; tfte 64th gave 
strength to the centre and left ; on the left, the 84th and regi- 
ijjent of Ferozepore pressed bafle the enemy’s right, 

“ As we nfoved fon\’'ard, the enemy’s guns continued to fall 
into our hands, and then in succession they were driven from the 
garden enclosures, from a strong barricade on the road, from the 
town wall, into, and through, out of, and beyond the town. 
They endeavoured to make a stand a mile in advance of it. My 
troops were tn* such a state exhaustion, that I almost despaired* 
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of diiving them farther. At the Fame time, the mutineers of the 
2nd Cayalry made an effort to renew the coAibat by charging, 
with some success, our irregular horse, whose disposition flirough- 
out the fight was, I regret to say, worse than doubtful. But 
again our guns and rifletnen x^ere with great labour pushed to 
the front. Their fire soon put the o5eniy to final and irretriev- 
able flight, and my force took up its present position in triumph, 
and parked twelve captured guns. • 

“I must endeavour in this hasty despatch to do^^ustice to 
those who led the troops to this easy victory. Pirst^m the list, 
1 must place Bonaud, whose exertions at the head of the 

advanced column I cannot sufficiently imiise. Jlis coolness and 
conduct in the action are equally entitled to rny highest commend- 
ation. I hope that it will he in the po\N\T of His Excellciny 
the Commandei^iri-Chief to bring speedily to the notice of his 
Iioyal*'Highiiess, the Genenil Commanding-in-Cliief, the courage 
and skill of Captain Maude, TLA. J have seen some artillery 
flghts in my time, hut nevc'r beheld guns better served, or 
practice more effective than that fff njy battery under tliis olficer. 

“ Colonel Hamilton led bis Highlanders well, and they fol- 
low’ed him fnll of s])irit and devotion. 1 havt* every reason t<) be 
satisfied with the condnet in this combat of Major Steiiin^ at the 
head of the 64th : of ]a<>utenant Ayton, in ciominand of the 84th 
detachment ; of Captain Bnisycr, of the regiment of Ferozepore ; 
of Captain Barrow, leading the Vo]uni(‘er Cavalry; and Lieut.* 
Palliser, at the head of the Irregular Horse 

‘‘I have next to speak of the staff: (,'aptain BeatsoiL Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-0 (‘iieral, has givfui, me entire satislaction in 
the performaiLce of his ordiiiAr^^ duties, and I was much gi'atified 
by his boldness and activity in tlu^ figld. Lieut. -Colonel Q^ytler 
is indefatigable and most intelligent in a splu-re of duty entirely 
new to l)im. Captain M'Boaifs c(»mmissariat arrangements, 
chiefly with tTie advanced column, have hiVhei’to been every way 
successful. My orders "were egm’eyed in the field boldly, 
actively, and intelligmitly by my aid-de-camp, Lieut. Havelock, 
10th Foot, and the following officei-s : — Lieut. Morland, let 
Fusiliers ; Ineut. Moorsom, H. M. 52nd Light Infantry; Captain 
S^lieehy, H. M. 81st regiment ; Captain Russell, Engineers ; and 
Captain 

‘‘ I enclose the list of casualties, tl\e lightest, J suppose, that 
* ever accompanied the announcement* of such a success. Twelve 
British soldiers were struck down by the sun, and never rose 
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again. But our fight was fought, neither with musket nor 
bayonet, nor sabi®, but wuth E^eld rifles and cannon : so we 
lost no^en. 

“ The enemy’s fire scarcely touched us ; ours, for four hours, 
allowed him no repose.” 

• 

The battle of Futtehpore.was the first action with the 
rebel soldiery in which our arms had been triumphant. 
Hitherto events had ffone uniformly against us. B^marka on 
For two months the insurgents had spread de- Futtehpore. 
solation through our fairest provinces, and a feeling of 
deep despondency pervaded the whole of the European 
community in India. This victory was the first check in 
their rampant career which they had received in the opQn 
field, and it brought the first ray of hope fo the minds of 
our fellow-countrymen in India. To use the emphatic 
language of Lord Ellonborough in his notification after 
the battle of Jollalabad, in which, though unknown to him, 
Havelock had borne so great a share, Victory now re- 
turned to the ranks of the army.’^ This was, moreover, 
the first engagement in which Havelock had been his own 
general, and not merely the military mentor of others. 
He immediately sat down and wrote thus to his wife on 
the Rhine : — 

One of the prayers oft repeated throughout my life since my 
school ^ays has been answered, ami I have lived to command in 
a successful action. I ftiust refer^you for the particu- Letter to 
lars to my dt'spatell? 1 will here only say, that I 
inarched down on this place yesterday morning, Sxm- 
day the 1 2th (battle of tlie Boyne), with harassed troops, intend- 
ing to attack the cjieiuy next day ; but their fi^te led them on. 
Out they ^allied and insulted my camp ; whereupon I deter- 
mined to try an immediate action. 

* “We fought, and I may say that in ten minutes’ the affair was 
decided ; for in that sliort time our Enfield rifles and cannon had 
tfiken all conceit of light out of the mutineers. Among tl^cm 
was the 56th, the very regiment which I led at Mahanijpore. I 
challenged them : ‘ There’s some of you that have beheld me 
fighting ; try upon yourselves what you have seen in me.’ ^ 

“ But away udth vain glory! Thanks to Almighty Grod, who 
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gave me the victory. I captured in four hours eleven guns, and 
scattered the enemy’s whole force to the vunds. c I now march to 
retake Cawnpore, where, alas ! our troops have heen treacbbroiisly 
destroyed ; and to succour Lawrence at Lucknow. Norris would 
have rejoiced, and so would dear old Julius Hare, if he had sur- 
vived to see the day. Harry was in tthe thickest of the fight, 
but, God be praised, escaped unlyirt.” 

The troopSj wearied by a march of twenty-four miles, 
and an engagement of four hours, without having tasted 
food since the preceding afternoon, sank down Exhausted 
on the ground, a mile beyond the spot where the 
enemy had made their last stand. The next day, the 
Order of the 13th of Julj, the force obtained repose, and the 
Sifopifter General issued the first of his spirit-stirring 

the battle.^ OrdcrS : 

“ General 'Havelock thanks his soldiers for tlieir arduous exer- 
tions of yesterday, which produced in four liours tlie strange re- 
sult of a rebel army driven from a strong position, eleven gims 
captured, and their whole force scattere(l to the winds, without 
the loss of a single Eritish soldier. To what is this astounding 
effect to be attributed] To the fire of J'ritisli artillery, exceeding 
in rapidity and precision all that tlic Erigadier has ever witnessed' 
in his not sliort career ; to the power of the Enfield rifle in Eritish 
hands ; to Eritish pluck, that great quality which has survived 
the vicissitudes of the hour, and gained intensity from tlie crisis ; 
and to the blessing of Almigldy God on a most rigliteoqp cause, 
the cause of justice, hmnanity, truth, a,nd good government in 
India.” •• 

It was a novelty in India to see an Order of the day 
ascribing victory to ^^tho blessing of Almighty God; ' 
but if any ware disposed to ridicule this revival of Crom- 
well’s Puritanism, they were soon satisfied that i,t was also 
accompanied with no small portion of the military geniu^ 
and energy of the Puritan generals. The GAioral pro- 
ceeded to promote Kalka Singh, a private in the Native 
Artillery, to a superior grade for his conspicuous gallantry; 
and ho ordered the gratuity of a month^s pay to be issued 
to the bullock-drivers, who were not enlisted i|oldiers, but 
liatives picked up by the commissariat officers wherever 
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they could be found, for their excellent conduct in action; 
and a larger d 4 )nation to their sirdars^ or chiefs, whose 
behaviour had been particularly conspicuous.” The day 
of repose was passed by the General in reorganizing his 
Artillery. Eleven guns had been captured from the 
enemy ; and those of Iftrger calibre were now exchanged 
for the lighter pieces brought from Allahabad. IVo 
9-pounders and a 24-pound howitzer wore added to the 
train, w];iich brought its strength up to ten serviceable 
guns ; the rest of the captured cannon, for which he had 
no draught cattle, were burst. 

Colonel Neill was apprehensive of an attack on Allaha- 
bad, and had importuned the General to send back the 
invalid artillerymen and the Sikh regiment^ But ne sends b^k 
he considered that the defeat of the enemy at 
Futtehpore would greatly diminish the risk of an 
attack on Allahabad from above, while the amval from 
time to time, of small detachments of European troops 
from Calcutta would soi*ve to increase its security. Ho 
was anxious, moreover, to spare his European troops all 
unnecessary exposure to the sun, and required the Sikh 
troops for fatigue duties. He, therefore, sent, back only 
a hundred of them, directing that one half the number 
should be employed in guarding the railway station at 
Lohanga, and the other in reinforcing the garrison at Al- 
lahabad, But he peremptorily refused to part with a 
single artilleryman, although^ the Commander-in- Chief, 
not acquainted with the exigencies of his position, had 
expressed his hope that the veteran artillerymen, v^iose 
infinnities, poor fellows, disabled them from any exertion 
in rapid marchings might have been sent bsAjk to Allaha- 
bad, and ^leir places supplied, if necessary, from the Eu- 
j'opean Infiuitry, who weri the greatest profijcients in the 
gun drill.^ But the General had now ten guns with his 
force, and only seventy regular artillerymen, including 
the invalids, and thirty-one trained infantry. He replied, 
therefore, to Sir Patrick Grant, that he could not dispense 
with the seiftvices of the pld gunners, and that he had always 
husbanded their strength, never allowing them to be fa- 
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tigued by marching, but conveying them on ambulances 
in the rear of their guns, thus bringing them up fresh and 
vigorous into action. o 

On the 14th, the troops marched forward without meet- 
ing an enemy. The misconduct of the small body of Ir* 
Wsraament regular Cavalry had now become so palpable^ 
larCavS^ tliat thfe General deemed it no longer safe to take 
them into action. In the engagement of Fufetehpore, they 
had been ordered to charge the mutinous 2nu payalry, 
but only twelve followed their commanding officer, Lieut, 
Palliser, whose blind confidence in his men and gallant 
spirit carried him headlong into the midst of the enemy, 
without a glance behind to ascertain if he w^as supported. 
There he was ovcrj>ow’ered, and knocked ofi‘ his horse, and 
would^ inevitably have been cut to pieces, had he not been 
rescued by the devoted gallantry of his native Ressilclar, 
who sacrificed his own life in endeavouring to save that 
of his leader. The remainder of his corps jeithor turned 
to the rear, or joined the ranks of the enemy. This ex- 
hibition of treachery produced a hasty order from* Captain 
Bcatsoii to the skirmishers of the Madras Fusiliers, to fire 
upon them, but it was immediately recalled. On tho line 
of march, on tho 14th, the Irregular Cavalry were placed 
over the baggage; but they created a false alarm, and 
endeavoured to drive it to the rear, evidently with the 
view of plundering it, and making ofi* to the rebels.^ When 
the force halted on the 14th, the Gieneral directed that 
they should all be dismounted and disarmed, and that their 
horses should be made over to Captain Barrow, for his 
Volunteer Cavalry. The composition and the services of 
this gallant body are thus graphically, described by one 
of its own officers : — New to the country, new to the 
service, uuaccustomed to roughing it, brought up in every^ 
luxury, and led to believe that on their amvAl in India 
the}^ would have the samo, these young officers (deprived 
of Employment by the mutiny of their regiments) willingly 
throw themselves into the thick of the work, often with- 
out a tent or cover of any sort to shelter the^(i from the 
fain or sun, with bad provisions and hard work.* Side by 
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side with the privates they took their turn of duty, and 
side by side with them they fought, were wounded, and 
some ^f them died. When we got into Lucknow, and 
were useless as cavalry, they cheerfully took the musket, 
and night and day, at one of the most important posts, 
did sentry duty with tlfb men. Well and nobly they did 
their duty ; and proud may those boys be when they point 
to the meM* on their breast and say, ^ I won this while 
serving^s a private in the field.^ 

Early on the morning of the 1 5th, the little force again 
began its march, and arrived in front of the village of 
Aong a little after daybreak, when it was found »t 
that the enemy were in position with two 9- 
pounders, behind an intreuchmont throwji up across the 
road. After a reconnaissance, the General gave Golonel 
Tytler the command of a strong advanced guard, consist- 
ing of about a third of thQ force, while he himself took 
charge of the main body to protect the baggage, which 
the enemy^s cavalrj^, hovering on both flanks, showed a 
determiifation to attack. Colonel Tytler found the enemy 
strongly posted in gardens and enclosures. On the 
advance of the Volunteer Cavalry, the two guns of the 
enemy behind the intrcnchment opened fire. Some delay 
having necessarily occurred while the Colonel was com- 
pleting his dispositions, the rebel Sepoys, misinterpreting 
the cause of it, advanced boldly to the attack, as if con- 
fident of victory, and tbok the ijiitiative by moving forward 
to a village about 2f)0 yards in front of their position. The 
Madras Fusiliers were ordered to drive them out, vihich 
theyquickly accomplished in the most gallant style, under 
the command of Major Eenaud. But the* success was 
dearly puuchased by the loss of that able and intrepid 
^Idier, who received a wound in his thigh, of which he 
died three ^ays after. Colonel Tytler then gradually ad- 
vanced his whole force, and plpng the rebels with ^jis 
superior artillery, whenever the ground would admit of 
its use, drove them from their position, which they aban- 
doned wit^ precipitatioij. Meanwhile large bodies of th^ 
enemy^s cavalry repeatedly essayed to cut in on the main 
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force, Tinder the personal command of the General, and 
plunder the baggage, but every assault wlis repelled, and 
not a single article was lost. The cavalry of the ^rebels, 
seeing the infantry routed, followed them in their flight, 
and the road was thickly strdwed for miles with abandoned 
tents, carts, baggage, and military stores. It was on 
such occasions that the want "of cavalry was moat acutely 
felt. Two squadrons of British dragoons* oti this day 
would have been worth a brigade of infantry, t 

The troops were now halted for breakfast, for which a 
five hours^ march and a fatiguing action had given them 
a keen relish. From the commencement of his 
pJndw^aud- advaiico from Allahabad, the bridge over the 
Pandoo nuddee, or river, which lay in his route to 
Cawnpore, had been an object of great anxiety to the 
General. This little stream, though only sixty or seventy 
yards wide, and generally fordable, was now swelled by 
the periodical rains, and had become impassable. In a 
military point of view it was still more formidable from the 
circumstance of its flowing at the bottom of a deep ravine. 
The General had no pontoons, and, amidst a hostile ‘popu- 
lation, there was no hope of being able to procure boats. 
If therefore the fine masonry bridge over it were broken 
down, his progress to Cawnpore might be indefinitely 
retarded. The appearance of the enemy at Aong, a few 
miles distant from it, assured him that up to the juried of 
the engagement the bridge was Entire. But while the 
force halted for its meal, information was brought by his 
spier, that the enemy, after having been routed by Colonel 
Tytler, who had lost sight of them while halting for the 
main body, h*ad rallied at the bridge head, on the farther 
side of the river, and were pre^paring to blow ^t up. He 
felt that not a moment was to be lost ; and ^hough thr 
troops were completely exhausted by a long march and a 
seyere action under a nearly vertical sun, and had been 
unable to prepare a meal, he called on them to rise and 
advance. In the unquestioning spirit of confidence which 
Jiis well-known care for their welfare, equally with his own 
self-denying example, inspired, they sprung up with the 
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greatest alacrity. Those who know British soldiers can 
estimate the value of the cheerful obedience which they 
now displayed, and which is always exhibited under a 
leader who has shown himself worthy of the men he com- 
mands. After another march of two hours, they came 
suddenly under fire fronf the bridge head^ and found that 
the enemy were fully prepai^d to receive them, and to 
dispute the passage of the river. The rebels had for some 
days beea diligently employed in intrenching themselves 
on tho opjfosite side of the stream, where they had planted 
a 24-pounder gun, and a 24-pouuder carronade, which 
swept the bridge and the great trunk road for 2000 yards 
beyond it. The approach to the bridge and the position 
of the enemy were immediately reconnoitred, and the 
plan of attack decided on. At Captain Maude^s sr^ges- 
tion, it was resolved to envelope the bridge in an artillery 
fire, for which its position on a salient bend afforded great 
facilities. ThiH)e guns were therefore posted in front of 
it, and two on the right, and throe on the left. The 
Madras Ptsiliers, as being the best marksmen in the force, 
and, mbreovor, armed with tho Enfield rifle, were pushed 
on through the ravines ; and lining the bank above and 
below the bridge, opened a galling fire, and picked off 
the encray^s gunners, among whom and a large body of 
horse supporting them, the bullets v/ero seen with glasses 
to fall like a shower of hail ; our guns at the same time 
did great execution, afid incre^cd the confusion of the 
rebels. Suddenly a* cloud of white smoke was seen to 
arise from the bridge, and float for some seconds ovci it. 
It was caused by the attempt of the enemy to blow it up, 
but their train had# been hastily and clumsfly laid ; the 
effect of thp explosion was therefore incomplete, and no 
o^ier damage was done bu? to create a cavity in one of 
the arches. * Our shrapnell bullets soon after smashed the 
sponge staffs of the rebel gunners ; or, as some who wei^ 
present affirmed, they themselves broke their stafls and 
spiked the guns. Bo that as it may, their fire, hitherto 
steadily maintained, sud<^enly slacked, and the right wing * 
of the Fusifiers, seizing the moment, rapidly closed, and. 
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nobly led by Major Stephenson, who had succeeded Major 
Benaud in the command of the regimeat, dashed across 
the bridge amidst a shower of bullets, and capttfired the 
guns. The day was now won, and the enemy in full 
retreat on Cawnpore. Had the advance of the General 
been delayed a single hour, the p&saage of the river would 
have been rendered impracticable, except after a serious 
and perhaps fatal delay. In these two actions fought on 
the same day, our loss in killed and wounded did not 
exceed twenty-five. At two in the afternoon, the troops, 
now utterly exhausted, threw themselves on the ground, 
a mile on the Cawnpore side of the river. The bridge 
was unhappily very narrow; the partial damage it had 
sustained incr/pased the difficulty, and it was long before 
the aommissariat cattle, slowly defiling across it, could 
reach the encamping gi*ound. Night had set in before 
the bullocks could bo slaughtered and skinned, and the 
meat delivered to the men, who were, in many cases, too 
wearied to rise and care for a meal. Many of them were 
obliged to content themselves with biscuit aJfd porter. 
The night was insufferably hot, and much of thij meat 
which had thus been neglected to be cooked was spoiled be- 
fore morning, and then thrown away by the men in disgust. 

The resistance which the General had already experi- 
enced from the mutineers in three encounters, led him to 
apprehend that it would be more detewnined in 
proportion as he^ advanced. He therefore wrote 
to Colonel, now created Brig^adier- General Neill, 
forcementa. charge of Allahabad, to make 

the most strenuous exertions to push up a reinforcV3ment 
of 300 Euro^^eans, and if that number could not be spared, 
of 200 at the least. He said it was his intention to ad- 
vance towards Lucknow, without any loss of time, but ^ 
small force must be left at Cawfipore to maintain the line 
of communication, and he was unable to spare a single 
soldier from his force, which was scarcely adequate to the 
task before it. After the two engagements at Aong and 
Pandoo, he wrote again in mor^ pressing tarpas for rein- 
forcements. By sickness, the result of fati^e and ex- 
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posuro, by sun-stroke^ and by casualties in tlie field, bis 
little army bad ♦been materially weakened, and if he had 
to leav% a detachment at Cawnpore, he feared he should 
not have a sufficient force of British bayonets for so diffi- 
cult an enterprise as the invasion of Oude. Since his 
previous communicatioi, the Enfield rifle had been used 
so unsparingly in the two dhgagements of the day, that 
his stock ©f •Enfield ammunition was beginning to run 
short, and an ample supply must therefore, if possible, be 
sent on. *The stores of rum were also greatly diminished. 
** If the road behind rne,^^ he said, is open, as I believe 
it to be, I trust, with the assistance of the rail, j^ou will 
be able to prevent the necessity of our being reduced to 
half-rations of rum, which w^ould be a mosl^ trying depriv- 
ation to troops exposed to the fatigue and hardshijis that 
my men luive endured, 1 am happy to say, hitherto, with 
the most creditable cheerfulness. In conclusion, 1 reca- 
pitulate my immediate and pressing wants. They are, 1. 
Enfield ammunition. 2. Gun amniimition. 3. European 
soldiers.*^ 4. Field artilleiy. o. Commissariat stores.^' 
This Requisition for spirits may appear inconsistent with 
the o])inion which the General had formei’ly expressed on 
.this subject. But it may be remarked that while, as a 
general rule, he considered that the habitual use of rum 
was not indispensable to the vigour of the soldier, and 
tended •rather to diminish his efficiency, he felt that the 
rule must bend to cirtfumstanegs. The abstinence which 
was highly bonefiffial in a Jellalabad winter might be 
fatally imprudent, under peculiar circumstances, iu^i the 
month of July on the plains of India, llis men liad been 
accustomed to the stimulant ; he was now obliged to tax 
their strength to the utmost limit of human endurance, 
and he considered the aid* of spirits necessary to sustain 
their physical powers. 

Early on the morning of the 16th the troops rose and 
fell into their ranks. It was reported in the camp that 
the women and children, 210 in number, who 
had 8urvi\jed the massagre of the 27th of June, ^ 

were still alive at Cawnpore, and that town was 
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only twenty-three miles distant. The animating hope of 
rescuing them from destruction, banishe^S every sense of 
fatigue. As the day advanced, the heat became niore in- 
tense than had been experienced since the troops marched 
from Allahabad, and the rajrs of the sun darted down as 
if they had been concentrated tlirough a lens. But they 
marched sixteen miles beforfe they came to a halt at the 
village of Maharajpore, where they rested for three hours 
and obtained a meal, though in too many cases it con- 
sisted, as before, where the moat had become" offensive, 
only of biscuit and porter. 

The Volunteer Cavalry, who had been thrown out as an 
advanced picket, sent in two travellers they had met in 
their progress^ They turned out to be two Sepoys of the 
Bengcl army, who continued faithful to the Government. 
One of them had come down from Delhi, and gave the 
latest account of the progress of the siege; both had 
marched with the rebels from Cawnpore the previous day, 
and spent the night in their camp. They were intimately 
acquainted with the force and position of the ^nemy, of 
which they gave the minutest details. The NaAa had 
come out in person with a body of 5000 men and eight 
guns, to play his last stake for power. The position which 
he had chosen was most formidable. His left, covered by 
the Ganges, a mile distant, and by the high ground sloping 
towards it, was defended by four 24-pounders. The road 
to the cantonment of Caw;apore divided his left from his 
centre, wliich was posted in a low hlimlet. Here a 24- 
pounder howitzer and a horse 6-pounder were planted and 
intrenched. The great trunk road ran between his Centre 
and his right, which was behind a village encompassed 
with mangoe groves, surrounded by a mud wall, and de- 
fended by two 9-pounders. "The railroad embankment 
lay to the right of it. The two roads converged about 
800 yards in front of the enemy^s position, which extended 
over a mile and a quarter in the form of a crescent, the 
centre more retired than the flanks. The Nana calculated 
^that our force would necessarily Qome up theigjrand trunk 
road to this point of convergence, and all his artilleiy was 
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laid and pointed to sweep it, the range having been care- 
fully measured and marked off. His infantry was massed 
in support of the guns to defend this strong position, and 
the mutit JUS 2nd Cavalry was placed in the rear of the 
enemy's left. It was evident tnat any attempt to carry 
this position by a coup-^-main would entail a most serious 
loi^ of life, for the artillery cf the enemy Quailed our own 
in number,, and outweighed it in calibre, and they enjoyed 
the imrr^nse advantage of an entrenched cover. It would 
have been the case of Pcrozeshiihur over again; the 
General, therefore, determined to turn their position. The 
Volunteer Cavalry was directed to bring in some of the 
neighbouring villagers, who were minutely and separately ^ 
questioned as to the nature of the ground on both the 
enemy's flanks, and the by-roads leading to their ^.camp. 
Prom a careful collation of these reports, it appeared that 
the ground lying between the enemy's left and the river 
was more elevated, while that on their right was low and 
swampy, and moreover commanded by the railway em- 
bankmcilt. The General resolved, therefore, to select 
their >oft flank for his attack, and to leave his field hos- 

E ', baggage, and camp followers, in an enclosure at 
arajpore, with a strong guard and two guns. This 
conclusion was apparently opposed to the rules of war, 
from which, under ordinary circumstances, he never de- 
viated. ^ He must thus abandon all communication with 
his rear, and leave it» expose(L with his carriage, to the 
assaults of the enemy, and at the same time fight with his 
back to a river. But he considered the present as one of 
thos© exceptional cases which creates its own rule. More- 
over, in front of th^ enemy's left, and nearlyjparallel with 
it, ran a |jno of thick groves, which would effectually 
^reen the turning movenfent from view; and most skil- 
fully were his plans laid to take advantage of this circum- 
stance. Having determined on his course of operation, 
commanding officers of detachments were summoned ; aUd 
the General, standing in the midst of them, rapidly traced 
a rough dij^gram of the projected movements on the 
ground with the point of his scabbard, and in a few brief 
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words explained his intentions. After this exposition of 
his plan, ho satisfied himself by questions tW it was 
clearly comprehended by the officers, and invitf;d the 
fullest inquiry from them as to any point which remained 
doubtful. They then returned to their respective corps, 
and the troops fell in. With a dommander so bold and 
yet so porspicuotis in his orders, the troops marched as to 
assured victor}",' During the three hours^ halt they had 
taken a hasty meal. Porter had been seiwed oujt equally 
to all the regiments, but some of the recruits of the 
Madras .Fusiliers, not as yet inured to campaigning, and 
who had tasted no moat for forty -eight hours, found the 
porter too strong for them, and staggered under the 
efiFects of it. But no one who heard th(*ir cheers as they 
marched off, and marked their invigorated step, when they 
subsequently came into close contact with the enemy, 
could doubt the beneficml result of this stimulant. 

A column of subdivisions was now formed in front, one 
wing of the Madras F usiliers heading it, the other cover<* 
ing the left flank in skirmishing order; then caifte in sue* 
cession, with tlie guns at intervals, the 78th Highlanders, 
the 64th, 84th, and the Sikhs. The Volunteer Cavalry 
advanced in front of the infantry with orders, when they 
reached the point of divergence, to continue their march 
deliberately aloTig the road to attract the attention of the 
enemy, and lead them to believe fcliat our troQjis were 
moving onward in the teeth of theii* guns. For throe 
miles the column moved steadily on the road, and then 
wheeled to the right, while the Volunteer Cavalry drew 
the fire of the enemy guns on itself. The 
marched a tliousaud yards under shelter of the 
groves, and unperceived by the enemy ; but a^ap in the 
trees at lepgtli betrayed the nfovcmeiit, and they opened 
with every gfun that could boar on the flank 6f the 78t^ 
HighlandeiB, and the 64th, and inflicted some loss. Not 
aiihot, however, w"as fired in return ; the column advanced 
silently and compactly as if on parade, and the stillness 
was only broken by the bursting shells of the^enemy, and 
*the imprecations of the bullock-drivers, as they urged 
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tbeir cattle to tlie utmost speed. At length the more* 
meut becaime iiftellipble to tbe enemy, who appeared to 
be filled with surprise and consternation, ana made a 
hasty attempt to change front and meet it ; but it was 
now too late. The rear of oui* column having cleared the 
groves, the companies Reeled at a bound into line. The 
force at once advanced in direct fehellon of battalions from 
the right, the*78th, the leading battalion, being supported 
by four guns on each flank, and by the whole of the Ma- 
dras PusiRers in skirmishing order. Our artillery at once 
opened fire, pushing forward as rapidly as the exhaustion 
of the cattle and the broken nature of the ground would* 
permit. By this master-stroke, the fire of the enemy's 
centre and right was neutralized, as theygcould not use 
their guns without endangering their left. But iiJ^ soon 
became evident to the General that this action must be 
decided, not by artillery, but by the bayonet. The three 
24-pounders of the enemy's left, rapidly and skilfully 
served, carried death through the ranks. Sheltered as 
they wer^ by the trees and buildings amidst which they 
were fiosted, our light pieces in vain endeavoured to si- 
lenoe them. To delay the advance of Hhe infantry wonld 
have been to afford the enemy the opportunity they 
covoted of changing their position, and bringing their 
remaining guns into action. The General felt that the 
result might confidently be committed to that splendid 
regiment, the Highlanders, nov^ pressing on in a compact 
mass without firing k shot. While the g^ns continued to 
vomit forth grape, they advanced with a firm tread direstly 
upon them, and, when within eighty yards of the muzzle, 
changed their pace into a charge. Then, wi^h their gal- 
lant old commander, Colonel Hamilton, a dozen paces in 
t^ir front, and their bagpipes blowing the pibroch in 
their rear, they raised a shout which thrilled itrough the 
hearts of all who heard it, and hurled themselves as onp 
man on the village, and silenced the guns. This charge, 
one of the most magnificent in this campaign, is thus de- 
scribed by ihe General The opportunity had arrived ^ 
for which I have long anxiously waited, of developing 

20 
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the prowess of the 78th Highlanders. Three guns of tha 
enemy were strongly posted behind a Ibfty hamlet well 
intrenched. 1 directed this regiment to adranse, and 
never have I witnessed conduct more admirable* They 
were led by Colonel Hanfilton, and followed him wijih 
surpassing steajliness and gallaiitry under a heavy fire. 
As they approached the village, they cheered and charged 
with the bayonet, the pipes sounding the pibroch. Need 
I add that the enemy fled, and the village was taken, and 
the guns were captured ? The enemy^s left^ was now 
crushed. Rushing in confusion to the rear, their infantry 
appeared to break into two bodies ; one taking the road 
to the Cawnpore cantonment, and halting at the distance 
of a few hundred yards, the other falling back to the 
centre of their position, and rallying round and behind 
the howitzer placed there. Five luinutos elapsed in re- 
forming the troops, breathless and broken by the rush. 
The General then placed himself in their front, and point- 
ing to the masses of the enemy, and to the howitzer, said, 
^'Now, Highlanders, another charge like that'wins the 
day.'^ It was answered with a shout. Bursting at a run 
from the shelter of a low bridge and causeway, behind 
which they had been re-formed, the Highlanders, now 
aided by the 64th, fell on the village and captured the 
howitzer. The Volunteer Cavalry, who had been steadily 
advancing on the Cawnpore road, came up at this^moment, 
burning with impatience for an opportunity to distinguish 
themselves. Captain Beatson, the Dbputy-Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General, had been attacked with cholera early in 
the day, but was determined not to lose his share of the 
engagement ; and, being too ill to mount his horse, had 
placed himself on a tumbril in rear of the Volunteer Ca- 
valry ; and ordered them to charge the body of the oneipy 
now presented to their view. They were ofily eighteen 

E ibres, all told ;• but not a man paused to count the odds, 
ed by their noble commander. Captain Barrow, with 
waving swords and loud cheers they dashed on, and deep 
did they dye their swords in the, blood of tha ^nemy. At 
length the little band was obliged to puU up, when they 
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found tlieir number diminished by one-third ; one trooper 
had been kille’S, and another wounded ; two horses were 
killed, and two unable to move from wounds. As they 
drew rein, they were rewarded for their gallantry by the 
ringing plaudits of thg infantry, who had witnessed their 
exploit, and the approving smile of thejGeneral as he ex- 
claimed, ^'Well done, Genlilemen Volunteers; you have 
done well! *I am proud to command you.^^ At the same 
time tte 64th and 84th, and the Sikhs, pushing further to 
the left, encountered the right of the enemy^s position, 
overcame all opposition, and captured the two guns which 
strengthened it. 

The bullocks exhausted with dragging the guns through 
swamps and over hea\y ground, were scarcely able to 
move, and fell gradually into the rear, and the Volunteer 
Cavalry was left to support them, and to protect the 
captured guns. As our troops were halted for a few 
moments to •re-form, a heavy lire was opened on them 
from tha village in which the fugitives had rallied. The 
General/^ says Major North, who seemed to be gifted 
with ubiquity, and the clear tone of whose voice raised to 
the highest pitch the courage of the men, hurried towards 
the Highlanders, and said, ‘ Come, who^ll take that village, 
the Highlanders or the 64tli ? ^ There was no pause to 
answer. The spirit of emulation was a-flame in every 
breast, kindled by his calm words. We (the Highlanders), 
eager for approval^ went off quickly in the direction indi- 
cated, moving onward in a steady compact line, our front 
covered by the Light company, and pushing the enClny^s 
skirmishers through the village, from wheiye they woro 
compelled to fly. TThe Madras Fusiliers drove them from 
the plantation.’^ ^ 

* One effort still remained to bo made, as arduous as any 
of the struggles of the day. The enemy appeared to be 
in full retreat to Cawnpore, followed by our ex- unai* 
hausted troops, when a reserve 24-pounder 
planted on the road, and aided by two smaller 
guns, reop^fled a witlierkig fire on our advancing line. I# 
was here that the Nana had determined to make his final 
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stand for tlie possession of Cawnpore, from which fresh 
troops had poured forth to his assistance^ He was seen 
ridings about among his soldiers, the band and the buglers 
striking up as he approached. The greatest animation 
pervaded the enemy^s ranks. The, din of their drums, the 
shouts of their cr^valry, and the booming of their guns, 
were sufficient to affect the ininds of the troops, lying 
down as they were to afford time for our own ghns, which 
were a mile in the rear, to come up. This temporary 
pause in our advance emboldened the enemy ; their in- 
fantry prepared to advance ; and the cavalry stretching 
out in the form of a crescent menaced the small body of 
our troops, whom the casualties of the day, and large de- 
tachments, had reduced to about 800. The GeneraPa 
horse had been shot, but he mounted a hack, and coming 
np in front of that rain of fire, in a clear and firm tone 
issued the order to rise for a last advance. At the word 
forward, says an eye-witness, ^^the ardour 'and impetu- 
osity of the troops rose to a height almost re^sembling 
frenzy. The 64th was the leading regiment of the fohellon, 
and as it advanced, the gun swept its ranks, and from 
thirty to forty fell before the corps reached the muzzle,” 
The General, describing the scene, said : — 

‘‘ But the final crisis arrived. My artillery cattle, wearied by 
the length of the march, could not bring up the gurts to my 
assistance, and the Madras F^iliers, the Gith, 84th, and 78th 
detachments, formed in line, were exposed to a heavy fire from 
the i4-pouncicr on the road. I was resolved this state of things 
should not last ; so calling upon my men, who were lying down in 
aline, to leap 'on their feet, I directed another steady advance. 
It was irresistible. The enemy sent round-shot in^o our ranks 
imtil we were within three hundred yards, and them poured in 
grape with such precision and determination as I Lave seldohi 
witnessed. But the 64th, led by Major Sterling and by my oid- 
dAcamp, who had placed himself in their front, were not to be 
denied. Their rear showed the ground strewed with wounded ; 
but on they steadily and silently came, then with a cheer charged 
'and captured the unwieldy trophy of their valouri ^ The enemy 
lost all ’heart, and after a hurried fire of musketry gave way in 
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total rout. Four of my guns came up, and completed tbeir die- 
comdture by a hSavy cannonade ; and as it grew dbrk Uie roofless 
barmeka of our artillery were dimly descried in advanoo, and 
it was evident that Cawnpore was once more in our possession’* 

Such was the battle pf Ca^pore, in which 1000 British 
soldiers and 300 Sikhs, fighting under % deadly sun, with 
the aid of only eighteen horse, against a superior 
artillery ahdf numerous cavalry, drove from a p6- ^ 

sition slylfully selected and strongly intrenched, 
a body of 6000 native troops trained and disciplined by 
onr own officers. The mutineers rallied twice ^ter their 
first discomfiture. Their heavy artillery was admirably 
served, and their cavalry, though never trusting them- 
selves within sword^s len^h of our troops, made several 
attacks on our detachments, and throughout tBo fight 
hovered on our rear, and slaughtered the wounded who 
fell behind in the rapid advance. Still cherishing the 
dream of empire, which their success against Wheeler*s 
little bfjjid had inspired, they fought with a determination 
whicji they have not subsequently displayed since their 
cause became hopeless. But nothing could overcome the 
steady courage of our indomitable infantry ; fasting, foot- 
sore, and scarcely able to bear the weight of their arms, 
under a sun w^hich claimed its victims almost as fast as 
the enemy^s grape-shot, they fought and conquered with- 
out a ffioment's check, strong in their confidence in them- 
selves and in their leader, and animated with the hope of 
rescuing their tender country-women and the helpless 
children from destruction. The defeat of the 18th of 
July was the heaviest blow the mutiny had yet received, 
and it taught tho*nativos of the north-west that they had 
to deal with a nation th^ might bo surprised, but could 
=^ot be ccgiquered. It is no exaggeration ta say that in 
no engagement ever fought by us in India, was there a 
greater combination of heroic valour and consumrgate 
generalship. With 10,000 such troops under such a 
loader as Havelock, whose glance sufficed to rouse the 
enthusiasifl of his soldfers, the mutiny would scarcely hare 
survived the year in which it arose* • 
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The troops bivouacked on the night of the 16th on the 
bare ground^ without food or tents. When^the arms were 
Niriit of tbe piiedj the General called the officers of the High- 
iflJhot landers together, and assured them that he had 
never seen a regiment behave more steadily or gallantly^ 
and that if ever l^e reached the command of a regiment, 
it would be his request that it should be the 78th, 
and he desired them to convey this assurance to their 
men. No fire was lighted, and a dead silentfc per- 
vaded the line. The baggage had been left at Maharaj- 
pore, and as it would have been imprudent to move it 
during the darkness, in the presence of the onemy^s su- 
perior cavalry, it did not come up till the next morning. 
The only food which the General tasted was part of a 
biscuit x^hich happened to be in his son^s pocket, and of 
a bottle of porter which Colonel Tytler gave him. To be 
ready for any emergency that might arise during the 
night, he slept with his bridle on his arm, his horse stand- 
ing ready saddled behind him. The bugler v^ho had 
accompanied him on horseback through the perils of the 
battle, lay near him. He belonged to the 78th High- 
landers, and an anecdote regarding him is not undeserv- 
ing of remembrance amidst the events of the day: As the 
enemy first gun was fired, the General gave him his 
watch to mark the time. The bugler noted the moment 
before he put it into his pocket, and as the last shbt was 
sent after the retreating enemy, took the watch out again, 
and coolly said, ^^Two hours and forty-five minutes, Sirl” 
The men lay on the ground behind their piled muskets. 
About midnight there was an alarm that the enemy were 
advancing, and the whole line instantly stood to arms 
without noise or confusion. It pjroved to bo falsb, but the 
instantaneous readiness of the men showed the ^jtdmirable'* 
state of discipline which the force had attained. 

If. has been remarked that the General ought to have 
entered Cawnpore immediately after the action, 
not entering instead of bivouacking two miles from it; but 
thj ni|ht of this was physically impossible, and it '^Guld have 
" been an act of indefensible temerity to have at- 
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tempted it- The battle did not teiroinatetillafter dark. The 
loss during th(^ day amounted to one-tenth of the force : 
a large detachment had been left at Maharajpore to pro* 
tect the baggage, which was repeatedly threatened by the 
enemy^s cavalry during the engagement : one whole regi- 
ment and part of another was gmirding the captured guns 
far in the rear, some of the men had straggled, and others 
were attending the wounded. From these various causes, 
the number collected together at the halting ground did 
not exceed 800. The enemy when last seen were massed 
together, and their cavalry had been riding about in the 
rear, sabring the wounded who fell in their way. The 
men had marched twenty miles in the hottest day of the 
hottest season of the year, and had b(^n engaged for 
nearly three hours in a severe action. Many had received 
no sustenance for four and twenty hours beyond a biscuit 
and some porter ; and the Fusiliers, young in the field, 
and not so wioll accustomed to provident an-angements as 
the two Persian regiments, had been without a meat meal 
for more than double that period. The whole force was 
in trifth so completely done iip/^ that it was impossible 
for them to advance a step farther. Under these circum- 
stances the General did not deem it prudent to peril the 
safety of his men, in the narrow and intricate streets of a 
military cantonment in a dark night. 

The following is the Order of the day issued by the 
General after the battle of Cay^npore : — 

“ Ca’vvnpore, won by Lord Lake in 1803, has been a happy and 
peactiful place ever since, until the wretched ambition of a man 
whose uncle’s liie wai?, by a too indulgent GovemiHent, 
spared in J817, filled it, in 1857, with rapine and SdefS the * 
bloodshed. When, soldien? your valour won the 
bridge at the Pandoo nuddee,* you were signing the 
dearil-warrant of the helpless women and children of your 
comrades of the 32iid. They were murdero<l in cold blood*by 
the miscreant, Jfana Saliib, whose troops fled in dismay at the 
victorious shout of your line, on the evening of the memoiuble 
16th. t • • • 

Soldiers ! your General is satisfied, and more than Satisfied, 
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■with you. He has never seen steadier or more devoted troops ; 
but your labours are only beginning. Betweeh the 7 th and the 
I 6 th you have, under the Indian sun of July, marched 126 miles, 
and fonght four actions. But your comrades at Lucknow are in 
peril ; Agra is besieged ; Delhi *is still the focus of mutiny and 
rebellion. You must make great sadihoes if you Would obtain 
great results. Thfee cities have be saved ; two strong places 
to be deblockaded. Your General is confident that he can effect 
all these things, and restore this part of India to trancjuiUity, if 
you only second him with your efforts, and if your discipline is 
equal to your valour. 

“ Highlanders, it was my earnest desire to afford you the op- 
portunities of showing how your predecessors conquered at 
Maida ; — you have not degenerated. * AsasLje was not won by a 
more silent, ccwnpact, and resolute charge, than was the village 
near Jetisgmow on the 16th instant. 

“64th, you have put to silence the jibes of your enemies 
throughout India. Your lire was reserved till you saw the 
colour of your enemy’s mustachios — this gave us the victory.” 

In his letter to Mrs Havelock on the subjedfe of this 
engagement, written at Cawnpore, ho said : — 4 

“On the 16th I recaptured this place, defeating the usurper, 
Kana Sahib, in a pitched battle, and taking all his guns. 1 lost a 
The General’s hundred men. I never saw so brave a youth as the 
Harry ; he placed himself opposite the muzzle of 
enfiragenieiit ^ gun that was Scattering death into the rank# of the 
64th Queen’s, and led on the regiment, under a shower of 
grape, to its capture. This finished the fight. The grape was 
deadly, but he, calm as if telling George stories about India. 
Lawrence had died of his wounds. Mary lliomliill the 
General’s niecet— is in great peril at Luckno;^. I am marching 
to relieve it. Trust in God, and pray for us. All India is up in 
arms against us, and everywhere abound me things Wo looking 
black. Thank God for his special mercies to me. We am 
campaigning in July.” 

To the compiler of this narrative, he wrote on the same 
subject 

4 “ I consider Cawnpore my best fight, not only da«accoant of 
its results, but-because it was won, by God’s blessing, non vi sed 
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arte. I hod good information derived from my spies. The 
enemy liad estabfishod heavy batteries at the intersection of the 
grand trunk road with the direct route to Cawmpore cantonment. 
If I had attacked them in front I should have lost men. 
But pursuing the direct road from the village of Maharajpore 
w'here I had halted, I diverged near Ahirka, and, like old Fiede- 
rick at Luthen, marched in opem column acros^he country against 
the robePs Ipfti Their surprise was great when they saw my force 
steadily debouching in that direction. The manoeuvre compelled 
them to withdraw their heavy guns to a new position, and place 
them in reverse. Meanwhile I fell successfully on the several 
villages in which they had artillery, and captured them. Tljeir 
force renewed the fight with increased numbers and fresh guns 
for the defence of the cantonment, and my wearied troops were 
at one time overtasked a little. But they moved s^adily on, and * 
the mutineers dared not cross bayonets with them. Again there 
was a lull, for our artillery had fallen far into the rear. The 
enemy’s reserve guns were telling severely on our soldiers, and 
they had a long line. I saw that the longer the men looked at 
it, the less they would like it. So I called them to spring to 
their feet'ind advance. Harry wheeled his horse in the centre of 
the leading regiment, right opposite to a 24-poxmder, which 
poured forth round-shot and then grape. On we went, the nig- 
gers took to flight, and Cawnpore was ours. Our artillery came 
up and completed the confusion by a fierce caniionade. I had 
only a handful of Volunteer Cavalry, or few would have escaped 
from that field. I bivouacked in good spmts, though ^vithout 
dinner, Sty w^aterproof coat serving me for a couch on the damp 
grouncL * • 

‘‘ So you see I am become my own trumpeter, in my old age.” 
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Immediately after the force had bivouacked for Bight, 
f?pies were sent into Cawnpore to ascertain the position of 
The troops Thcy retumcd before daybreak, wi*th the 

onter”^Ti- report that the insurgents had abandoned the 
town and cantonment, and with the heart-rend- 
ing intelligence that the women and children, for whose 
rescue the troops had made such extraordinary efforts, 
had been massacred. The General was not, Ift^wever, 
without his suspicions that the Sisappcararico of the 
enemy^s force might have been contrived to ensnai’O his 
troops, and Colonel Tytler was sent forward with two 
companies of the 84th and some horse to ascertaifi the 
truth of the statemert. He had advanced to a point 
within a mile of the great magjizine, at the western limit 
of the cantonment, when there was a sudden ^oncussion 
resembling that of a violent earthquake, and a dense 
cl^'ud of smoke was seen to rise in the air, followed by a 
deafening report, as if a hundred cannon had been dis- 
charged simultaneously by an electric current. It was 
the explosion of the magazine, iilown up lty„a body of 
the entemy^s horse, who had been left behind for this 
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object, and who galloped off "immediately after they had 
fired the train. ^ Colonel Tytler returned to the General 
and amfounoed that the rebels had entirely evacuated the 
town, and that the mournful report brought by the spies 
of the slaughter of the c^tiveS was too strongly corrobor- 
ated by his inquiries. The troops now advanced to the 
Sevada plain east of Cawnpdre. Some of them hastened 
to Wheeler^ ‘encampment, and to the building 
whore the women and children had been confined, cn^pore 
and were struck with horror at the sight which 
met their eyes. The pavement was swimming in blood, 
and fragments of ladies^ and children's dresses were float- 
ing on it. They entered the apartments, and found them 
empty and silent, but there also the blood ky deep on the • 
floor, covered with bonnets, collars, combs, and chiMren^s 
frocks and frills. The walls were dotted with the marks 
of bullets, and on the woode^ pillars wore deep sword 
cuts, from sonlo of which hung tresses of hair. But neither 
the sabre-^uts nor the dents of the bullets wore sufficiently 
high above the floor to indicate that the weapons had been 
aimed at men defending their lives ; they appeared rather 
to have been levelled at crouching women and children 
begging for mercy. The soldiers proceeded in their 
search, when, in crossing the court-yard, they perceived 
human limbs bristling from a well, and, on further ex- 
aminatidli, found it to bo choked up with the bodies of 
the victims, which appeared to# have been thrown in pro- 
miscuously, the dead with the wounded, till it was full to 
the brim. The feelings of those who witnessed this 
spectacle it is easy to conceive, but impossible to describe. 
Men of iron nerve, '^ho, during the march frofn Allahabad, 
had rushedHo the cannon^g mouth without flinching, and 
h#d seen uqappalled their comrades mowed down around 
them, now lifted up their voices and wept.^^ But the 
feeling of anguish which this sight created in their breasts 
soon f^ave place to sterner thoughts, and a burning desire 
was kindled in their minds to avenge these foul murders 
on their intihnan authois. It is related that the High-# 
landers, on coming to a body which had been barbaftously 
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exposed, and which was supposed to be that of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler daughter, cut off the tresses, Wd reserving a 
portion to be sent to their own families, sat down and 
counted the remainder, and swore that for every hair one 
of the rebels should die. 

It was ascert^ned on further inquiry that when intelli- 
gence reached Cawnpore of‘ the second defeat of the 
insurgents on the 15th of July, and the forcing of the 
Pandoo-nuddee, and, also, of the steady and wesistible 
advance of the British force, the Nana and his adherents 
were filled with the deepest consternation* In a hurried 
council which was held, various plans of action, all dic- 
tated by terror, were discussed by the men who now felt 
that the hour retribution was approaching. The Nana, 
actuafed by a feeling of revenge for the defeat of his army, 
resolved to wreak his vengeance on the helpless women 
and children in his power. The Cawnpore rebels were 
equally anxious to remove out of the way all who could 
identify the perpetrators of previous atrocities, j-nd it was 
determined to put the defenceless prisoners to death. An 
order was sent to the Sepoys on guard to butcher them, 
but they refused to carry it into execution, though they 
are said to have fired one random volley on them. The 
men of the Nanais guard were then sent down, and they 
massacred in cold blood two hundred and twelve unresist- 
ing women and children. In the annals of hunian guilt, 
there is no blacker page than that m which the atrocious 
murders of Cawnpore are inscribed. And it can be no 
matter of surprise that those feelin^^s of goodwill towards 
the natives, which a long period of kindly intercourse had 
created in tke minds of their European masters, should 
have given place to feelings mistrust and even detesta- 
tion Mter the deliberate perpetration of such^ crimes. «Al 
centxiry will scarcely suffice to restore that confidence in 
thfe native character which the atrocities committed during 
the mutiny at various stations, and more especially at 
Cawnpore, have so completely obliterated, 

‘ The General had no sooner arrived at Cawnpore than 
he recseived intelligence of the death of Sir Henry Law- 
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renoe. Their acquaintance had commenced six- ^ 

teen years befoA, amidst the embarrassments in 
A%namistan, and it had gradually ripened into 
a sacred friendship, under the influence of that mutual 
appreciation and esteem by Vhich great minds are at« 
traoted to each other. The* one was more^distinguished as 
a soldier, the other, as a statesman ; both were equally 
conspicuous for generosity of disposition, a lofty and 
disinterested public spirit, and a high tone of religious 
character/ After the death of Broadfoot, there was no 
one, beyond the circle of his own family, in whom the 
General reposed such entire confidence, or to whom he 
could so unreservedly unbosom himself, as Henry Law- 
rence. The last letter which the General wrote to his* 
friend was dated from Allahabad the 6th of Juty: ‘^1 
march towards Cawnpore to-morrow with a thousand 
Europeans and six guns, and if safely united to Major 
Eenaud’s force, shall muster about 1 500 Europeans and 
eight gui^s. With these I am ready to fight a battle to 
relieve Cawnpore, and, holding that place with a detach- 
ment,*to march to your aid.’^ He little thought at the 
time that the friend whom he was addressing and to 
.whose succour he was hastening was already in his grave. 
Sir Henry Lawrence was struck on the morning of the 2 nd 
of July, while seated in his room, by the fragment of a 
shell frcmi the howitzer which had been lost at Chinhut. 
It soon became appjfrcnt tha| the wound was likely to 
prove mortal, and Hir 1101117 immediately called together 
the chief ofticers of the garrison, and, in the most «alm 
and Collected manner, dictated a series of instructions on 
every point connecited with the defence of tile Eesidency, 
and delegated the command to Major Banks and a militaiy 
oeuncil. In this remarkable document he likewise directed 
that no inscription should be placed on his tomb but this : 

Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. 
May God have mercy on him.^^ Seldom has a nobler 
sentiment been uttered by a statesman and a soldier in 
the prospjptt of dissolution. Great as Sir Henry ha^ 
shown himself in all th^ arduous and responsible pesitions 
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he occupied during life, he was still greater in his last 
moments, as he lay on the couch of death, writhing with 
pain, yet thinking only of the perils of those he was about 
to leave, and labouring to provide for their safety. He 
lingered for two days, and expired on the morning of the 
4th of July. The death of his bosom friend deeply 
affected the min'd of the General. He had hastened on by 
forced marches, in the hope of being able ' to advance 
promptly to the relief of the garrison of Lucfcnow, and 
grievously was the exultation of his triumphant entry 
into Cawnpore damped by the intelligence that Sir Heniy 
Lawrence was no more. 

The ti'oops entered Cawnpore on the morning of the 
I7th, and the ipen were sheltered in the stables of the 2nd 
The gloom of tents could come up from Maha- 

the of rajpore. The Generals first care was to visit the 
“ sick and wounded — many of whom were sufierihg 

from fearful mutilations and consequent amputations — ^to 
attend to the supply of their wants, and to sp^ak words 
of consolation to the bravo men who had fought three 
actions in thirty-six hours. Standing beside the litter of 
a soldier of the 64th, whose tliigh had been awfully shat- 
tered, and wdiose recovery the surgeon mournfully pro- 
nounced to be hopeless, he said aloud, in that tone which 
had so often animated his men in the heat of battle, He 
will recover, doctor, he has a heart in that chest*;” point- 
ing to the siifiereris stalwart frame, as big as a cart- 
wheel ; that will yet carry him through.” The evening 
of 17th brought with it a general depression of spirits, 
now that repose had succeeded the over-strained exertions 
of the last four days. The hearts of* the men were op- 
pressed with the remembrance of that well 'of horrors. 
Their thoughts reverted to the oflScei's and th^ dear com- 
rades struck down by their side, whose faces they should 
never see more. A deep silence pervaded the encamp- 
ment, except when it was broken by the melancholy 
sounds of the Highland pipes, as the burying parties con- 
veyed the bodies of those who kad fallen by fthe sword, 
or by (Jiolera, to their last home. It was, moreover, re- 
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ported in the town that the Nana had established himself 
at Bithoor^ with forty-five guns and 5000 men. The an- 
nounc^ment was sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, for 
the Kttle force had been fearfully reduced in numbers by 
the casualties of the field, ‘by sun-stroke, and disease. 
The General deemed itPinlpossible, with the light artillery 
of the column, to make any impression Sn a position such 
as Bithoor 'had probably been converted into, when 
strengthened by the resources of the Cawnpore magazine, 
with its hundred guns. As he sat at dinner with his son, 
on the evening of the 17th, his mind appeared for the first 
and the last time to be afiected with gloomy forebodings 
of the possible annihilation of his brave men in a fruitless 
attempt to accomplish what was beyon^ their strength? 
After musing long in deep thought, his strong aenso of 
duty, and his confidence in the justice of the cause, re- 
stored the buoyancy of his spirits, and he exclaimed, If 
the worst comes to the worsi, we can but die with our 
Bwords in our hands.^^ 

The ^Tana’s movements were at this time unknown, but 
it appeared not improbable that, with the strong force he 
was reported to possess, he might make an at- R^organiza- 
tempt to regain Cawnpore ; the General, there- vS?untLr^^® 
fore, marched his troops, on the morning of the 
18th of July, to the civil station of Nawaubgunge, to the 
west of Cawnpore, where he took up a position which 
might defy all the attacks of^ the enemy. It interposed 
between Bithoor and Cawnpore, covering the city and its 
resources in its rear, with the Ganges on its right an^ the 
canal on its left, while a netw'ork of ravines in front ex- 
tended down to the river. On the 15th h8 had directed 
the officers commanding the infantry detachments to 
aelect a hundred of their men, who appeared to be best 
suited for cavalry. He now inspected them in person, 
and made choice of forty-one, to whom the horses of the 
IrregularHorse were made over, and his cavalry was tfius 
raised to sixty. When the whole body was dmwn up on 
parade, tlje* General cojpplimented those wdio had accon^ 
panied him from Allahabad on the noble spirit they had 
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exhibited in the field, and more particularly on the bril- 
liant charge they had made in the battle of Cawnpore | 
and he held out to the emulation of those now joi^siing it 
the example of the Agra Volunteer Horse, whose gallant 
conduct in recapturing the guns of the revolted Kotah 
Contingent had just been announced from that station. 

The General was, moreover, determined that the tend- 
ency to dysentery and cholera, which had appeared in 
He biiya up the Camp, should not be aggravated by intemper- 
to ance, to whicih. the town of Cawnpore presented 
Cawnpore. Ordinary temptation, filled as it was with the 
plunder of the European shops, and of large private 
stores of beer and spirits. He issued orders, therefore, 
to the commissariat ofiicer to buy up, without any 
delay, all the wine, beer, spirits, and liquor of every de- 
scription which could be found in the town. In the tele- 
gram which announced this order to Sir Patrick Grant, 
he said : It will thus be guarded by a few men. If it 
remained in Cawnpore it would require half my force to 
keep it from being drunk up by the other half, and I 
should scarcely have a sober soldier in camp.^’ During 
the morning of the 18th two messengers came in with 
letters from Delhi, the first the General had received from 
the north-west since he left Calcutta. From them he 
learned that the city had not fallen, that Sir Henry Bar- 
nard had died, and that General Eeid, who succeeded him, 
had been obliged, from ill-health, t j relinquish the com- 
mand, which had thus devolved on General Wilson ; that 
littl^ progress had been made in the siege, and that he 
must dismiss all hope of receiving any reinforcement 3*om 
that quarter.^* He likewise received letters from Agra, 
announcing the disastrous result of the sortm made by 
Brigadier Polwhele on the 6th 6f July. <. 

But these depressing tidings were counterbalanced by 
the reports brought in at night by the spies whom the 

Bithooraban Bithoor immediately on 

dfmeTby thJ taking up his position at Nawaubgunge. Tliey 
stated that the defeat of„the Nana in^the battle 
of Cawnpore had completely broken up his army. The 
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^epoys deserted liis .aiaiids.rd m tmmdsi 
md listened across the river^ and the Nana Imnself fled 
from the field on a swift elephant^ wiUi a few followers 
who stilliSbdHered to hitn^ emd hastened to take refage in 
Onde* fiithoor was evacuated. The son of the Peishwa'a 
old general, Narayon !]^o/who had been placed in con^ 
finement by Nana Sahib, had regained his liberty on the 
flight of hiaf o|)pre6sor, and now sent messengers with the 
sjpies to make his submission to the general, and to invite 
him to tafee possession of the town. On receiving this 
intelligence, the General directed Major Stephenson to 
proceed thither on the morning of the 19th, with his 
Madras Fusiliers, the Sikhs, and the newfy organized * 
cavalry, with two guns. He found the t(f5rn abandoned 
by the enemy, with every appearance of haste. * The 
Nana's palace was filled with the plunder of the canton- 
ment and civil station of Cawnpore — ^wearing apparel, 
kid gloves, portmanteaus, books with the names of the 
owners, a^d champagne and domestic stores of every de- 
scription ; but neither the treasure which he had appro- 
priated to his own use from the plunder of the Cawnpore 
treasury, nor his personal jewels, were to be found ; they 
had been thrown into wells, and were not discovered till 
several months afterwards. Major Stephenson burnt 
down the palace, blew up the magazine, and returned to 
CawnpoA with twenty guns of various size and calibre. 

On the morning of fhe 19th #f July the little force had 
to deplore the loss* of one of its most valuable officers. 
Captain Beatson, the Deputy- Assistant Adjutant- ofoaj^ 

General. His exertions in the action of the l§th ^ 
aggravated his cofliplaint, and he expired three days 
alter j-^as gallant and no^e a soldier as any recorded in 
the annals nf the Indian army. It was only a month 
before his death that he returned to Calcutta from the 
Persian Gulf, when deprived of the hope of distinction by 
the sudden termination of the war, and heard of the 
mutiny of a wing of his regiment. In the hope of ob- 
taining an t<^portunity «f field service at this period of* 
action, he lost no time in addressing his friend. Captain 
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George Itelaae, in command of the Gtoyemor-GtenotaFs 
body-gnard. The letter is interesting as an indication of 
his zeal and energy. ^ 

“ My dear Geoigius, — I shail soon have no regiment* as flie 
other wing is sure to go. What tliemis to be donel ISo troop* 
no appointment, 'no einploymept. What is Havelock’s army 
going to do — ^when is he going up — of what is it tp Ije composed 1 
Are there any appointments vacant In it? Does he want a 
Deputy Adjutant-General, or an extra aide-de-camp, or^a Deputy 
Judge-Advocate-General ] I want something to do, and if some- 
thing does not offer within forty-eight hours, I shall get up to 
Allahabad, the best way 1 can, and serve as a volunteer with any 
other fellows I can get to join me.” 

Cantain Defane sent the letter to the General, who 
thou^ personally unacquainted with Captain Beatson, 
was no stranger to the high character he bore in the army 
as an able as well as a gallant officer and an accomplished 
scholar. It was just such spirits as Stuart Beatson, with 
a combination of military ardour and professional experi- 
ence that the General required for his daring enter}>rise, 
and he immediately nominated him to the head of his 
Adjutant- GeneraPs department, an appointment which 
the judgment and gallantry exhibited during his brief 
career with the force more than justified. In his despatch 
after the battle of Cawnpore, the General thus Refers to 
his loss. After recording that I^ieut.- Colonel Tytler^s 
zeal and gallantry had bCen beyond ,all praise,^^ he says. 

It was my desire to have offered my thanks in like terms 
to ^Captain Beatsou, Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, 
but I can n(j*w only record my opinion^over his grave. He 
was attacked by cholera on the morning of the fight, and 
though he did his duty throughout it and bivouacked with 
the troops, he sunk in three days under tht» violence^ of 
the disorder.^' 

< The General now found it necessary to adopt the most 
vroTOBt-iiM- measures to check the roirit of plun- 

^ victorious army can with difficulty bo 
‘ restrained from the lichnce of depredation; but 

in the present instance the spoliation of the 
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natives assume^ a meritorious character in the eyes of the 
European troops. They were exasperated beyond bounds 
by the® perfidious and brutal massacre of their fellow- 
countiymen’and women, andjfchey considered the plunder 
of the town in which thgse. atrocities ^ad been perpetrated 
an act of righteous retribution; but the* General was de- 
termined to subdue this propensity, not only among his 
European Iroops, but more especially among the Sikh 
soldiers/ the most adroit and inveterate plunderers in 
India. He appointed Lieut. Morland, of the 1st Fusiliers, 
Provost-]!^Ia^shal, with full powers to inflict the penalty of 
death on any soldier, European or native, who might be 
detected in plundering. But the licence was not so easily 
bridled, and the General was obliged tS reiterate the * 
order in sterner language. ^^Tho marauding A this 
camp exceeds the disorders which supervened on the 
shori-lived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib. A 
Provost-Marshal has been appointed, with special instruc- 
tions to l^ng up, in tlwir uniform, all British soldiers that 
plunder. This shall not be an idle threat. Commanding 
oflScers have received the most distinct warning on the 
subject.” 

. General Neill arrived at Cawnpore, from Allahabad, on 
the 20th of J uly, but was unable to bring with him any 
larger reinforcement than that of 227 men. The 
General Vas impatient to hasten to the relief of th-^defenceof 
Lucknow, but he felt* that to# leave Cawnpore 
before he had made adequate provision for its defence 
would be an act of signal imprudence, and involve •the 
most*serioiis risk to his own operations, A^the distance 
of seventy miles, tlfe Nawaub of Futtyghur, after having 
massacred all the Europemis, men, women, and children, 
wfbhin his /each, had raised the standard of revolt, and 
assembled under it two regiments of native infantry, some 
of the revolted Oude troops, and a rabble of armed fol- 
lowers. Before tho revolt, Futtyghur was the great mili- 
taiy workshop of the north-west provinces, tilled with 
large estabJiShments for the manufacture more particularly# 
of gun-carriages, and for the supply of clothing ; and from 
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those stores the Nawauh was cmahled to^/amish himseSf 
amply with munitions of war of every description. Nana 
Sahib, moreover, was across the Ganges at Puttehpore 
Chourassee, where he was endeavouring to reassemble his 
scattered troops. Though he was not likely again to try 
conclusions withi thfe General^ m *ithe field, he might take 
advantage of his absence and*endeavour to regain posses- 
sion of Cawnpore. On the opposite bank of the river the 
district of Oude teemed with a martial and a hoeitile popu- 
lation. The General apprehended that if Cawnpore, thus 
exposed to danger on various sides, wei’e left without the 
means of defence, it might again fall into the hands of the 
insurgents, in which case, his communication with Allaha- 
bad and the k)wer ‘provinces would be cut off, and his 
retnnl across the river, if it should become necessary, very 
seriously impeded. 

The General was unable to spare more than 300 men 
for the defence of Cawnpore, and he resolved, therefore, 
conatrocUon construct a field-work, which, witi^ even so 
SJenchra^t Small a garrison, might bid defiance to any hostile 
At Cawnpore. attack, as Well as guard the passage of the river. 
Happily a spot was found admirably adapted for both 
these objects. At a little distance from the common ferry 
there was an elevated plateau, about two hundred yards 
in length and a hundred in breadth, situated on the bank 
of the river, and likewise sufiiciently raised to command 
the surrounding country. c» At the distance of about five 
hundred yards from it there was an island in the river, 
partly submerged at this seasox» of the year. Between it 
and the Oude bank lay two smaller islands of alluvial 
land, thrown up by the action of the river, but covered 
with water two or three feet d^ep, and visible only from 
the reeds which sprung up on them. The General was'of 
opinion that these islands might be turned to good account, 
if he was obliged to recross the river, while the intrench- 
ment on the right bank would effectually cover tliat oper- 
ation, On this mound, accordingly, a field-work, capable 
of accommodating, and also of ieing defend/3d by, 300 
men, Was commenced on the 19th, and pushed on with 
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^xteaordiBaTy v^our. Native labourera, to Wie number of 
8000 or 4000, were engaged from the town, and their 
pnnctind servioes secured by the order which the General 
enforced, that they should be regularly paid every evening. 
Those among the Em-opean ‘soldiers who possessed any 
mechanical skill were sent to their ' as^tance, and en- 
couraged by a gratuity of sixpence a day. The Irregular 
Cavalry, who* had been disarmed for their disaffection on 
the line*<jf march, were likewise set to work on the in- 
trenchment. The progress which had been effected by 
the evening of the 20th was sufficient to satisfy the Generri 
that by the time the troops, stores, and baggage had been 
crossed into Oude, the field-work would be strong enough 
to protect itself. Ho determined, therefore, to send over 
the first detachment the next morning. • 

The passage of the Ganges was a most difficult and 
hazardous undertaking. It was upwards of 1600 yards 
wide, and at this season swelled by the rains to 
a rapid ^d impetuous torrent. All the means 
and appliances which would ordinarily have been 
available for this operation, at a largo military station like 
Cawnpore, were now wanting. The bridge of boats 
•established by our Government, which was eftitire on the 
3rd of June, was broken up by the rebels after the com- 
mencement of the mutiny, and the materials were scat- 
tered. !Ji.ll the ferry-boats had likewise been destroyed or 
removed. Fortunately, the lii4le steamer, the Berham- 
pooter/^ which had been sent up with a hundred of the 
Madras Fusiliers, under Captain Spurgin, to co-operate 
with the land column, had reached the station, and was 
now employed up ind down the river in endeavouring to 
collect boats. Not more Ijian twenty, however, could be 
obtained wjiero they were formerly counted by hundreds ; 
and the boatmen, who had been actively engaged in aid- 
ing the mutineers, were prompted to conce^ tnemselv^s 
from the dread of punishment. To have committed the 
management of the boats to inexperienced peasants, on a 
broad river Vunning likft a sluice, would have been to ex-* 
pose them and their precious freight to the risk •of de- 
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Btruction^ considerable difficulty a J^mall number of 

the old boatmen were collected, and induced to accept 
service on the tacit understanding that their past mis* 
conduct would be overlooked. To secure tbeir services 
they were embodied as a corps, upon fixed pay. 

Soon after midnight of the aOtn of July rain began to 
pour, and continued withouf intermission for the next 
Crowing of three days. It had been arrang'ed that the 
the troops. Highlanders should cross at daybreak,* and the 
General was so anxious to obviate every obstruction, that 
he determined to superintend their embarkation himself. 
Leaving General Neill in charge of the encampment, he 
rode down to the ferry, a distance of four miles, in a 
deluge of rain, cat one in tho morning, and did not return 
till ho*had seen the troops and three guns safely across. 
Owing to the small number of boats available, the detach- 
ment was weak, too weak to furnish a baggage guard, 
and it was thought imprudent to hamper it with tents. 
Indeed, the enterprise of crossing the river witjj so weak 
a force, into a province filled with a hostile and armed 
population, was one of the boldest movements of the 
General during this campaign. For aught ho knew, there 
might be an* insurgent army hovering about the bank, and . 
the little force might at any moment bo attacked by over- 
whelming numbers ; he therefore gave the officer in com- 
mand of the detachment the most precise instructions for 
his guidance under any emergency that might arise. The 
spot at which the Highlanders landed ^as a swamp imme- 
diately under a ridge of low sand hills, and they crept for 
shelter from the rain into some fishermen^s huts. ' The 
second dctacliment was not landed before the evening of 
the 21st. During the operation the steamer^was found 
to be so deficient in power, and so unmanageable in the 
impetuous current of the Ganges, that it became neces- 
sary to dispense with her services, and to depend entirely 
on the boats, though they wore generally eight hours in 
accomplishing the trip. The 84th and three additional 
guns were sent across on the 22ndf The Mad^ FusiUers, 
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being armed with the Enfield rifle^ had beem employed as ^ 
skirmishers, and had thus borne the brunt of fatigue in 
the four preceding actions ; it was, therefore, deemed ad- 
visable to afibrd them as much rest as possible to recruit 
their strength, and they were accordingly sent over with 
the last detachment. "WTiile the troops were thus engaged 
in crossing the ^ver in successive parfies, the works at 
the intrenchment were pushed on with the utmost speed. 
In it were deposited the guns and stores which had been 
dug out af the ruins of the magazine, as well as the com- 
missariat supplies which the town and the country around 
had furnished. On the 25th the General visited it for the 
last time, and feeling confident that it was sufficient^ ad- 
vanced to resist any attack, crossed the riyer himself, and 
joined the force on the Oudo bank. The next morning 
he marched the troops, among whom the cholera was be- 
ginning to make great havoc, to a more healthy position, 
three miles m advance. Meanwhile, Colonel Tytler, aided 
by Lieut, Moorsom, who had been appointed by the 
General act as deputy Quarter-master- General, was 
employed on the right bank night and day, sometimes 
under a broiling sun, and then in a drenching rain, in 
superintending the transport of the stores and the maienel. 
At length, after a week of incredible difficulties, overcome 
only by the indomitable energy and perseverance of that 
ofiicor, ^he whole of the force and the munitions of war 
were assembled on the Oude bank, prepared to advance 
to Lucknow. Some of the General s staff were anxious 
that General Neill should accompany the column, tojbake 
his place if he were disabled by any casualty; but, after 
carefully weighing the importance of thfe position at 
Cawnpore^ tho necessity of receiving, equipping, and for- 
warding reinforcements, ahd completing the establishment 
of a communication across the river, and, generally, of 
maintaining our authority on the right bank of the Ganges, 
he determined to leave General Neill in charge of the in- 
trenchment, with the sick and wounded, there being no 
other oflSce^ to whom h<^ could intrust these responsibilities 
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with equal eonfidence. Lieut. Moorsom was at the saiue 
time directed to construct a road, or rither causeway, 
across the islands. #. 

The enterprise on which the General now ‘entered was 
one of no common difficulty/ and, but for the great object 
of res6uihg the beleaguered gar- 

destructic^Q, must have appeared rash 
even to presumption. No one but an^ffioer who 
combined military genius with inflexible resolution and 
the strongest self-reliance, would have ventured on such 
an expedition. But however inadequate his force might 
be to the magnitude of the object, the men had unbounded 
confidence in the General, notwithstanding, perhaps even 
in cmsequence qf, his iron discipline ; and he had perfect 
confidence in men whose valour, energy, and spirit of en- 
durance had been demonstrated in their arduous march to 
Cawnpore, and four severe engagements with the enemy. 
The following letter will show that the General himself 
was not unconscious of the difficulties before him^ It was 
written on the 28th of July, in reply to a telegram, in 
which Sir Patrick Grant had inquired whether th<5 risk 
he incurred in leaving a large and rapid river in his rear, 
with the most imperfect means of crossing it, was not 
too much for him to attempt : — 

“In reply to your Excellency’s telegram of the 26th,^I beg to 
state that I sliould consider it certain tlmt I must incur the risk 
of serious loss in an attempt t<5 recross the Idanges to Cawnpore, 
even supposing that I had been reinforceti by the remnant of the 
garrison of Lucknow. The chances of relieving that place £V‘e at 
the same time hourly multiplying against us. I will not now 
enter into all tne details, but specify only tfiat Nana Sahib has 
succeeded in collecting 3000 men aij|d several guns, add is on our 
left flank at Futtehpore Chourassee, with the avowe^ intentioft 
of cutting in upon our rear, when we advance towards Lucknow. 
Tlie difficulties of an advance to that capital are excessive. The 
©n6my has intrenched and covered with guns the bridge across 
the Sye at Bunnee, and has made preparations for destroying it 
if the bridge is forced. I have no m^ans of crossing the canal 
ifear Lufknow, even if successful at Bunnee. A direct attack at 
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Buzmee might cost me a third of my force. I might turn it by 
Moh^ unless bridge there also were destroyed. I have this 
^oniing received a plan of Lucknow from Major Anderson, 
engine* in th^t garrison, and mfKJh valuable information in two 
memoranda, which escaped the enemas outpo^ troops, and were 
partly writtm in Greek character. Those communications, and 
much information orally derived from spies, donvince me of the 
extreme deUcacy and difficulty of any operation to relieve Colonel 
Inglis, now *ccSnmanding in Lucknow. It shall be attempted, 
however, •at every risk, and the result faithfully reported. Our 
losses f^om cholera are becoming serious^ and extend to General 
Neill’s force, as well as my own, I earnestly hope that the 5th 
and the 90th can be pushed on to me entire, and with all de- 
spatch, and every disposable detacliment of the regiments now 
under my command be sent on. My whole f^e only amounts 
to 1600 men, of whom 1200 are British, and ten guns imperfectly 
equipped and manned. I am very thankful for your Excellency’s 
kind interposition at the Horse Guards regarding my promotion 
to Major-General.” 

% 

The whole force was assembled at Mungulwar on “the 
28th. This village is situated six miles from the river, on 
a ridge extending five miles, and elevated about u^ttie of 
200 feet above the surrounding country. It was 
. a position of great strength, where our little force might 
have defied all the armies of Oude. The column started 
at daybreak on the morning of the 29th, and advanced to 
the towfl of Onao, a distance of about three miles, and 
seldom had tho General been* so staggered by any diffi- 
culty as by that*wBich now presented itself to his view. 
In his despatch, he has thus described the enemy’s^ po- 
sitioA : — His right was protected by a |wamp which 
could neither be forced nor turned; his advance was 
drawn up %n a garden enclosure, which in this warlike 
district ha^ purposely or accidentally assumed the form 
of a bastion. The rest of his [advance] force was posted 
in and behind a village, the houses of which were loop- 
holed. The passage between the village and the town of 
Onao is narrow. The town itself extended three-quarters 
of a mile tpt>ur right. •The flooded state of the country 
precluded the possibility of turning in this dii-ectiofl. The 
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swatpp shut us in on tKe left* Thus an attack in front 
became unavoidableu It was commencefl by the 78th 
Highlanders and Ist Fusiliers, with two guns^ aryd soon 
became exceedingly warm. ♦Tlie enemy were driven out 
of the baationed enclosure; but when our troops ap- 
proached the village, a destructive fire was opened upon 
thorn from the lobpholed houses. It became necessary to 
bring up the 64th, under Colonel Wilson, SltH. Here 
some daring feats of bravery were performed. . t, , The 
village was set on fire ; still its defenders resisted obsti- 
nately, Finally, the guns were captured, and the whole 
force was enabled to debouch between the village and the 
town of Onao.^^ Meanwhile, the main body of the enemy, 
with a numeroys artillery, was hastening forward to oc- 
cupy Onao. It became evident to the General that unless 
he could establish his force beyond the town, before the 
enemy entered it, he should mn every risk of being 
arrested on his first day^s march. His troops pushed 
forward and gained a space of dry ground, ab^ut half a 
mile in extent ; besides this spot and the high-road, the 
eye could discern nothing but swamps for miles at ound. 
It was to the occupation of this position, on the Lucknow 
side of the town, before the enemy could reach it, that the 
success of this action was to be attributed. The General 
drew up his force in line, with four guns in the centre 
and two on each wing, all bearing on the highwroad in 
front, by which the insurgents were^rapidly rushing down 
in great confusion. He had invariably acted on the 
ma^^im, that when the enemy are committing an error, it 
is an act of folly to arrest their progress. Our fire'was, 
therefore, reSl^rved till they halted in fiv>nt of the line, and 
began the action. Our artillery was admirably served, 
and tore through the dense c&lumn of the enemy^s in- 
fantry and guns massed on the narrow road. They now 
perceived their error, and endeavoured to correct it by 
deploying their force; but the impracticable marshes on 
either side engulfed their cannon as soon as they were 
drawn off the road. Our Enfield rifles were rapidly empty- 
ing the saddles of the enemy^s cavalry; the artillery kept 
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tip an incessant fire on tlieir infantry^ and they began to 
retreat in greal haste. To allow them no time to reoovmr 
themselves, two guns were pushed forward, and the sldr- 
mishers, w^ing up to the *knee and sometimes to the 
waist, on both sides of/ the i^ad, completed their discom- 
fiture. Their artilloryinfln, however, stood to their guns 
to the last. This was thB first occasion on which our 
troops had come in contact with the artillery of the Oude 
force, now in rebellion, and the high opinion which 
General 3Anson had expressed of their efficiency when he 
reviewed them the previous year at Lucknow was fully 
justified. After the annexation, no effort had been spared 
by the government of the province to bring this artillery 
to a state of the highest eflSciency, and sqjne of the ablest 
of our artillery officers had been employed in gi'wng in-* 
stniction to the gunners of three batteries attached to the 
''Oude Irregular Force/^ as it was termed, who now 
turned against us, and afforded us an opportunity of test- 
ing the excellence they had “attained under this tuition. 
Fifteen guns were captured in the action at Onao, but 
they Vere necessarily destroyed, there being no carriage 
for their conveyance. The loss of the rebels was com- 
puted at 300. 

After pursuing the enemy for some distance, the troops 
halted for three hours and partook of a meal. The bugle 
then sounded again, and they fell into their ranks, ^ 
and marched forward about six miles, to Bussee- uSsB^rut. 
rutgunge, a place which has been rendered 
memorable in this campaign as the scene of three ac^^ons. 
It Was a walled town, intersected by the high-road to 
Lucknow. In tho rear of it lay a jheol, or sAieet of water, 
about 150»yards in width, and six or seven feet deep, over 
which the road was carried by a causeway. The main 
gate, at tfie hither entrance of the town, was defended by 
an earthwork, a trench, and four guns, and flanked on 
each side by turrets, which were loopholed, as were also 
the walls. The gate was likewise completely covered by 
a large building withip the town. It was a formidable 
position, and it became manifest to the General ^that an 
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attempt to assail it in front, unsupported by a flank move- 
ment, would entail a serious loss of life. He, therefore, 
directed the 64th to march round the town on his left, and 
endeavour to interpose itself between the fartlfer gate and 
the causeway. Three guns, posted on the high-road, were 
now brought to l^ear on the oartBwork and the gateway 
in front, while a converging fir% was directed on the same 
point from the other guns on the right and left. It was 
arranged that as soon as our guns appeared to tell on the 
enemy^s defences, and the 64th had reached a point on a 
line with the .town, the 78ih Highlanders and the Madras 
Fusiliers, always companions in these actions, should en- 
deavour to storm the gateway, while the 84th and the 
Sikhs stood ready to support cither the storming or the 
turning party, as occasion might require. As the High- 
landers and Fusiliers advanced, the enemy^s guns sent 
repeated and heavy discharges into their ranks, and they 
were ordered to lie down, while our cannon agaiE^plied 
the defences with energy. The cnemy^s fire , appeared 
now to slacken, and the two corps, having received the 
order to rise, sprang to their feet, and with a shout ^^'hich 
struck ten’or into the rebels, cleared the trench and rushed 
in at the gate. 

The enemy, bewildered by the impetuosity of the 
charge and the flank movement of the 64th, became 
utterly disheartened, abandoned their guns, and'* fled in 
confusion through the town, and over the causeway, hotly* 
pursued by the victors. Ii the 64th '■had continued to 
advance, as the General had expected, the loss inflicted 
on the enemy during their retreat would have been ihore 
signal. But Uhat regiment was annoyed by a fire from 
the walls, and paused to return it ; and, actmg under 
some mistake regarding fresh instructions, failed to reacii 
its appointed destination. The General sent his aide-de- 
camp at full gallop to hasten itp advance, but the oppor- 
tunity was lost, and could not be recovered. With the 
exception of three hours given to rest and refreshment, 
the troops had now been incessantly engaged ia^ marching 
and fighting from sunrise to sunset ; the night was closing 
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in^ the General did not deem it prudent to allow them 
to proceed in pursuit of the . enemy over the causeway > 
though he himself rode to a considerable distance in ad- 
vance, in search of a position for his advanced cavalry 
post. As h^ returned to the*causeway, the weary soldiers 
who were grouped on iz, faming on thejr arms, suddenly 
caught a glimpse»of him, aSid in an instant there was an 
enthusiastic •shout through their ranks, Clear the way 
for the General 1 A bright smile stole over the stern 
features of the old chief, as he exclaimed, You have done 
that well already, men.” This unexpected compliment 
electrified the troops, and as his form gradually disap- 

S eared, ^^God bless the General !” burst from a hundred 
ps. This was the second instance, during the campaign, 
of two actions and two victories on the same daj^ The 
troops bivouacked for the night ^between the jheel and 
the town. On retiring to his tent, the General penned 
the following Order of the day, which was issued the next 
momingj — 

Sildiers, your General thanks you for your exertions to-day. 
You have stormed two fortified villages, and captured nineteen 
guns. • But he is not satisfied with all of you. Some Generai’i 
of you fought as if the cholera had seized your minds 
as well as your bodies. There wore men among you, ‘"ngagementa. 
however, whom ho must praise to the skies. Private Patrick 
pavanagS, of the 64th, died gloriously, hacked to pieces by the 
enemy when setting a hiilliant e^^mple to his comrades. Had 
he survived, he shbuEl have worn the Victoria Cross, which never 
could have glittered on a braver breast. But his name will be 
remembered as long as Ireland produces and loves gallant 
soldiers. t • 

“Lieut. Pogle, 78th Highlanders, was severely wounded while 
lading the way at Onao iftto a loopholed house filled with 
desperate fjinatics. A special report of his gallantry wiU be sent 
to His Boyal Highness the Commander-in-Cliief. The ‘ hero of 
Inkermann * well knows how to appreciate heroes. • 

“ Major Stephenson, in command of the regiment which the 
rebel chiefs know and fear as ‘ the Blue Caps,’ showed through- 
out the day how the calmfet forethought can he united with tha 
utmost daring. • 
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“ Lieut. Daugerfield has merited the cross ^^served for the 
bravo. He was the first to mount tlxe barricade at this place.” * 

The evening passed cheerily in the campf amidst the 
exultations of this double triuaiph,l3ut themoraing brought 
The Generiu gloomy tidings and revelitionsj which constrained 
the General to reflect on the ^propriety of oon- 
Munguiwar. tinuing to advauce under existing circumstances. 
The opposition he had encountered in these, his first 
operations in Oude, was likely to increase as he penetrated 
into the province. During the engagement of the previ- 
ous day, a large body of troops had been perceived hover- 
ing on his loft, without taking any part in the action, and 
were now repo^iied to consist of the force which Nana 
Sahib had been collecting at Futtohpore Chourassee. He 
also learned that the insurgents in our own provinces had 
been strengthened by the revolt of three Native regiments 
at Dinapore ; and the hostile force in his rear thus aasumed 
a more formidable appearance. It was, moreover^^reported 
that a third of his gun ammunition hadixeen expended in 
the attack on Onao and Busseerutgunge, and the “Sarmy 
had as yet advanced only one-third of its way to Lucknow. 
Eighty-eight had been killed and wounded in the two ac- 
tions of the previous day, and as many disabled by fatigue, 
exposure, and the ravages of cholera. These invalids and 
the wounded required the whole of the sick-carriage of 
the force ; there was not an unoccupied doolie in the camp.* 
This was by far the most serious difficulty which presented 
itself to the mind of the General. It was impossible for 
him^io advance without conveyance for the wounded, un- 
less it was intended to abandon them^to destruction on 
the road. Under the influence of these cons^^derations, 
and more especially of the la^o and most important e,f 
them, he felt it to be his duty to retire to his impregnable 
position at Mungulwar, send back his sick and wounded 
to CawnporOj and augment his force by all the reinforce- 
ments he could obtain, before he again advanced to Luck- 

^ * In his report to the Madras Government Major Stephenson^istated that this 
honour w,p equally divided between Lieuts. Dangerfield and Hargood. 
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now. This decision was fortified by the assurance he had 
received that the besieged garrison at the Residency was, 
for tha present, sufficiently supplied with provisions, and 
that the pressure of the siege would be in some measure 
relaxed by the diversiop of a large body of the rebels to 
w^tch his movements. On his return to Mungulwar, he 
wrote to General* Neill that, though everywhere success- 
ful, he urgently required another battery and a thousand 
British •|j>ayonets before ^^he could do anything for the 
real advantage of Lucknow.^^ He requested him to keep 
Captain Crommelin well supplied with workmen to com- 
plete the bridge ; and urged him to push forward every 
available soldier and gun, as it was his intention to ad- 
vance to Lucknow on their arrival. • 

The reinforcements which *he expected to receive con- 
sisted of the 5th Fusiliers from the Mauritius, and the 90th 
Foot, originally embarked from England for The General 
ChinSj* and *the remaining d^etachments of the 
corps then under his command. But he was menu! 
deseed to a bitter disappointment. He was informed 
^r Patrick Grant that there was other work cut out 
for the 5th and the 90th, and that he could expect no re- 
inforcement for some weeks. To explain the Mutinous uis- 
cause of this lamentable occurrence, it IS neceS- Lo three re- 
sary to advert to the progress of events at Dina- SSSoro?* 
^pore. '^’’hat military station is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Patna, fhe old Maliomedan capital of Behar, 
a province filled with bigoted Mahomedans, who had al- 
ways manifested a spirit of haughty disaffection t® our 
rule. In the cantonment at Dinapore there were three 
Native regiments* an entire European corps — the 10th — 
and a wiflg of the Queqn's 37th. In the paper which 
General Pavelock drew up on the 3rd of June, on board 
the Erin, when he had heard of the revolt of only a fourth 
of the Native army, he recorded his opinion that no cqn- 
fidence could any longer be placed in any regular corps 
of Native Infantry. The same conclusion was likewise 
forced oj^ the public, as regiment after regiment joined 
the insurgents ; but the Government of India ccftitinued 
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to cherish more favourable views, and bfeligved that eveir 
regiment which had not actually revolted was faithful, 
though scarcely a week elapsed without some new de- 
fection. In no instance was this fatal credulity more 
disastrous than in the case"" of the Dinapore regiments. 
Unfortunately tljat station was at this time under the 
command of General Lloyd, who, though‘'not without some 
claim to consideration for his recent serviced in the easy 
suppression of the Santal insurrection, was unfitted for 
any military responsibility at this eventful crisis. While 
the disaffection of the Native regiments at Dinapore was 
manifest to all around him, ho continued to assure Govern- 
ment that their fidelity was beyond suspicion. The mer- 
chants of Calcutta, who had made advances on the produce 
of Beh'ar to the extent of nearly a million sterling, neces- 
sarily became anxious’ for the safety of their property, if 
3000 Native troops, with arms in their hands, should 
break out into open mutiny, and disperse over the ucmntiy. 
They, therefore, presented a memorial to GoViernment, 
entreating that the Native corps, which were ri^e for 
mutiny, should be disarmed. The European troops at 
the station might at any time have effected this object, 
but if a stronger force was deemed necessary, ifc would 
have been easy to detain at Dinapore, for two or three 
days, some of the detachments proceeding upwards in the 
steamers. But the Government placed confidence in the 
flattering reports of General Lloyd, and the request of 
the merchants was, disregarded. 

Tbe mutiny, which the Sepoys at Dinapore had long 
planned, at length came to a head. On the 25th of July 
an order was issued to remove the percussion caps from 
Revolt of the the roffimental maffazines, and the *860078 at 
rocntn. once broke out into open rebellion. ^Une regi- 
ment rushed to the tumbrils which contained them and 
prevented their removal, retiring to their lines with de- 
risive shouts. The European troops ought to have been 
called out at once, and the mutinous regiment subjected 
immediate execution ; but Gencffal Lloyd ga^e the Se- 
poys four hours to consider whether they would obey hifi 
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Carders or not^ |tid then retired to a steamer^ and took 
Innoli and a siesta* The Sepoys availed themselves of 
this interval to fill their pouches with Ammunition, and 
then prepared to leave the station. The 10th Foot and 
the wmg of the 37th were then called to arms, but there 
was no one to direct th^ir movements ; Jhe General was 
not 'to be found, amd the second in command was gone in 
seai*ch of hiln! Some of the European oflSicers of the Na- 
tive regiments went down to the lines and endeavoured to 
reason with their men, but they were fired on, and obliged 
to retire. As the mutinous corps were leaving the station, 
the 10th Foot moved out against them with artilleiy, but 
the main body was already beyond their range. The 
guns opened upon their rear, but did no serious damage. 
There were no cavalry to pursue the mutineers, an(?they 
spread over the district, swelling the tide of revolt, and 
indefinitely increasing the embarrassments of the time. 

The^^ition of General Havelock was greatly imperilled 
by this fijjfsh mutiny. An addition of 3000 troops, well 
armed and disciplined, was thus made to the gnmii rein- 
body 8f insurgents, and the European troops 
which, were '^n their way to reinforce him, and 
.enable him to advance to Lucknow, wore detained to 
protect the districts and towns mdnacod by this new 
brood of rebels. Instead, therefore, of receiving an ac- 
cession of two regiments, with which he might have re- 
lieved the Eesidency, Che whole, of the additional force he 
was able to obtaili from Cawnpore did not exceed 257, a 
number barely sufficient to fill up the casualties created 
by th^ sword and the pestilence. On the'Srd of Ahgust 
the General received half of Captain Olphe^s^ battery, 
consisting ©f three-horsed 9-pounders, and likewise two 
24»pounders. The men v^o now joined him were re- 
ported to have conducted themselves in a satisfactory 
manner, with the exception of the native Gun Lascars, 
whose conduct on the line of march had been mutin- 
ous ; and he felt that he could not afford to have a 
single traitov in his carap. The whole detachment was*t, 
therefore drawn up on parade, when he came forward and 

22 
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congrafculated tlie British artiflerymen on having joined a 
body which had six times encountered "the enemyi and 
defeated them on every occasion, Men," said hg, you 
tpay go from left to r^ht of that line, and oveiy* soldier 
you meet is a heroJ^ Then, turning to the native Ijascars, 
he upbraided them as miscreants and traitors to the fos* 
tering Government which supported th^. The European 
troops were ordered to disarm them, and they were sent 
across the Ganges to General Neill, to be emj^oyed in 
working at the intrenchment. 

Although the General^s column was no stronger with 
these reinforcements than when he started for Cucknow 
The General’s the first time, he determined to make another 
▼luS. eflFoi;t to reach it. He considered it a paramount 
duty jxot to relinquish the enterprise while there appeared 
the remotest possibility of success. The detention of the 
5th and the 90th, on whose assistance he had calculated, 
so far from shaking his determination, only Rfifyed to 
confirm it. Having been assured, after the Dinapore 
mutiny, that he was not to expect any reinforcements for 
two months, he felt that if the Residency was to be re- 
lieved at all, the attempt must be made witji the troops 
then under his command. While the General wiSts en- 
camped at Mungulwar, General Neill reported that the 
insurgents were again gathering at Bithoor, that they 
were supported by the zemindar of Sheorajpore^ and that 
he was consequently beginning tc feel some anxiety for 
his own position at Oawnpore. He hoped, therefore, that 
an^effort would be made to disperse the rebels before the 
second advance to Lucknow was commenced. But the 
General informed him that he would,, not allow his mind 
to be diverted from the great object before^him, which 
Government continued to preas on him with much earn- 
estness, and which he was resolved, if possible, to accom- 
plish at all hazards, and that he could not engage in two 
operations at the same time. The zemindar and the other 
insurgents " he would smash on his retum.^^ The troops 
left with General Neill to guar^ the intrei\phment, now 
apprqaching completion, amounted to 300, and*^they would 
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be augmented by detacbments coming from below, This 
force the General considered sufficient to defeat an enemj?', 
even in^he open field. But he cautioned General Neill 
against assatBting forts, as likely to entail defeat. He 
concluded by saying, I simply hold you responsible for 
the defence of my commilnioations, while ^advance to and 
return from Lucknow/^ * 

On the evBiIing of the 4th of August the General moved 
from his encampment at Mungulwar, and bivouacked for 
the night* a mile beyond Onao. The column 
marched the next morning and approached Bus- gunge, 
seerutgunge, when the videttes of the enemy were descried 
by the Volunteer Cavalry, who led the advance. The 
troops were then halted, and a reconnaissance pushed up 
to within musket-shot of the toyn. The informatioiFthus • 
gained, combined with the knowledge of the locality which 
the General had acquired after the first engagement, en- 
abled h^ to form his plan of action with confidence. On 
the right ^f his force, as it approached the town, there 
was a strip of land beyond the marsh, of greater eon- 
sistendjr than was usually found in this part of the coun- 
try during the rains. He determined to take advantage 
pf this circumstance to send detachments to sweep round 
the town, and take up a position behind it between the 
farther gate and the causeway, as had been attempted 
without Success in the first action at this place. The left 
wing was, therefore, difected to jngage the enemy in front, 
while the right ifiade the circuit, and advanced on their 
rear. The turning force consisted of the 78th Higb- 
landefs, the Ist Fusiliers, and the Sikhs, with Captain 
Maude^s battery, and a troop of the Volunteer Cavalry. 
When its leading subdivision had advanced to a point 
pfMiallel with the town, the* heavy guns, which had been 
playing on fhe defences in front, were pushed ulong the 
road and brought within three hundred yards of the gate^ 
and their shot and shell swept through the town, or ex- 
ploded within it. It may here be remarked that the Ge- 
neral invari|tlily avoided an assault in front, except when ^ 
the swampy nature of the ground at this season of tht year 
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permitted no other mode of attack. H/^ always endea^ 
voured to protect hfs infantry from the enemy's guns, and 
neTer allowed them to move to the charge until Ms own 
ii*tillery had performed its work, by silencihg, as fey as 
possible, the enemy's fire.* Acting on this rule, his ar- 
tillery thundered at the gateway without pause, and the 
enemy, bewildered by this fterce cann'onade, and by the 
flank movement towards their rear, began to *fly through 
the town. As they rushed out at the farther gate, they 
came under the fire of the turning column commanded 
by Colonel Hamilton, while Captain Maude's four guns 
poured awithering fire on the fugitives as they were massed 
on the causeway, or endeavoured to save themselves by 
plunging into< the swamps. Then the left, consisting of 
the ^th and 84th, were pushed to the front, leaped over 
the trench, and bayonetted those who still continued to 
defend the gate. 

The enemy were now in full retreat, but '‘as cfiff^troops 
defiled over the causeway in the pursuit, they wiere galled 
by a fire from the village of Beejpurree, where a j^ortion 
of the enemy had rallied to defend the passage and brought 
a heavy cannonade to bear upon it. At tho san^e time 
they showed a disposition to make a stand in a village on. 
the left, which the 84th were directed to attack, while the 
Fusiliers, who had been in the rear, were ordered to storm 
Beejpurree. Attached to the turning column, 'they had 
enjoyed no opportunity of taking ‘an active share in the 
labours of the day, which they had iii^vanably done here- 
tofore. As Lieut. Havelock rode up to them with the 
General's orders to advance, a voice exclaimed, "^'Ah, 
thought thdy could not do without in front, at last." 
Under the command of their gallant leader, Major Stephen- 
son, the men rushed with a shout on the village and speed- 
ily cleared it of the enemy. In consemience ckiefly of the 
admirable manner in which Captain Maude's guns were 
handled, our loss in this action did not exceed twenty-five, 
of whom only two were killed ; while the rebels, on their 
^ part, lost about 250. They didmot pause ^jjl they had 
put five miles of ground between themselves and their 
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conquerors, who, having no cavalir, were unable to com- 
plete the vietoi^r by the capture of the cannon, which the 
enemy ^were thus enabled to carry oflF. On this occasion, 
perhaps, more than on any other, was the want of cavalry 
bitterly deplored. It was owing to the absence of the 
means of pursuit, that the*enemy, though completely dis- 
comfited, were still enabled to retire with impunity to 
another position previously chosen and strengthened, and 
had leisure to prepare for another engagement. Immedi- 
ately aftet the action, the General wrote to General Neill, 
I owe the Blue Caps^^ — the Madras Fusiliers — thanks; 
they owe me nothing. If I might select for praise with- 
out being invidious, I should say they and the Highlanders 
are the most gallant troops in my little ft)rc©, and from 
their superior weapons they aje the most effective/4 
While the troops halted for their meal, about two miles 
beyond the scene of action, the General deliberated on his 
present-ipositdon, and the prospects before him. TheOeDcroi ' 
In the action of the morning the enemy, though 
signally defeated, had succeeded in carrying 
off th^ir guns, and had established them five miles dis- 
tant, at Nwaubgunge. Unfortunately the General pos- 
.sesse3 no map of the roulJe on which any dependence 
could be placed. While in Calcutta he had sought for 
one in the Quarter-master- Gen eral^s office, but nothing 
could b€f discovered except a rough plan of the high-road 
to Lucknow, sketched ten years before, which was not 
.only imperfect, so inaccurate ^as to be worse than 
useless for military purposes. The line from Cawnjjore 
to the capital of Oude had been scientifically surveyed 
four months before by the engineer of the 0ude Railway 
Company, but he perished with General Wheeler^s force, 
aud an his papers and pThns were destroyed in the sack 
of Cawnpdl*e. The General was, therefore, obliged to de- 
pend for his knowledge of the route on the report of his 
scouts. They stated that the position at Nawaubgun^e 
was as strong as that at Busseerutgunge, and that the 
entire line 4)f road to Jjucknow was dotted with post^ 
equally di&cult, that the bridge over the Sye at Bunnee 
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waa broken up, and the passage of the mVer guarded by 
a large force and heavy artillery. The Gdlbeim calculated 
that he had three strong positions to force before l^e could 
reach the city of Lucknow, and that his losset would pro- 
bably fall little short of 300, thus leaving him only 700 
British bayonets for the attack on that city, with its en- 
circling canal, iife intrenched *and barricaded streets, its 
loopholed houses, temples and palaces defended by a war^ 
like population, and an army of soldiers discipline^ to per- 
fection by our own officers. Every village wa^ opposed 
to us, and the landholders — of which class many of those'‘ 
who had fallen in the action of the morning consisted — 
had universally risen" against us, and collected bands of 
two and three hundred partisans to oppose our progress, 
The^i, aspect of afiaira in the rear was equally gloomy. 
The GeneraPs force was too small to permit him to leave 
detachments for the maintenance of posts as he advanced, 
and Nana Sahib, who was in force within a distance of 
twelve miles, would not fail to occupy Busseerutgunge 
and intercept his communication with Cawnpdre. The 
Gwalior Contingent, moreover, had now mutinied in a 
body. It was a compact little army in itself, ^with horse, 
foot, and twenty-four field guns, thoroughly organized and 
.equipped, and the native subalterns, owing to the paucity 
of European officers, took a more active share of the 
government of the different corps, and were cons©queiitly 
more efficient. It was, therefore^ a more formidable 
enemy than any mere ^ asselnblage of isinglo regiments of 
the lino. It was now^said to be approaching Culpee, on 
the *^Gangcs, within fifty miles of Cawiipore. The Dina- 
pore mutineer’s were likewise reported to be advancing 
westward by Mirzapore to join the standarjl of Nana 
Sahib. The General had been Warned to expect nd rei^i- 
forcements for two months, and, to crown his difficulties, 
the cholera had broken out in his camp with increased 
vL ulence. His men were dying hourly around him, and 
while he was deliberating on his course, the survivors 
employed the brief halting time, , in digging, graves for 
their qpmrades who had fallen victims to it during the 
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day. Thus aarrounded hy difficulties^ and assailed by an 
irresistible eii5my within his camp, the mind of the 
€reuer|l was a prey' to conflicting anxieties. To relinquish 
the attempt*to relieve Lucknow was to abandon the garri- 
son, the women, and the children to destruction, to sacrifice 
the soldier^s brightest hope of distinction, and to tarnish 
by a single act t^ reputation of a whole life of honourable 
exertion. •The Government and the public might dwell 
more on his last failure than on all his previous victories* 
On the other hand, he reflected that his own little army 
was the only body which represented the authority of 
Government throughout the north-west provinces. It 
was the nucleus of the force to be hereafter collected to 
re-conquer them, and its destruction in § fruitless enter- 
prise would send every wavering chief into the ranks of 
rebellion, and render the resforation of our power tenfold 
more arduous. At the same time, the extinction of his 
columUiAVOuld so greatly embolden \he besiegers of the 
Residengy, and at the same time so completely cripple its 
defenders, as to render their ruin inevitable. 

After carefully weighing all these considerations, the 
General oauie to the painful conclusion, that it was his 
paramount duty to relinquish the attempt to He reim- 
relieve Lucknow till he was adequately rein- 
forced. He never called a council of war. In- * 
dependently of his own spirit of self-reliance, his ex- 
perience of the mischief which had attended these councils 
in Aflghanistan* was sufficienif to deter him from any such 
attempt to divide the responsibilities of his post. But he 
did •not act without conferring with the officers on his 
staff. Colonel Tytier, Lieut. Havelock, and Captain Crom- 
melin, on^hose judgment he set great value. He called 
them* together after the Action, and inquired their views, 
and they^unanimously concurred with him in the opinion 
that to advance to Lucknow under present circumstances 
would be a gainless sacrifice of the lives of men who Rad 
so heroically maintained the honour of the British army in 
seven engagements. Cj^lonel Tytier was especially opposed 
to the advance, and maintained that however urgent tlfe 
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Government might be for the rdief of the Beeidenoy'^ 
could never desire or expect him to risk *the destmctton 
of his force in a case like the present. It -was, therefore^ 
determined to retire to Mungulwar. « ' 

The little army retraced .its steps with ill-smppressed 
reluctance. This was the only Occasion on which any 
Repwuofthe appearance of discontent was ^manifested in its 
ranks. The men could not comprehend the ne* 
cessity of a retrograde movement, wh^en they 
had beaten the enemy in eveiy encounter, and wore burn- 
ing with impatience to advance to Lucknow. The Qeneial 
immediately on reaching Mungulwar eent a communica- 
tion to Colonel Inglis,^stating that stem and inevitable 
necessity had constrained him to retire to that position 
and wait for reihforcements before ho again attempted to 
advance to Lucknow. When further defence,^^ he wrote, 
'' becomes impossible, do not negotiate or capitulate. Cut 
your way out to Cawlipore. You will save tpe c olo urs of 
the 32nd, and two-thirds of your British troops. Blow 
up your fortifications, treasure, Ac., by constructing sur- 
charged mines under them, and leaving slow matches 
burning.^' 

On his return to Mungulwar, the General immediately 
telegraphed the intelligence of this movement to the 
Commander-in- Chief. 

“ I must prepare your Excellency for my abandonment, with 
great grief and reluctance, of . the hope of relieving Lucknow. 
The only three staff officers in my force -^hom I ever consult 
CorreBivond- Confidentially, but in whom I entirely confide, are un- 
lirPiItSok animously of opinion that an advance to the walls of 
Grant on t.hb Luckuow must involve the loss ' of this force. The 
movoinent. only military question that remains, therefore, is, 
whether that, or the unaided destruirtion of the British gamsop^ 
at Lucknow would he the greatest calamity to the State at this 
crisis. The loss of this force in a fruitless attempt to relieve 
Co?,onel IngHs, would of course involve his fall. I will remain, 
however, to the latest moment in this position, — at Mungulwar, 
— strengthening it, and hourly improving my bridge communica- 
tion with Cawnpore, in the hope that some error of the enemy 
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ZDuy enable me to strike e blow against tbem, and give the |;a^ 
rison an oj^ortrihity of bbwing np their woiks and cntting ineir 
way oni 

THb enepy is in eudi force at Lucknow, that to encounter 
him/ five from this position, would be to court aunihila* 

tion.** / • ^ 

The next day he a^ain wrote as follows : — 

“I have not troubled you with requisitions for troops, but 
cholera i^xuaking fearful ravage among my people. I could not 
for the little enterprise of yesterday muster more than 1018 
British' in&ntiy, 1 have had ten fresh cases of this dreadful dis- 
order to-day in one regiment. Work, your Excellency tells me, 
is cut out for the 5th and the 90tL Can I not have the 10th 
Foot, which the outbreak at Dinapore sft fiee? If 1 had 
them I could smash everything ^und me, and then mo?^e on to* 
Agra, and effect something that would be valuable. At the 
present rate of my losses I shall soon be reduced to inactivity. 
Could* the wing of the 90th be sent me ; or if no new regi- 
ments can be pushed up» cannot, ds originally proposed, the 64th, 
the Highlanders, and the Fusiliers, entire, be placed at my 
disposal ? ” 

A^ay <5^ two after he again wrote : — - 

“ If reinforcements of the 10th, the 37th, and of the regiments 
now with me, could be sent up, I may hope to do much. With- 
out thenfj I do my best. It cannot bo much. The garrison 
of Allahabad is reduced* to 358 i^n ; far too low. But how am 
I to reinforce tlieiti ? • Cholera still continues to ravage my ranks. 
My bridge communications are nearly complete. Then I ^hall 
be in a position to act on either bank. I will not to the last 
abandon all hope of jelieving Lucknow, if accideiJfc should render 
it possible.”^ 

•A few ^ays eubsequenlily he wrote more fully on the 
subject, in reply to a letter from Sir Patrick, and clearly 
explained bis reasons for having retired * 

“ I have this morning received your letter of the 8th instant 
It was with ihe deepest rejuctance that I was compelled to relim 
quish, as impracticable and hopeless, the enterprise of the relim 
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of Lucknow, but my force, diminished to 900 Mantiy, was daily 
lessened by the inroads of cholera. 1 should liave had at least 
two battles against superior forces to fight, before I con|Ld have 
approached the Dil koosha park, which is the diiecAioh in which 
I would have endeavoured to penetrate ; and to win my way up to 
the Besidency through a fortified suburb would have b^n an 
effort beyond my strength. Theaissue would have been the de- 
struction of this force, as well as of the g^lanf garr|piop ; a second 
loss of Cawnpore, and the abandonment of all this portion of the 
Dooab [or, the tract of country lying between the Gang^ii and the 
Jumna], to the insurgents. I have, therefore, judged that I was 
consulting the best interests of the State by attempting only that 
which my force was capable of accomplishing, left as it was with- 
out the hope of reinforcement. Had I prolonged my operations 
in Oude, Generalf Neill would have been in danger of being over- 
powered here, and thus my line of communication with Allahabad 
have been entirely interrupted The resolution which I took 
was the most painful I have ever had to form in my life ; but 
imposed on me by imperious circumstances I could nQ^^cpntrol. 
.... With any hope of reinforcement I would have made the 
attempt ; without it I felt assured that it would bd- madness. 
The whole of my staff concurred in this view of th^ ease. 
]M y retirement from Oude w^as in every way prosperous. 

“ My force was indeed so low, that it barely sufflCed to^guard 
the artillery. Sickness had so weakened the men that they were 
not capable of an ordinary march of ten miles, and afterwards of 
fighting a battle. The spirits of two of my regiments have sunk 
under privation and sickness. When I have overborne the 
enemy’s artillery fire, my weayied infantry can scarcely muster 
stren^h to capture tlieir guns, and, as 1 iiave no cavalry, the 
mutineers resist as long as they have the power, and then retire 
without fear of pursuit. Each battle cost me from fifty to a 
hundred men,* and I should have reached the^capital of Oude with 
a mere skeleton force. When I finally advanced^ resolved if 
possible to win. General Neill sen4 me the most pressing rep]je- 
sentations regarding his danger from the Saugor toaops, which 
were assembling at Bithoor in his front. To have lost Cawnpore 
while I was endeavouiing to regain Lucknow, would have been 
an irreparable calamity. I had not force to carry out the task 
iutiusted to me. If troops can be sent me I will answer for suc- 
i?ess in every direction, but I cannot aojomplish anyi?14ng without 
reinforcements. 
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<< Of Tytler's gallaiitry and sound judgment I have given mj 
sincere opinion 8n all occasions, and I have derived the greatest 
assistance from hitn. He was even strong than myself in his 
conviction the^hopelessness of attempting, with my means, to 
penetrate to Lucknow. Every step that I took towards that capital 
exposed me to the danger.oLhaving my flanks and rear irretriev- 
ably jeopardized. The people have unfortunately never been 
disarmed, and evefy zemindar has guns and muskets at his dis- 
posal. I could not have won my way back through the strong 
positions of Busseerutgunge and Onao, which it had cost me so 
dear originally to win.’* 

At the same time he wrote to Mrs Havelock : — 

I know not when I may have leisure to write a line to you 
again, so I shall avail myself, — not of a Sabflath day’s jest, for ^ 
that I have not, — ^but of an accidental cessation of work, to give * 
you my views. I hawc fought seven fights with the enemy, and 
by God’s blessing have beat him in every one of them. .... 
Things are in^a most perilous statp. If we succeed at least in 
restoring anything, it will be by God’s special and exiraordiimry 
mercy. Hany is safe and well. He is my Deputy- Assistant 
Adjuftint-General, and my right hand. His talents, courage, 

activity, energy, exceed everything that I ever witnessed at 
his a^ ... I must now ^\Tite as one whom you may never see 
more, for the chances of war are heavy at this crisis. Thank God 
for my hope in the Saviour. We shall meet in Heaven.’ 

# 

While the General was encamped at Mungulwar, he 
was informed by* Mr Tucker, tBe Commissioner of Benares, 
that Mr Wingfiield, who was the representative The Ooorkah 
of cyar Government with the auxiliary force of force. ^ 
Goorkahs, whom .Jung Bahadoor, the de facto ruler of 
Nepal, had placed at our disposal, had determined, on 
h^ariifg of* the halt at Mtfngulwar, and the consternation 
created in* Behar by the Dinapore mutiny, to march this 
contingent direct to Allaliabad. Mr Tucker slated that 
if the Goorkahs could be induced to leave their sick, who 
amounted to several hundred, in hospital, and push forward 
with speedy they might afford the General substantial 
assistance*; but they insisted on dragging their s^k anj 
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their baggage of every description with thptn, and, there* 
fore, crept on at the rate of about six mileB a day. ISiough 
their effective force did not exceed 2000, he hm nq doiibt 
that, if once united to his army, they WouM prove in- 
valuable. But it was much *to be doubted whether they 
would not have proved rather *a hindrance than a help. 
However valiant before an enemy, it was scarcely to be 
expected that they would have submitted to the long 
marches, the severe privations, and the strict discipline 
to which the Generals little army had been accustomed 
for more than a month, and which had brought it up to 
such a state of efficiency as few soldiers had ever before 
attained in India. Since * the commencement of the 
mutiny, moreover, the General had contracted an incura- 
ble miotrust of all native troops. In his reply to Mr 
Tucker, therefore, he said that he h^d received no in- 
structions regarding the Goorkahs, and would not inter- 
fere with the movements of troops who had net "been 
placed under his command. ^^I have,^^ he spid, “no 
confidence in these or any other native troops at this 
crisis. There is only one way in which faithful adhei^enoe 
could be hoped from them. If their sick aad’Tojjpded 
were kept as hostages they would not dare to desert or to 
betray us. They shall not enter Allahabad, or any place 
under my control, until I receive Sir Patrick GranPs in- 
structions. I will this day instruct Colonel O^Brien, the 
commandant at Allahabad, to this effect. I will not have 
that fortress betrayed to the enemy. I will write at once 
to the Commander-m-Chief for orders regarding them.^' 
In his letter to Sir Patrick ho said, “ I think just this of 
the Nepalese Goorkahs. They may or may not obey their 
own government, and it may or may not be faithful to us. 
Thus there is a double ground of suspicion. But I am 
told they are brave troops. If their sick and*^ wounded 
were in a dep&t of mine, say Allahabad, as hostages, I 
shduld but partially trust them. I could march with them, 
the Sikhs, and a smaE British reinforcement, to Lucknow, 
or to Agra, and thence to Delhi i but they must march 
with me, and not on a separate line of operations. Shall 
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I Bmxmon to join me?'' The GoorkaJis, ho:wreter, 
remamed et Oonickpore, and neither oame to Allahahhd, 
nor tqpk any part in the General's campaign. 

It was n6w the General's intention to hold Mnngulwar, 
which was secure from any attack the enemy might make 
with any foroe, and also ^ve him the gpportu. 
nity of operating^ at his dwn choice, on either 
bank. Am Ibng as he continued in the territoiy 
of Oudcbhe felt that the pressure on the Residency 
would be alleviated by the dread of his movements, and 
the necessity of detaching a large body of the insurgents 
to watch them. At Mungulwar he was prepared, if rein- 
forced, to advance to Lucknow, or to ‘send over a detach- 
ment, if needed, to the succour of Cawn|^ore. To secure 
the easy passage of the rivej, Lieut. Moorsom had been* 
diligently employed for a week in constructing a road 
across the island swamps, and in establishing bridges of 
boats between them. Captain Crommelin, now relieved 
from field duty, assumed the superintendence of the works 
on the 7th of August, and urged them forward with that 
indoAitable energy which had characterized all his exer- 
tion^sjpaejie joined the force. While the workmen were 
employed in completing the roads and connecting the three 
islands with each other and with the Oude bank, rafts 
were constructed of the strongest boats that could be 
procured for the passage over the main channel, about 
five hundred yards wide, between the larger island and 
the Cawnpore bank. Four%oats lashed together, and 
covered with planks, formed a floating platform, ^ich 
couM accommodate an entire battery, and which the 
steamer was to be employed in towing %cros8. This 
work win «piot fail to be regarded as one of the greatest 
triumphs of field engineering over natural difficulties ever 
exhibited^n India. It was carried on for the most part in 
the water, and either under a broiling sun, or amidst in- 
cessant rain. But from the day the column started from 
Allahabad, there had been no relaxation of toil in any 
department, in sun or jn rain, by day or by night, excej^ 
what was 'indispensable for repose. The General allowed 
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liitnself no respite and little rest, and Ws example seemed 
to toimate all those who were nnder his command* 

The communication between the two banks ©f the 
General Neill Ganges WHS now complete. The ©end!tal was par- 
ticularly anxious to' remain in Oude, but General 
enti. 'Hfeill was menaced by the 42nd Native Infantry, 
which had rebelled at Saugor, and by other insurgents, 
who were collected about eight* miles from hfa position, 
and he urgently demanded a reinforcement. The General 
replied that ill as he could spare a detachment, he was 
prepared to assist him with 300 bayonets and three guns, 
but the troops must cross the river under cover of the 
night, lest the movement should be discovered by the 
enemy ; the blow must be struck the next morning, and 
the troops returned without ^y delay. The operation,'^ 
he remarked, on both banks of this river is one of great 
delicacy, and a miscalculation of time, even of twelve 
hours, may endanger both detachments, as the renemy 
would be sure to attack me as soon as they hej^rd that 
the force had been weakened by a detachment/^ The 
next day General Neill informed him that the insurgents 
were reported to have retired to some distana<>f*^ftTj^J:hat 
the reinforcement was no longer necessary. But on the 
11th he despatched the following communication in all 
haste. One of the Sikh scouts I can depend on has just 
come in, and reports that 4000 men and five guns have 
assembled, to-day at Bithoor, and threaten Cawnpore. I 
cannot stand this ; they will enter the ^town, and our 
comrnunications are gone ; if I am not supported I can only 
hold out here ; can do nothing beyond our intrenchments. 
All the country between this and Allahabad will be up, 
and our powder and ammunition on the waynup, if the 
steamer, as I feel assured, does not start, will fall intD 
the hands of the enemy, and we will be in a bad way. 
J. E. N.^^ 

The General was now constrained to submit to the 
necessity of breaking up his position at Mungulwar, and 
BeMons for recrossing the river with his whote force to 
r c^ngthe Qg^^jjpQj.0^ Having formed this determination. 
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he lost no time in mnying it out. On that same day he 
proceeded to ^nd across the baggage and spare anunttni- 
tion, md, in fact, everything, with the exception of the 
men, their arms, and bedding, and the gnns. But in the 
course of the day a succession of spies brought him 
information that about 4000 of the ejtemy, with some 
guns, had com^ down i3b Busseerutgunge. To have 
attemptei $o cross the river with his artillery, while so 
large a^ostile force hung upon his rear, would have been 
fraught Vith difficulty, if not with hazard, as the enemy 
would not have failed to attack his column during the 
operation of crossing. It would, moreover, have been 
universally reported through Oude that the British troops 
had been ignominiously chased out of tJie province by 
the insurgents. The moral effect of such a rejM>rt, to* 
which the sudden disappearance of his force from the left 
bank would have given credibility, must have been 
detrimontal-in the highest degree to our interests. He 
determined, therefore, to take the initiative and strike a 
blow at the enemy, which should convince them that it 
was from no dread of their prowess that he retired to 
CawnpQjft*^ 

Onfhe afternoon of the 11th the little army moved on 
to Onao, and bivouacked under trees, in a deluge of rain. 
Marching again at dawn, the General found the xcMon at 
enemy f)repared for the third time to meet him 
on the old battle-field of Busseerutgunge. But they 
varied their mode* of defence®by intrenching the village 
of Boorhiya, about a mile and a half in advance of it. 
This position had been chosen with great skill, and 
fortified with mofe than usual assiduity.’* Their right 
rested on^,a village on the main road, where they had 
egtabfished a battery; tieir left on a mound about 400 
yards distant, on which they had posted three guns. The 
78th Highlanders, the Fusiliers, the Sikhs, and a portion 
of the Volunteer Cavalry, formed our right wing, ahd 
steadily advanced till their progress was suddenly arrested 
by an unforeseen obstij^cle. In front of the enemy^s le^ 
lay a moAss, covered with green vegetation, whmh pre» 
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seuted the d^eptive appearance cf ^ dsr^ grounds 
snare thus hdd hy the rebels was not dwOTurcd till 
troops were on the verge of the swamp* They, were 
ixumediately withdrawn ; the 7 8th Highhuideri inoving on 
to the main road, while the 'FuBoliers, suppottod by four 
guns^ passed round to the right'. The enemy’s guns were 
admirably served, and their fire was the«severest our men 
had hitherto encountered. All the eflTorts of 6ur artillery, 
though superior in number, were unable for somentime to 
make any impression on them, sheltered as they were by 
earthworks, and it was found necessary at length to have 
recourse to the bayonet. The infantry of the enemy, 
posted behind the guns, continued to maintain a gallingfire, 
but nothing couW withstand the impetuosity of Our troops. 
The Hiighlanders, now reduced in number to about a 
hundred, marched up to the guns, and when within a 
hundred yards of them, chang^ their pace into a rush, 
with their usual cheer, and, aided by a flank niovetnc/nt of 
the Fusiliers, mastered them, and bayonetted the gunners. 
The rebel infantry broke and fled, and the Highlanders 
instantly turned the captured guns on them and increased 
the confusion and slaughter. Our troops puj««o^.them 
with unslackened energy through the town of Busseerut* 
gunge, and over the causeway, which was now a third 
time the scene of their defeat. The loss on our part 
amounted to thirty-two, ^hile that of the enemy fell little 
short of ten times that number. 

The object of the General having vioW been attained 
by the discomfiture of the rebels t^o were pressing on 
SSowSTthe ^ Oude, his troops immediately retraced 
cSSeT * theiv steps to Mungulwar. During the night 
the remainder of the ammunition and the b'»avy^ guns 
were sent across the river, and on tbe morning of the 18& 
the troops marched down to the" ferry. Just bhfore day-* 
break the rain poured down in torrents> as if the windows 
ofTieaven had been opened, and the ground was so com- 
pletely saturated, that the greatest difficulty was experi- 
enced in drawing the guns through.the mire. The Madras 
!Fusiliers, the /\^lunteer Cavalry, and four guns formed a 
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rear-guard to cover the embarkation ; but so effectual 
had been the llsson of the previous day that not a single 
rebel Sepoy ventured to make his ajmearance. Owing to 
the sfelful* exertions of Captain Crommelin, and the 
admirable arrangements of v/olonel Tytler and Captain 
Moorsom, the whole forcfe crossed the fiver in as many 
hours as the opQ^ation had three weeks before required 
days, and without a single accident. As the last division 
of the tjoops defiled over the bridges, they were success- 
ively brdken up, and such of the boats of which they 
were composed, as were not embedded in the mud, were 
conveyed, together with the rafts, to the Ca^npore bank, 
^and laid up for future use. Immediately on reaching 
Cawnpore the General issued the following Order of the 
day ^ i ' 

“ The exertions of the troops in the combat of yesterday 
deserve the highest praise the Brigadier can bestow. In tliis, 
our efghlli ffght, the conduct of the artillery was The^Oenor- 
admirable^ The Fusiliers and the Highlanders were, Sf theday. 
as usual, distinguished. The Highlanders, without firing a 
shot, Pushed with a cheer upon tlie enemy’s redoubj;, carried 
it, and ijj^^yed two of the three guns witli which it was armed. 
If Colonel Hamilton can ascertain the officer, non-commissioned 
officer, or soldier, who first eirtered this work, the Brigadier will 
recommend him for the Victoria Cross.” 

Colonel Hamilton r^orted that it was difficult to decide 
to whom this honour belonjed, as it appeared to be 
divided between Lieut. Campbell and Lieut. Crowe. The 
gallant Campbell was smitten down the next day by 
cholera, and the distinction fell to the lot of [,iieut. Crowe. 

On the 14th of^ August the General transmitted the 
following ttilegram to Sir Patrick Grant : — 

“ Brigadier-General Neill brought mo this moming-a telegram 
•from the Commander-in-Chief, in which his Excellency, after 
mentioning that he had heard of my return to within conferenw 
six miles of Cawnpore, desired him to deliberate 
with me anj^ report the^ result of our deliberations. The 
subject of these was evidently to be the feasibility of my attempt^' 
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ing tlie relief of the garrison of Lucknow with my present force. 
I told General Neill that if his Excellency required it absolutely, 
or he thought it practicable, I would order my bridges over the 
islands of the Ganges to be restored, and mjtrch immediately. 
He replied that he conceived the attempt without reinforcements 
could only terminate in disaster, yithout the possibility of re- 
lieving the garrison^ which would he injurious to our interests in 
this part of India. I concurred in this opinion. 

* w 

During the 14th and 15th the cholera continued to rage 
without cessation among the troops. The Superint'ending- 
Assembia^e SurgGou represented to the General that, at the 
present rate of casualties, the whole force would 
thoor. annihilated in six weeks, and he urged some 

repose for the Jroops; but the General felt that there 
could ^70 no repose while 4000 of the insurgents were col- 
lected at Bithoor and threatened Cawnpore. Having dis- 
posed of the enemy on the left bank of the Ganges, and 
effectually divested them of all desire to megt l\im^again 
in the field, he determined to crush the rebels on the right 
bank, and free the city of Cawnpore from annoy dhce. He 
telegraphed the medical report to Sir Patrick Grai^t, re- 
marking that there had been ten fatal cases of jAolera on 
that day, the 15th, in one regiment alone, an3 th^^f the 
British force with him, numbering 1415, no fewer than 
335 were disabled by sickness or wounds. But,^^ he 
added, I do not despair. I march to-morrow against 
Bithoor, but it seems advisable to. look the evil in the 
face; for there is no cho^(^e between .reinforcements and 
gradual absorption by disease. The medical officers 
yesterday recommended repose ; but I cannot halt while 
the enemy k,)eps the field, and, in trpth, our health has 
suffered less fearfully even in bivouac than in pawnpore.^^ 

Nana Sahib was still across vhe Ganges in bud6\ 
deed, after the signal defeat inflicted on him on the 16th 
Battle of Bi- uBver Ventured to place himself 

thcor. within reach of the General. But the mutineers 
of the 17th, the 42nd, and a few of the 31st Native In- 
fantry, with the troopers of the 2nd Cavalry,, and the 8rd 
^Irregulars, strengthened by a portion of the Naiia's troops. 
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and two guns^^had taken possession of Bitkoor^ and it be- 
came necessary to defeat and disperse this force, prepara- 
tory tj^ marching upon Lucknow. To protect his men from 
the fatal effects of the sun, the General had invariably 
commenced his marches during the night ; but after their 
arrival in Cawnpore, they were unavoidably dispersed in 
various localiti^. Hencfe, some time was lost in as- 
sembling •the whole body of the troops on the morning of 
the IGth of August, and they were unable to move from 
the ground till within half an hour of sunrise. The march 
was long, and the column was eight hours in reaching 
Bithoor. The rays of the sun during that day were found 
to be more fierce than on any previous occasion, and the 
men were consequently prostrated by th# fatigue of their 
long march. ^ • 

Bithoor was found to be one of the strongest positions 
the enemy had yet taken up. The plain before it was 
covered? with dense plantations of sugar-cane and castor- 
oil, inti^spersed with villages. A nullah or rivulet, not 
fordable, flowed in front of the town, and after describing 
a cutvo, emptied itself into the Ganges. It was spanned 
by a stone bridge, which was defended by a breast- 

work thrown up on its flank, and completely commanded 
by some elevated ground and strong buildings beyond it. 
Contrary to their usual practice, the enemy had neglected 
to* avafl themselves of the military advantages of this 
position, and, instead of disposing their main force behind 
the stream anefthb bridge, had committed the great error 
of placing their troops in front of it in the thickets,, with 
the*bridge, which afforded them the only means of retreat, 
in their right rear. On the advance of th8 troops a con- 
sider|Lble body of horse aj)peared on our left. Some shells 
were immediately sent among them to drive them back, 
and also^o unmask the number of the enemy^s artillery, 
which at once returned the fire, and showed that there 
were only two guns in position. The General now*de- 
terrained to advance in direct echelon from his right. The 
78th Highlanders, the Madras Fusiliers, and Captain 
Maude^s battery formed the right wing ; the Wth, the 
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84tli, the Sikhs, and Captain Olpherts^ battery, the left. 
As the Fusiliers moved in extended order on the extreme 
right, they were suddenly assailed by a sharp fir^, from 
some high cultivation, and a village whicK had been con- 
cealed by it. Their gallant commander, Major Stephen- 
son, at once wheeled two companies to the right, and came 
to a hand-to-hand conflict with some companies of the 
42nd, who fought with the greatest resolution, and are 
said to have even crossed bayonets with their European 
opponents. But they were speedily routed with great 
slaughter, and the Fusiliers rejoined the right wing which 
was now pressing on to the intrenchment. The enemy 
retired behind the defences they had thrown up, from 
which they maijttained a steady fire with the two guns, 
which Were admirably and oj^stinately served. The four- 
teen guns, on our side, including the 24-pounders, poured 
an incessant fire on them, advancing up gradually till the 
intervening space did not greatly exceed four hundred 
yards, but they were still unable to make any iin^i*cssion 
on the enomy^s pieces — another instance of the tenacity, 
so often exhibited during this campai«;n, with whicK the 
natives of India cling to their guns when in ^^siv^^ered 
position. At the same time, so severe a storm of mus- 
ketry was poured on our troops from th6 rifles of the 
enemy behind the breastwork, that the General remarked 
that he had seen nothing to equal it since thrf day of 
Ferozeshuhur. It was necessary noW to have recourse to 
the bayonet, which in a short time droVe the enemy over 
the bridge and through the town. I must do the mu- 
tineers,^' writes the General in his despatch, the justice 
to pronounce"" that they fought obsti^late^y; otherwise 
they could not for a whole hour have held tlieir^own, 
even with such advantages of ground, against my 
powerful artiller}^ fire." The enemy was now in full 
retreat, but our troops were too exhausted to pursue them. 
Here again the General had reason to deplore the want of 
cavalry. Had I possessed cavalry," he said in his de- 
spatch, ^^not a rebel or mutine&f would havg reached 
Sheoraj^ore alive." He had been indefatigable in his 
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efforts to augijient his handful of Volunteer Horse, which, 
though not exceeding eighteen when first fonned, had 
now l^een increased to the number of eighty. But this 
gallant little squadron was too valuable to be hazarded in 
an unequal contest witl\ the enemy, though it was im- 
patient to be let loose on ^ them. After the engagement 
the General rod® along the line, and though the men were 
scarcely abfe to stand from exhaustion, they sent forth the 
most enthusiastic cheers. Don^t cheer me, my men,^^ 
he exclaimed, you did it all yourselves.^^ The troops 
bivouacked for the night in the gardens of the house 
erected for the British representative, who resided at 
Bithoor in the days of Bajee Row. 

The General now received intelligent from his spies 
that the main body of the insurgents had fled toward*8 
Futtyghur, but that a large detachment had The trooiw 
branched off to Sheorajpore, about twelve miles efawnporo. 
from* Cifwnpore. He would YpUingly have given his men a 
day of iwst, — and they never needed it more, — ^but he was 
apprehensive lest the rebels in that village should cut in on 
the ^own and plunder it during his absence, and he deemed 
it imp^i taat to retrace his steps without delay. The 
little army, therefore, moved back to Cawnpore on the 
morning of the 17th. Though it was a march of only 
sixteen miles, so completely were the men exhausted by 
previous exposure and fatigue, that many fell on the road 
never to rise ajTain,*tlie victims of cholera and coup de 
goleiL On reaching Cawnpore, the troops were at first 
encamped on the Sevada plain, but as the situatioif was 
found to be damp and unhealthy, they were speedily re- 
moved to the sthbles of the Light Cavafty, which, by 
draiimge find other sanjtary arrangements, had in the 
ihean whde been rendered not only habitable but comfort- 
able. There they gradually recovered their health and 
strength, but not before five or six ofiicers and a ^ill 
greater number of the men had fallen a prey to disease. 
The day after the action at Bithoor the General issued the 
following^Grder of the day, which has a peculiar and melai^- 
choly interest, as being the last which came from his pen. 
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“ The Brigadier-General congratulates the troops on the result 
of their exertions in the combat of yesterday. The enemy were 
driven, with the loss of 250 killed and wounded, from onaof the 
strongest positions in India, which they obdurately defended. 
They were the flower of the mutinous soldiery, flushed with the 
successful defection at Saugor and Fjzabad ; yet they stood only 
one short hour against a handful of soldiers oj the State, whose 
ranks had been thiimed by sickhess and the sword* May the 
hopes of treachery and rebellion be ever thus blasted ! And if 
conquest can now be achieved under the most trying circum- 
stances, what will be the triumph and retribution of the time 
when the armies from China, from the Cape, and from England 
shall sweep tlirough the land ? Soldiers ! in that moment, your 
labours, your privations, your suflcrings, and your valour will not 
be forgotten by a grateful country. You will be acknowledged 
to have been the stay and prop ^of British India in the time of 
her severest trial.” 

With the battle of Bithoor the Generals first campaign 
for tlie relief of Lucknow may be said to haveit closed. 
Remarks on With it also terminated his independent com- 
piign.^“ mand, and the freedom of acting on his owli in- 
dividual and unfettered judgment. This brief* cffis^jjpign, 
extending from the 12cli of July to the 16th of August, 
has no parallel in the military history of British India. 
On no former occasion had European troops been required 
to march and fight in circumstances so adverse, linder a 
deadly sun or amidst torrents of rttin, often fasting for 
twenty-four hours, and generally nithbut* tents, with no 
bed tfiftor their victories but tlie saturated ground, and 
no shelter but that which the trees afibrded, carry- 
ing with tliem*^' their sick and their wouirfed, and all their 
supplies, and suffering more from pestilence ihan^from 
the weapons of the enemy. It was under all these di^ 
advantages that, in this brief period of five weeks, they 
had fought nine actions against overwhelming odds, with 
troops disciplined, and for the most part armed, like them- 
selves, and had been eveiywhere victorious, without a 
fignglo check. A large portion of *the Fusilier^^consisted 
of raw itecruits, who had never before heard the whistle of 
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an enemy^s bqjlet, but such marching and such fighting 
had turned the survivors into hardy veterans^ ready for 
any exigency. So great was the confidence the men had 
acquired id themselves, in their comrades, and in their 
leader, that they never considered a discomfiture possible, 
and never marched to action without^the confident as- 
surance of victoiy . These men have truly been described, 
by one or the officers who served under him, as Have- 
lock^s ironsides.^^ With a sufficient body of such troops, 
he would, probably, have been enabled to justify the re- 
mark made to the writer by Lord Hardinge, when re- 
turning to England in 1848, If ev^er India should be in 
danger, the Government have only to place Havelock at 
the head of the army, and it will be sav^.^^ This great 
opportunity did not fall to l^s lot ; still, the spodfcacle of 
this little band of British heroes,* which never exceeded 
fourteen hundred, isolated in the centre of revolted pro- 
vinces, pn3gsed by a mutinous and successful army', yet 
victorioiis in every encounter, and nobly sustaining the 
national honour in this fiery trial, was calculated to fill 
every British bosom with exultation, and to give renewed 
aniina+ion 4o the Government in this contest. Nothing, 
moreover, served more effectually to impress the natives 
of the north-west provinces with a conviction of the supe- 
riority of the English race, and of the certainty of its 
ultimate triumph, than the attitude and the victories of 
General Havelock, by which Jjhe prestige of British power, 
which they supf)o^ed to have become for ever extinct, was 
not only restored but augmented. • 

After the action of Cawnpore on the 16th of July, the 
General determined to recommend Lieut. •Havelock, his 

• Since tl^ publication of the jvork, the author has received from a political 
^cer, who held one of the highest official positions at Agra during the mutiny, 
the following remarks on the effect produced by Havelock’s victories in tile 
north-west Provinces: — “Our position at Agra enabled me to estimate the 
heroism of that unparalleled advance, and to estimate also the magical eff^t it 
moduced throughout northern India. The advance of that forlorn hope to 
Cawnpore, the further attempt to march to l^ucknow, the little band beating 
back the hosts of rebels, and scattering them like spray before the bows of a 
ship, the pn|dllnce which dictaffed a retreat on Cawnpore, and the final rclicf#)f 
Lucknow, are passages which, for depth of interest, have no equal in dhr annals.” 
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Recommend^- aid-de-camp, for the Victoria Cr^s for his con- 
HavefogSr’ duct OEL that occasioH. But Lieut. Harelock, 
oroBB. fearing that hia father might be suBpe(/>ed of 
partiality, prevailed on him to suppress tlfe telegram 
which he had prepared for the Commander-in-Chief. On 
the return of the^troops to Cawnpore after the battle of 
Bithoor, the General resolve^ no longer* to withhold this 
act of justice from his son, who did not, however, become 
acquainted with the fact till after his death, when h^ heard 
of it for the first time from his aid-de-camp, Lieut. Har- 
good. The telegram ran thus : — “ I recommend to your 
Excellency, for the Victoria Cross, Lieut. Crowe, of the 
78th Highlanders, who was the first to enter the redoubt 
at Boorhiya, thaintrenched village in front of Busseerut- 
gunge,*on the 12th instant.^ I also recommend for the 
same decoration Lieut. Havelock, 10th Foot. In the 
combat at Cawnpore ho was my aid-de-camp. The 64th 
regiment had been much under artillery fire, Trulu Which 
it had severely sufiered. The whole of the infantry were 
lying down in line, when, perceiving that the enemy had 
brought out their last reserved gun, a 24-pounder, and 
were rallying around it, I called up the regimeiTMiO -rise 
and advance. Without any other word from me, Lieut. 
Havelock placed himself on his horse in front of the centre 
of the 64th, opposite the muzzle of the gun. Major Stir- 
ling, commanding the regiment, was in front, dismounted ; 
but the lieutenant continiie(^ to mov^ steadily on in front 
of the regiment at a foot pace, on hirf horse. The gun 
discharged shot till the troops were within a short dis- 
tance, when they fired grape. In went the ,corps, led by 
the lieutcnanf, who still steered steaiiily on the gun^s 
muzzle until it was mastered by a rush of the 64th.^i 
The Victoria Cross was conferred on Lieut, ^avelock 
in March, 1 858, and affixed to his breast by her gracious 
Majesty, in person, at Buckingham Palace, on the 8th of 
June, 1859, on his return from India, after he had attained 
the brevet rank of Lieut. -Colonel. The officers of the 
Mth, on seeing the notification of this honftyr in the 
Gazette/ which reached India after Major Stirhng, as well 
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as General Havelock, Had passed from tke scene, addressed 
a letter of expostulation to Sir Colin Campbell, the Com- 
maifd^r-in-Chief in India, by whom it was forwarded to 
his royal highhess the I^ke of Cambridge, apparently 
without further inquiry. Sir Colin^s communication to 
the Duke conveyed reflections on the^ conduct both of 
father and son, vihich in aTjife of the General may not be 
passed over*without examination. But it would be diffi- 
cult folk the writer of these pages to ofler any remarks on 
so delicate a subject, which could be considered altogether 
exempt from the bias of affection to his brother-in-law and 
nephew, and he gladly avails himself of the observations 
published on this question by one to whom no such sus- 
picion can possibly attach, and whose impartiality — writ- 
ing as he does from the opposite side of the Atlantic — • 
cannot but be considered unimpeachable. The following 
extracts are, therefore, offered to the reader from the ad- 
mirable of General Havelock, recently presented 

to the vjprld by Mr Headley, an American military writer 
of great and just celebrity. 

deooration was an object of great ambition among the 
younger officers, and often stimulated them to deeds of desperate 
daring ; the selection therefore of his son, by Havelock, Mr Headley’s 
as one worthy to receive it, naturally caused dissatis- tfiStranm*- 
faction among some . . . The officers of the 64th 
Eegiment pretended that the da^^patch reflected on them, and 
finally made their <gi*ievances ftnown to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Colin Campbell They complained that young 
TIavifclock, who was entirely disconnected with the corps, had 
taken advantage of Jiis position, as member of th^ staff, to usurp 
the place of their proper officer, and, in so doing, had robbed the 
regim«it of its well-deservid honours. Besides, they said it 
reflected o]|j the courage and ability of Major Stirling, as if be 
were not doing his duty, or that his regiment refused to follow 
him. He was on foot, they said, because his horse had h^en 
wounded by a shell bursting near him. In reply to a statement 
embodying these views, Sir Colin Campbell sent a letter to the 
Adjutant-General, which was laid before the Duke of Camhridg|, 
in which he requested that some step should he taken td relieve 
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Major Stirling from the implied censure contaiived in Hayelock’s 
despatch. He took occasion also to reflect very severely both on 
young Havelock and his father. lie says, ‘ This instan(jp is one 
of many in which, since the institution of the Victoria Cross, 
advantage has been taken by ydung aids-de-camp and other staff 
officers to place themselves in promiiient situations for the purpose 
of attracting attention. To them ‘life is of Ijttle value, as com- 
pared with the gain of public Honour, but they do* not reflect, 
and the generals to whom they belong do not reflect, onJ;he cruel 
injustice thus done to gallant officers, who, beside the excitement 
of the moment of action, have all the responsibility attendant on 
this situation.* Further on, referring to Havelock’s despatch, he 
says, ‘ By such despatches as the one above alluded to, it is made 
to appear to the world that a regiment would have proved want- 
ing in courage, At:cej)t for an accidental circumstance ; such a 
reflection is most galling to British soldiers, indeed, is almost in- 
tolerable, and the fact is remembered against it by all the other 
corps in Her Majesty’s service. Soldiers feel such things most 
keenly. I would, therefore, again beg leave to dw^ll «n the in- 
justice sometimes done by general officers when tlmy give a 
public preference to those attached to them, over old omcers who 
are charged with the most difficult and responsible duties.* • This 
certainly is severe language in a Commander-in-Cliief, when 
a])plied to any Major-General, but doubly so when used towards 
one who has just closed a long and brilliant career in death. 
With regard to the censure passed on young Havelock, we have 
nothing to say, for if he never has any more seriou^s charges 
brought against' him than that, in a critica] moment, he placed 
himself in front of a regiment, ^.nd walkerl his horse straight up 
to the muzzle of a twenty-four pounder, he* will need no defend- 
ers. ,,The more complaints of that kind the better. 

“ But with regard to the implied censure of the noble* old 
veteran, whose lips, dumb in death, could make no reply, there 
is much to be said. Sir (blin Campbell could hai^e corrected 
any wrong impmssion, and healed gfny wounded feelings of the 
regiment, if they really existed, without casting disresjfect on one, 
around whose grave the tears of the civilized world were yet 
falkng. 

“There is no need, however, in this case, to appeal to that 
generosity which spares the dead, nor that chivalric feeling which 
screens the brave. Havelock in life 'would not ffawe wished 
the one, knd dead, he needs not the other. Let us see whether 
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there is any trutli^in the charge, that Havelock ‘ made it appear 
to the world that the regiment would have proved wanting except 
for an accidental circumstance.* In his despatch reporting the 
battle ojPCawmpore, Havelock says ; ‘ Hor was the gallant 64th 
behind. Charging with equal bravery another village on the 
left, and firing four volleys* as they rapidly advanced up the 
rising ground, they soon made 4he place their bwn, and captured 
its three gui^^.*« A^in : ‘ But the 64th, led by Major Stirling 
and my aid-de-camp, who had placed himself in their front, 
were' not 1;o be denied. Their rear showed the ground strewed 
with wounded ; but on they silently and steadily came ; then, 
with a cheer, cWged and captured the unwieldy trophy of their 
valour.’ And in the General Order issued the morning after the 
battle, he says, ‘ 64tli, you have put to sdence the jibes of your 
enemies throughout India. Your fire was reset ved till you saw 
the colour of your enemies’ moustaches — this gave us the \tctory.' 
How, after such culogiums, both in public despatches and 
General Orders, how can it be said that Havelock had ‘ made it 
appear; to tiauipworld, that the regiment would have proved want- 
ing in courage, except for an accidental circumstance ] ’ It will 
require mire acute optics than even Sir Cohn Campbell pos- 
sesses, «to discern how a regiment ‘ can he galled by such public 
eulogiums, or how such disparaging language can be remembered 
agaiM it hy W. the other corps of Her Majestijs serviced He 
intimates that Havelock had done this regiment injustice, when 
the truth is, he covered it with glory, and that he had ‘ given 
occasion for other corps to speak against it,’ when he ojxmly 
declared to them and the world that they had \for ever put to 
silence the gibes of their ^enemies' Heither a lew envious olficers 
of the 64th Eogim^ntJ nor the Ictfer of Sir Colin Campbell, can 
alter the record. It is to be feared that this gallant chief, wjiose 
deeds? have been the admiration of the world, received the state- 
ment of officers, not complaints wliich should lie investigated, 
but as a ver(Jict to he ])ubJished . . . 

Tills whole matter, wheti investigated, instead of showing 
that Havel(ick deserved censure, furnishes anotlier illustration of 
his inflexible justice and truth. In his first public despatches 
he lavishes praise on the 64th Kegiraent, and caused their com- 
mander to be promoted to the rank of Lieut. -Colonel. What 
more could be done ] Did the troops wish for more glowing 
eulogiums ?Did Major Stirling expect more than one promo# 
tion for one battle 1 The Victoria Cross was designed especially 
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for deeds of personal heroism ; and who evejp presumed to say 
it was not well bestowed on young Havelock t Major Stirling 
received the substantial honour of preferment — ^young ^avelock 
only the empty one of a badge ; and what inducement, indeed, 
would the latter have to peril his life in the desperate onset, and 
furnish a lofty example to troops, iT, because his father happened 
to be the Commaifder-in-Chief, he was to be ^entirely overlooked 1 
Havelock felt that in recomulending his son ia ,the Victoria 
Cross, which he had so nobly earned, it was incumbent on him 
to go more into particulars than in any other case, 411 order to 
relieve himself from the suspicion of partiality. His straight- 
forward soul never dreamed that his truthfulness would be 

tortured to his discredit If an officer never gets worse 

treated after a battle than to be immediately promoted, and a 
regiment has no iieavier load of obloquy to carry than the lavish 
pi-aisesM which Havelock bestowed on the 64th, they may rest 
quite easy about their reputation.” * 

* Nothing could be more foreign to the Generars charactpi *Jaan the spirit 
of nepotism. On this point ho was sensitive to the verge of injustice. This 
feeling was fully exemplified on the occasion of the battle of Fulftehpore. In 
the oririnal draft of his despatch he had written, “ I shall incur risk of 
imputed partiality when I further record that the boldness, and actility, and 
quick perception of Lieut. Havelock, 10th Foot, my son and A.D.C., on this 
his first action on shore, inspired me with the hope that he wftl do his Country 
good service long after I am in my grave ” But the. fear of being supposed 
to be swayed by feelings of paternal partiality induced him to omit it in the 
revised despatch. 

It required, moreover, the strongest solicitation on the part of Sir James 
Outram to prevail on the General to recommend his sou for the "Nlctoria Cross 
for his gallantry at the Charbagh bridge. On the i2th of October Sir James 
wrote to him to recommend as “ desrwing the higl\ disj^inction of the Victoria 
Cross two officers of whose heroic gallantry, on the 25th September, he was 
an admiring witness, but who, having on that occasion been under his— the 
General’ s--command, could only through himself receive the reward they so 
justly merit.” One of the officers was the ever intrepid Captain Maude, of 
the Royal Artillery. After detailiughis great servidfes on the 25th, Sir James 
remarks -““ This was no rockless or foolhardy daring, but th#. calm heroism 
of a true soldier, who fully appreciated th^importance, the difficultiel, and^e 
dangers of the tusk he had undertaken. But for his nerve and crolness on this 
trying occasion, the anny could not have advanced ; and I shall be glad to 
learn that you agree with me in considering that he has fully and honourably 
earned a right to the Victoria Cross, which our gracious sovereign has insti- 
tuted as a reward for valour.” 

To support his recommendation of Lieut. Havelock for the same honour, he 
writes : Not less deserving of this proud distinction, in my c^jinion, is Licnt. 
f*Iaveloc]j ; and I trust I may, without giving offence, beg you? as my friend 
and comrade, as well as my official colleague, not to allow the name of this 
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Throughout this campaign the General had reason to 
lament the absence of any provision for the spiritual wants 
of his soldiers, at a time when they more particularly 
stood In naed of the consolations of religion, a Christian 
The chaplain at Cawnpore*had fallen in the 
massacre, and it was impossible, during the present 
emergency, to ol;y:iain the ^rvices of another. Mr Henry 
Carre Tucker, on hearing ot the GeneraPs return from 

Oude, inquired by telegram whether it would be agreeable 

• 

gallant young officer to militate against his just claims. Throughout the tre- 
mendous fire of guns and musketry which the enemy directed across the Char- 
hagh bridge, Lieut. Havelock, with the Madras Fusiliers, stormed the bridge, 
took the guns, and cleared the streets sufficiently to allow of the troops in rear 
closing up. I cannot conceive a more daring act than thus forcing the bridge ; 
and the officers who led the Fusiliei-s on that occasion, in my opinion, most 
richly deserve promotion. But hazardous as was their position, they,*being on 
foot, and therefore not readily distinguished from their men, risked bttle com- 
paratively with Lieut. Havelock, the only officer on horseback, who cheered 
the men on at their head, and became the target of the enemy’s musketry. I 
shall feci ti Highlighted to learn that yo\j accept my recommendation this 
brave officer, and I shall deeply regret tiaving divested myself of the command 
during the Idvance on Lucknow, if, from wliat I must regard as a morbidly 
sensitive delicacy, you withhold from Lieut. Havelock, because he is your re- 
lative, fhe reward to which as a soldier he has so unmistakably established a 
first claim.” 

ThT^ testimony of Sir James is equally honourable to father and son, and 
may serve to relieve the memory of the one, and the character of the other, 
from the unfriendly remarks of Sir Colin. The General replied “ that when 
the merits of his son were tnus pointed out to him, he ought not to deprive him 
of that reward from any consideration of his relationship, and that the value of 
the decoration would he much enhanced to him by its being virtually awarded 
by an unprejudiced judge, as Veil as by one, he trusted he would permit him 
to add, whose proved ^fallmitry and devo^on to the service .peculiarly fitted him 
to judge of these qualities in another.’* The General accordingly recommended 
Capt. Maude and Lieut. Havelock for the Victoria Cross. His recomni^da- 
tion ifas successful in one case, but not in the other. Intermediately, the 
Cross had been bestowed^on Lieut. Havelock for his service at the battle of 
Cawnpore, but Sir James, in a letter to him of the 16th August, 1858, ex- 
pressed^* his dfeappointment on sG|ing Maude alone honoured with that high 
di^inction,” and remarked, ** True, it had intermediately been conferred on 
you for previMis services, but I had hoped that the brilliant action which I had 
Drought to notice would have secured for you the additional clasp or bar, 
which is authorized under the provisions of the Royal Warrant of the 2j9th 
January, 1866, for those who, after having received the Cross, shall again 
perform an act of Dravery.** Whether this omission originated in India or in 
England is immaterial, but this transaction will be sufficient to show that 
when Sir Colijji^ampbell taxed Jleneral Havelock with favouritism, he adopted 
a harsh and hasty conclusion, which will not stand the test of investigation 
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to him to receive the aid of one of the missionaries at 
Benares, to which he immediately replied in the affirma- 
tive. Mr Tucker then telegraphed that Mr Gregson, a 
Baptist missionary, was ready to proceed to Jiis Encamp- 
ment. I cannot/^ said he, get a Church of England 
man. There is a good moderate Baptist, the Rev. John 
Gregson, who wfculd, I believu, volunteer to attend your 
force, and give spiritual ftdvice to the sick find the 
wounded, without touching on mere denominational dis- 
tinctions. He is a pious good man, and if you 'will take 
him as chaplain, I will pay his salary and expenses, as it 
would not be fair to his Missionaiy Society to let them 
pay for him whilst he is not employed on missionary 
work. He woi^Jd, I think, be popular with the soldiers.^^ 
The telegraph clerk ignorantly changed the word Baptist 
to Papist, an error similar to that which had occurred at 
the beginning of the century in the case of the Serampore 
missionaries. The General felt some surpri.sft.. that no 
Protestant minister should have offered his services, but 
he had as much consideration for the claims of the Roman 
Catholic soldiers, who composed the greater part'of his 
force, as for those of another creed, and he ^telegranhod 
in reply, Send him up immediately."^^ Mr Gregson was 
detained for some days at Benares for a steamer. On his 
arrival at Cawnpore the General asked him to breakfast, 
and was agreeably surprised to find that his new <jhaplain 
was a Protestant and of the same denomination as himself. 
Mr Gregson immediately entered on his duties, and was 
indefatigable in his labours, both in the cantonment and 
in the hospital. The men gratefully availed thems\5lves 
of his ministrations, and he soon acqiiired their confidence 
and affectionate esteem. When the troops subsequently 
marched on their arduous enterprise to Lucknow, he w^s 
particularly anxious to accompany them, but the General 
deemed it more advisable for him to continue his services 
among the many sick and wounded, whom he left in the 
intrenchment at Cawnpore. 



CHAPTER IX. , 

Sir Colin Canit)bell arrives in Calcutta as Commander-in -Chief August 13th. — 
The Gei^eral, returning from Bithoor, hears that he has been superseded. — 
Sir James Outram appointed to command the Force.-— Remarks on this 
Transaction.— The General is pressed by the Enemy, and contemplates the 
necessity of retiring to Allahabad. — Sir Colin pushes on Reinforcements — 
The General’s valedictory Correspondence witli Sir Patrick Grant, — Other 
Routes for reaching the Residenev proposed and abandoned. — Detention of a 
portion of the Reinforcements. — The General’s Remarks on the Cause of the 
Mutiny. — Arrival of Sir James at Cawnpore with •Reinforcements. — He 
restores the Command to the General. — The Force crosses the Ganges. — . 
Action at Mimgulwar, and at the Altfhibagh. — The three Modes of entering 
Lucknow. — Determination to advance over the Charbagh Bridge. 


On tlio of August Sir "Colin Campbell arrived in 
Calcuttfi} to assume the office of Commander-in- Chief of 
tho Updian army. He was one of the veterans gir q 
of the Peninsula, and had also served for many com?ninde “ 
yeafs in vafious posts of importance in India, in 
which he had obtained much local experience and a high 
military reputation. He subsequently distinguished him- 
self in Crimea, where he acquired tliat position in the 
estimation of the public and of the military authorities in 
England which^led lo his present appointment. When 
intelligence of the death of General Anson reached 
London, the vacant post in India was at once otfercxl to 
Sir Colin, and he embarked for Calcutta at twenty-four 
hours^ notice. Oh hearing of his arrival the General sent 
him * telegraphic comiQunication, with a brief narrative 
dir the laiiours and successes of his little force since he 
had left Allahabad, and a report of his present position 
and his future prospects. The telegram concluded wjth 
these words : — I am ready to fight anytliing, but the 
above are great odds, and a battle lost here would do the 
State infySto damage. ® I solicit your Excellency to 
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me reinforcements. I can then assume the initiative, 
march to Lucknow, to Agra, to Delhi, wherever my serv- 
ices may be required. With 2000 British soldiers 
nothing could stand before us and our powerftil anillery. 
I shall soon have equipped eighteen guns, six of siege 
calibre. But I want artilleiymen and officers,^^ 

Sir Colin immediately sent back the following tele- 
gram ; — '' 

“I received your despatches by telegra])h of the 12t'h instant 
and of the Gth instant, reporting the successful results of the at- 
tacks made on the enemy by the force under your command, of 
those days respectively. The sustained energy, ])romptitude, and 
vigorous action by wliich your whole proeeedmgs have been 
marked, during the late dilhciilt operations, deserve the highest 
praise, and it will be a most agreeable duty to me to make known 
to his Lordship, the Governor-Ueneral, the sense I entertain of 
the able manner in which you have carri(*d out the instructions 
of General 8ir Patrick Grant. I beg you to cxjjjgss tp the 
officers and men of tlie different corps under your command, the 
pride and satisfaction 1 have experienced in reading your reports 
of the^ intrepid valour they have displayed uj)on every oc^-Asion 
they have encountered the vastly superior numbers of the enemy, 
and how nobly they have maintained those qualities for which 
the British soldiers have ever been distinguished — high courage 
and endurance. 

“ I entirely concur in the soundness of the view you have 
taken of your position in your telegraph of ^^lie Gth instant from 
Mungulwar, and of all the reasons which •influenced you to defer 
for the present active operations.” ' « 

Tlie first intelligence which reached the General on 
his return fropi Bithoor, after his ninth^^triumph over the 
The General rebels, was, that the Government of India had 
bi8’'^8eparate thought fit to deprive him of his command. ^ 
command. copy of the Government Gazette was received at 
Cawnpore, from which he learned that ho had been placed 
under the directions of an officer of superior rank. Sir 
James Outram had recently arrived from Persia, and on 
the fifth of August was gazetted to '^the mi]itary com- 
mand of the united Dinapore and Cawnpore divisions,^' 
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the latter beixi^ tlxe old military circle in wMeb the sphere 
of &e Generars operation lay. This appointment neces- , 
sarily spave rise to an impression in Xn^ that Gorem^ 
ment feseijted *his having failed to accomplish the relief 
of LncknoWj when he retired for the first time to Mun- 
OTlwar, and had taken tHe earliest oppOTtunity of placing 
&e control of expedition in other nands. A feeling 
of indigzmtion was aroused by this supersession of a 
General in the midst of his victorious career, and there 
were some who went so far as to arraign what they con- 
sidered the injustice of Government in visiting him with 
their displeasure for not accomplishing an object which 
could not be accomplished without the reinforcements 
which that Government had neglected ifco supply. The 
Buper8Gssi9n likewise created no little disgust in ^gland, 
where the announcement of victory on victory by each 
successive mail had begun to attract public attention to 
the meritarof the General. But there does not appear to 
have b^n any intention on the part of Government to 
supersede him. Three days after Sir James Outram had 
beeif placed over his head, Sir Patrick Grant wrote to 
him^ I leave you to the unfettered exercise of your own 
judgment, assured that you will do whatever is best for 
the public service ; and God grant that you may be able 
to avert from Lucknow the frightful atrocities committed 
at Cawfipore.^^ Lord Canning is known to have enter- 
tained the same high sense of the value of his services, 
and to have expressed the d&nfidence reposed in him in 
still stronger language. The adoption of this harsh 
medlSure, which could be interpreted only as a withdrawal 
of confidence, at « time when the hopes of Government, 
as wgll asbof the public^ were centred on the GeneraPs 
^ertions, and hia uninterrupted success was the object of 
general aamiration, can be explained only by regarding it 
as one of the most inconsiderate acts of this year of con- 
fusion and error. 

It has been subsequently stated, in explanation, that 
Sir Jameg^utram, being at the time Chief Commission<y 
in Oude, it was in the natural course of things tfi invest 

24 
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him with military authority in that provinpe also. But it 
does not appear that he was considered as the 
tion. *"***' Chief Commissioner on the date of his Hf'.ilitary 
appointment^ since he was re-appointe*d t6 be Chief 
Commissioner in Oude, vice Major-General Sir Ilenry 
Lawrence, K.C.Bc, deceased/^ on the 11th of September, 
five weeks afterwards. There was, moreover, at the time 
no occupation for a civil commissioner, Government 
having resolved to withdraw the garrison frpm the 
Residency, and to leave the re-establishment of its 
authority in the province to a future campaign* Some 
consideration was, unquestionably, due to the feelings of 
the General, who had brought back victory to the British 
standards, and this step was calculated to wound them 
to the i^uick. Neither was this supersession softened by 
any explanatory communication, and the General was 
left to learn from a printed copy of the ^‘General 
Ordei:s that he had ceased to direct the futtfre move- 
ments of his victorious army, and was henceforth to 
act under the orders of another. The circumstj^nce. 
likewise, of appointing Sir James Outram, at the same 
time, to the command of the Dinapore and*^the Cawn- 
pore divisions, appeared to place in the same category 
of censure the general whose imbecility had occasioned 
the mutiny at Dinapore, and the general whose valour 
had given the first check to the rebels. No such indignity 
was intended, but the mffjrence v/as inevitable. The 
appointment was still more liable to objection from the 
effeoli it might have on the fortunes of the campaign at 
this critical juncture. It was impossible for General 
Havelock, when placed under the contfol of another, to 
act in the same spirit of daring enterprise which hr had 
exhibited when acting on his own responsibiltity. Tlfe 
presence of a superior reduced him to the subordinate 
position of a general of brigade, and necessarily neutralized 
those qualities which had given so peculiar a character of 
mingled boldness and caution to his career. No two men 
aould have been selected more likely to act id ^harmony, 
and to obviate the effects of this egregious blunder, than 
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Oatram and ‘Havelock. General HavelocVs zeal and 
public spirit, and more especially his deep sense of duty, ^ 
wouldinot |illovhim to slacken his efforts, though they had 
been so ill-requited ; but there was little political wisdom 
in thus shackling his movements. If, instead of making 
this uncalled-for appointment, Govenftnent had pushed * 
on the anS the 90th,* and other detachments, and 
Havelock had found 2500 men assembled under his com- 
mand OH. his return from Bithoor, he could have resumed 
his-advance to Lucknow before the enemy had recovered 
from the four heavy blows which he had recently inflicted 
on them in Oude, the siege of the Eesidency would 
probably have been raised, and the beleaguered garrison 
withdrawn, three months earlier. ^ 

Notwithstanding the appsintment of a superior of&cer 
to command the force, there was no relaxation of the 
General 8 preparations for tho relief of Lucknow. General 
But the difflculties which ^woro accumulating 
around Constrained him to contemplate tho pain- put© uiocon- 
ful ^contingency of being obliged to abandon 
Cawnpore and retire to Allahabad. These embar- 
rassments arose from the continued diminution of his own 
troops, and the increase of tho rebels in his rear and front 
and on both flanks. Soon after his return from Bithoor, 
it was Sound that, exclusive of the garrison maintained in 
the intrenchmont, and 100 men sent to destroy the boats 
of the Oude insurgents at Daiamow, his effective European 
strength did not exceed 085 bayonets. This was the 
whgle number left out of 1700 who had successTvely 
joined his columi^. The sword and diseaseghad destroyed 
or disabled the rest. After the last fight at Bithoor, 
qporeft of \aen, who had hitherto been kept up by the 
excitemefit of action, and by tho hope of striking a blow 
for their besieged countrywomen, sunk under the reaction 
of that compulsory inactivity which had succeeded* to 
tension almost too great for the human frame. At the 
same tim^i^ largo bodies of the enemy were preparing to 
assail his^position froniFuttyghur, from Oulpee, ajad frofti 
the districts to the south. These difficulties were aggra- 
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vated by the continued detention of the mnforcements, 
" upon which he had been led to calculate. Sir Colin 
Campbell ^assumed the command of the aripy bii th^ I7th 
of August, and two days after communicated by telegram 
to the General the admiration with which he regarded his 
proceedings and the conduct of the men under him. The 
General seized the opportunity of placing^ before him the 
exigencies and perils of his position, and of importuning 
him for reinforcements. r " 


“ Cawnpore, August 2lBt, 1857. 

I cannot express the gratification with which I have perused 
your Excellency’s telegram of the 19th instant, which has just 
The General reached^c. The approbation of so distinguished a 
rcgresento soldicr of my operatiQps and views, thus conveyed to 
sir coUn me, more than repays me for the labours and responsi- 

campbeiL Lilities of this arduous campaign, undertaken, of neces- 
sity, at a most unpropitious season. My soldiers will as highly 
value and deeply feel the value of your Excellency’s comm<“ndation. 

“ I find I have not sufficiently explained the danger to which 
I am exposed, should the enemy at Gwalior take the initiutive, 
and move on Culpee with his imposing force. It is to my left 
rear ; and a force is at the same time endeavouring '{o cross from 
Oude to Euttehpore. This would cut in on my rear, and prevent 
even the advance of my reinforcements. I have sent a steamer 
down to destroy his boats, hut have no news of its success. The 
Eumickahad force would also assail me in front, and this column, 
hitherto triumphant, Would destroyed. The Gwalior force 
already on the Jumna is 5000 men, with 30 guns. The force 
threatening Euttehpore by Dalamow ghat, may at any moment, 
by the fall of Lucknow, he swelled to 20,000, with all the dis- 
posable artillery of the province. The Eurruckabad force is 
12,000 men, with 30 guns. If I do not get any prtimise of re- 
inforcement from your Excellency hf return of telegraph, 1 mur t 
retire at once towards Allahabad I have no longei*‘here a de- 
fensible intrenchment ; that on the river being taken in reverse 
bylihe enemy now assembling on the right hank of the Ganges. 
I am for the present enabled to give them shelter from the extreme 
inclemency of the weather, and some repose, of whiejj they stand 
M need ; but sickness continues to thfii our ranks ; we lose men 
by cholera to the number of five or six daily. 
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I will frankly make known to youi Excellency my piospects 
for the fiiture, *If I can receive prompt reinforcements, eo ae 
make up my, force to 2000 or 2500 me^ I can hold this plaee^ 
with a*high,hand; protect my communications with Allahabad, 
beat anything that comes against me, and be ready to take part 
in active operations on tb^ cessation of the rains. I may be 
attacked from Gwalior by tjie mutinous contingent, with 5000 
men and 30 uunsf or by the lajge forces which are assembling at 
Furruckabaoimder its rebellious Nuwaub, which has also a for- 
midable, artillery ; but aat they can hardly unite, I can defeat 
either, or both, in successive fights. But if reinforcements cannot 
be sent me, I see no alternative but abandoning for a time the 
advantage I have gained in this part of India, and retiring upon 
Allahabad, where everything can be organized for a triumphant 
advance in the cold season. It is painful to^reflect that, in this 
latter event, Cawnpore and the surrounding country, ^ fact the 
whole Dooab, would bo abandbned to rapine and misrule, and 
Agra will feel unsupported. I do not consider that our force 
befofe Delhi would be compromised, for in truth the base of its 
operations is, strange to say, tlic Punjab. • 

“ I Hive endeavoured fairly to state my case, and must leave 
the decision of the important q^uestion involved in it to your 
Excellency. I do earnestly hope that you will bo able to decide 
for prompt* reinforcements. * My communications with Allahar 
bad, at present endangered, will be quite safe as soon as detach- 
ments begin again to press upwards towards me/* 

Sir Colin had anticipated tho GeneraPs request for rein- 
forcements. As s(K>n as he had taken over the command 
of the army, ifc was determined that tho troops sir oohh 
despatched to his aid should no longer be di- ha5tSi« on 
verted from the great object of relieving Luck- 
now, and frittejjed away in the protectioji of towns and 
districts.^ To use the expressive language of one who was in 
^ pdbition to learn the teal cause of the detention of these 
troops, Herculean were the efforts of the Commander- 
in-Chief to tear the 5th and the 90th Regiments from 
the reluctant grasp of the civil authorities/^ The eamest- 

♦ This dgpatch does not exactly correspond with the telegram published in 
the Blue but 1 have pteferred to give the version found in tno General’s 
papers. • • 
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ness and energy of Sir Colin overcame every obstacle ; 
S,nd in reply to the General^s representation, he was 
enabled to inform him that a steamer, with the head- 
quarters and about seven companies of the 90th had left 
Dinapore for Allahabad on the 14th, and were to reach 
that station on the 21st or 22nd. » He had also telegraphed 
orders for a considerable portion of the 5th, which had 
been detained at Mirzapore, vo proceed lo Allahabad, if 
General Outram had not given instructions to the con- 
trary. He likewise informed the General that a battalion 
of Madras Infantry, and six 6-pounders, would leave 
Raneegunge — the railway terminus — immediately, and 
proceed by land to Benares. The letter was couched in 
the most friendly terms, and assured the General that it 
was an exceeding satisfaction to have the pleasure of 
renewing his acquaintance with him, and to find himself 
associated with him in the present service, and that he 
was most sensible of the advantage and value of his pre- 
sence 4n the very important position in which he was 
placed at this moment.^^ It concluded with the remark, 
^^the interest felt for you is of the warmest kind, and for 
the brave troops who have proved themselves worthy ^of 
having you for their chief. May God speed you, my dear 
General ! 

Having thus obtained the assurance of prompt reinforce- 
ments, the General no longer meditated the necessity of 
Tho^Generai retiring to Allahabad, which, indeed, he would 
fwidwl imsi- have strained every )nerve to ♦avoid, though he 
tion at awn- himsclf Compelled io lay it before the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, as one of the possible contingencies of 
his position. Jle offered his cordial thanks to Sir Colin 
for the succour which was promised, and hoped that it 
would only prove the advanced guard of a stronger fbroe^ 
which was most urgently needed. He required another 
company of artillery to work his heavy guns, and cavalry 
to improve success. His infantry was good, but worn by 
the war, and suffering fearfully from cholera and dysentei^. 
He expected shortly to have eighteen guns equ;ipped, six 
of siege calibre, drawn by elephants, but to man them he 
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had been obliged to draw on the infantry. Happily, he 
had disoovereh that twenty Sikhs in the Ferozepore regi- 
ment had formerly been attached to Bunjeet Sing&s 
well-trained artillery. They were at once incorporated 
with his own gunners, and* he designed to leave them to 
work the guns in the intrenchment at Oawnpore, while 
he marched ta Lucknow. To fill uf the ranks of his 
Volunteer Cavalry, he had iJfeen obliged to put foot soldiers 

on sugh horses as he could pick up. He added : — 

• 

“ As I have been forty-two years a soldier, and made things 
military my study all that time, I hope I may be permitted to 
say that I should have deprecated beyond anything the late dis- 
semination of our forces in Behar. We were strong enough to 
hold the fortresses of Fort William, Allahabiid, and Agra, and to 
keep open our communications to AUahabad, and tfee Grand 
Trunk Eoad, but no more. . . The facility with which I could 
strike one blow at Busseerutgunge on the 12th of August, and 
another at Bithoor, on the 16th, will show how deadly the 
attacks of our British troops become where the force is itept to- 
gether, * Whenever my reinforcements aiiive I can renew my 
attegipts to relieve Lucknow, and I should hope for success, by 
God*s blessing. I only fear that the place may fall before my 
opbrations (to be resumed.” 

Sir Patrick Grant, having put Sir Colin in full posses- 
sion of all tho military arrangements which had been made 
during his tenure of office for the suppression of Maledictory 
tho mutiny, embarked to resume the command en™with 
of the army at tlid Madras Pfesidency. On leav- 
ing Calcutta, he sent the following valedictory letter J;o the 
Gdhoral : — 

• “ Calcutta, ifugust 18th, 1857. 

“■JTy dear Havelock, — have made over the command of the 
Ermy to l^r Colin Campbml, who was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in ineJia within one hour of the receipt in London of the 
intelligence of General Anson’s death; that is to say, on the 
afternoon of the 11th of July, and on the forenoon of th#day 
following the hardy veteran was on his way to MarseiHes, to 
catch the jacket. I have remained here for a few days to make 
Sir Colin* aw fait of all that has been done during# my siftrt 
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period of office. I have now accomplished thj.t purpose, and 
^shall start for Madras on the 22nd instant. 1 have not failed to 
place before the Commander-in-Chief your explanation of the 
reasons which determined you a second time to fall* bacE upon 
the Ganges, instead of prosecuting your advance to relieve Luck- 
now, and they have satisfied him, as-they did me, that you have 
exercised a wise mKitary discretion, and have chosen the lesser 
of two great evils. It is now qtjiite clear to fae tl^t^ you could 
not have relieved the garrison of Lucknow, and it is equally 
evident, that a failure would have consummated the des^feruction 
of both forces. God grant the garrison may be able to hold out 
till you can be sufficiently reinforced to relieve it effectually 1 
If, unhappily, this may not be, we shall at least have the satis- 
faction of feeUng that every possible effort to save them has been 
made, and that wer have nothing* with which to reproach our- 
selves, ,Jn a few months we shall have some 20,000 British 
troops in India, when our supremacy will be established more 
firmly than ever ; but still we shall require native troops of some 
description. The nature of the climate is such that we cannot 
do without them, though the old feeling of confidence between 
us and them can never he restored. It is still incumbeilt on us, 
as a measure of sound policy, to treat them with considerate, 
even-handed justice, and to avoid subjecting them to uncalled-for 
degradation. And now, my dear Havelock, allow mo to thifnk 
you heartily and cordially for your invaluable services while we 
have acted together on this occasion ; and pray believe me, 
always, 

‘‘ Most sincerely yours, 

■^‘Patrick Grant.” 

Before this letter reached the General, he had already 
sent £is farewell communication to Sir Patrick : — 

k; 

“Cawnpore, August 23rd, 1857. 

My dear Sir Patrick, — The General Orders announce 4o me 
your return to Madras, and I cannot refuse myself the s(?tisfaction 
of offering to you my grateful acknowledgments for the honour- 
able^position in which your kind selection placed me, which has 
given mo the gratifying opportunity of nine times meeting in 
fight «and defeating the enemies of British India. As deeply do 
1 feel the fair, honourable, and soldier-lilce support gave mo 
at a painful crisis^ when imperious circumstances compelled me 
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to retire from Ojiide, a movement to be justified on the soundest 
j;)rinci|)le8, and executed without disaster, but sure to be misre-^ 
presented by^U the malevolent in the land. 

Thte Co^nelr— Colonel Tytler — continues well, and has fairly 
earned my commendations and»entire confidence. 

• “ Ever I remaim 

“ Youfs sincerely, 

“H. Havelock.'* 


“ I had just finished and closed my letter of this morning to 
you, when yours of the 18th was put into my hands. I have 
little more to add to my former communication, and I will not 
wander into needless repetitions. The support you and Sir Colin 
have given me when I most needed it, demands my gratitude 
through life. I consulted nothing in shaping^my movements but 
the honour and interests of my country, and the lasting ^pputation 
of our arms. It is matter of the highest satisfaction to me that 
my resolutions have received the stamp of your approbation. I 
havp only to add my sincere wishes that your career at the bead 
of tlie Miidras array may be as ‘successful as I am sure it*will be 
honourable, and that you may return to your native country as 
hapijv and prosperous as your efforts to serve the State have been 
faithful and persevering. 

• • " Sincerely yours, 

“ H. Havelock.** 


The first instalment of the reinforcements, which the 
Genercfl had been expecting with deep anxiety, at length 
arrived at Allahabad. But there seemed to be a Attempt to 
fatalitj^ attending all thei/' movements. No 
sooner had they reached that station than the 
ooifimandant informed him that their services were 
required to proi»ect his position against'^the Dinapore 
mutineers, who were said to be hovering about it. The 
General immediately s&t him the most positive orders 
not to detain them for an hour, for any purpose what- 
ever. Push them on with all speed. I will not permit 
the troops of this column being diverted to the purpose 
of casual operations by the officers under my command.^' 
But the c?>mmandant still continued to urge the import- 
ance of attacking and dispersing the mutineers, dn whfSh 
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the (general sent him a second telegram in language still 
moreifj peremptory : Whatever may be your opinion of 
the probable success of your operations ^against the 
Dinajpore mutineers and its consequences, i considA I am 
the best judge how the reinforcements sent to me by the 
Conymander^in-C^ief are to be etnployed, and I desire that 
the;^’’ may be pushed forward without any^delay, or further 
reni onstrance or remark/^ I'he troops were Accordingly 
sent on. An insurgent chief had, in the meanwhile, col- 
le<)^ted 1000 men and four guns on the Oude bank, oppo^ 
sita Futtehpore, with the view of crossing the Ganges 
a.:nd cutting oif the communication between Allahabad and 
(Dawnpore. The steamer, which was sent down with a 
Ihundred men, succeeded in capturing or destroying the 
whole flotilla of boats which had been collected for this 
'object. The reinforcements, therefore, reached Cawnpore 
without any interruption. 

' On the 23rd of August the General received a letter 
Letterfrom^ from Oolonel Inglis, dated the 16th ^f that 
at Lucknow, month, which gave a most deplorable account of 
the position of the Lucknow garrison : — ^ 

« « 

note from Colonel Tytler to Mr Guhhins reached last 
night, dated Mungulwar the 4th instant, the latter part of which 
is as follows, ‘You must aid us in every way, even to cutting 
your way out, if we cannot force our way in.’ We have only a 
small force. This has caused me much uneasiness, as it is quite 
impossible, with iny weak and ^^^hattered force^ that I Oitn leave 
my defences. You must bear in mind how I am hampered ; 
that 1 have upwards of 120 sick and wounded, and at least a2 20 
women and aboi^fc 230 children, and no carria^ of any description, 
besides sacrificing twenty-three lacs of treasure, and about thirty 
guns of sorts. c 

“ In consequence of the news received, I shall sooij pqj tliis force 
on half rations. Our provisions will last us then till about the 
1 0th of September. 

“^If you hope to save this force, no time must be lost in push- 
ing forward. We are daily being attacked by the enemy, who 
are within a few yards of our defences. ® Their mines kave already 
wfeakonod our -posts, and I have every reason to holieVe they are 
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carrying on others. Thoir 18-pounders are within 150 yards of 
some of our batLeries, and from their position, and from our in- 
ability to forpi working parties, we cannot reply to them, and 
c’onseqijently the ^damage done hourly is very great. My strength 
now in Euro^ns is 350, and abput 300 natives, and the men are 
dreadfully harassed; o^ing to part of the Eesidency having 
been brought down by rouij^d shot, many are without shelter* 
Our native force having bee^ assured, on Colonel Tytler^s 
authority, <5f your near approach some twenty-five days ago, are 
naturally losing confidence, and if they leave us, I do not see how 
the defences are to be manned. Did you receive a letter and 
plan from me from this man, Ungud? IQndly answer this 
question. 

** Since the above was written, the enemy has sprung another 
mine, which has caused us a great deal of trouble and some loss. 
I trust that you will lose no time in coming to our a^istance^ 
regardless of any letters you Saay receive from Mr Gubbins. 
Military men are unanimous regarding our position. 

“ Yours truly, 

" ' “ I. Inglis, 9 

“ Brigadier. 

“ To General Haveloclt.** 

I 

To this communication the General immediately re- 
plied : — 

My dear Colonel, — I have your letter of the 1 6th. I can 
only say, hold on, and do not negotiate, but rather perish sword 
in hand. Sir Colin Campbell, who came out at a day’s notice to 
command, on the news arriving of General Anson’s death, 
promises me fresh troops, and you will he my first care. The 
reinforcements may reach me in from twenty to twenty-five days, 
and ! will prepare everything for a march on Lucknow.” 

Sir James Outram arrived at Dinaporo on the 17th of 
August. Sir Colin Cadpbell assumed the command of 
the army iii Calcutta on the same day, and on 
the 1 8th urged Sir J ames, in a telegram, to send 
on the 90th and tlie 5th to Allahabad without pore aid 
delay. But there was to be a fresh disappoint- Si^oute 
ment. Tho* 90th, which- was despatched upwards 
in the steamers on the I4th, had been recalled, and rfeland^ 
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by the civil authorities, under the influen^ of some new 
panic. On the 19th Sir James addressed a letter to the 
Governor- General, stating that as General ]^veldck had 
again retired from the attempt, and^reccrossed the 
Ganges to Cawnpore, unable, he irtmgined, to cross the 
Sye in the face pf the enemy, "the bridge having been 
destroyed, he intended, if practicable, to organize a column 
to advance to Lucknow through Juaiipore, between the 
Sye and Goomtee rivers, as the only course now, left by 
which there could be any hope of relieving our ]^rrison 
in Lucknow.^^ Having despatched this communication by 
post, unwilling to trust it to the telegraph wires, Sir 
James proceeded in the steamers with the troops to 
Benares, where he expected to receive the decision of the 
civil and military authorities in Calcutta. The route from 
Benares to Lucknow, through Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
was one of 250 miles ; while the direct line through Juan- 
pore was only 150 miles in length ; but at this period of 
the year the country was under water, and the shorter 
route was altogether impracticable. Sir James’s letter 
appears to have reached Calcutta on the 24th, anu Sir 
Colin Campbell lost no time in sending his opinion on the 
subject by telegraph as well as by the post. 

To this plan of Sir James’s there appeared to be two 
serious objections ; the first arose from the extreme 
exigencies of General Havelock’s position, So inade- 
quate,” says the Comniander-in-Chiei, ^^does General 
Havelock consider his forcoito bo for thvj defence of his 
post(,. that ho states in his telegraph, dated August 21, 
12.30 P.M., that if not assured of reinforcements by reiJUm 
of telegraph,^' he will retire to Allahabad; hope of co- 
operation from him (by a force equal to accomplish the 
movement you propose, by crossing the Ganges at Futteh- 
pore), is not to be entertained.” The seoond^objection 
was thus urged : The march fi-om Benares, by the most 
direct route to Lucknow, is a long one, some 150 miles, 
and the population, through which you would pass, 
hostile. Its great recommendation, I presume to be, that 
you would turn, or rather, come in rear of the many 
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nullats, wliicl^ I am told interpose Ijetween Oawnpore 
and Lucknow; this would be an important advantage*^ 
But if the fiSfce you propose to collect at Benares were to 
be mo^ed by the river to Cawnpore, and united to Have- 
lock's reduced numjjers, dd you think it would be equal 
to force its way over the nunpierous nu^ahs, full of ^ater 
at this season, o«i the road ^om the latter place to Luck- 
now ? By 131^8 route all encumbrances, such as sick, &c., 
would Jbe left at the different stations or posts along the 
road, and the troops, in being conveyed by steam, would 
suffer less than if obliged to march, and reach Cawnpore 
many days earlier, besides relieving Havelock's anxiety 
about his post." Sir Colin stated that these remarks 
or suggestions were not made with any iriew to fetter Sir 
James's judgment or perfecj freedom of action," and that 
the measures he might deem most advisable to pursue 
would, he might venture to say, receive the approval of 
the Governor-General." Th^j Governor-General, likewise, 
in a telegram of the next day, laid the same objections to 
the adoption of the Juanpore route before Sir James, 
addihg, the road by Juanpore may have advantages of 
which I am not aware, and I am confident that your de- 
liberate judgment will decide for the best." As the 
direction of the expedition had now been taken entirely 
out of the hands of the General, it was not deemed neces- 
sary to* make any communication to him regarding this 
project, although if must Imve most materially affected 
his plans. • • f 

Another plan which was contemplated for the relief of 
the* garrison was incidentally communicated to him by 
Mr Tucker, at Benares, on the 23rd of Au^st : It is the 
intention •of Sir James Outram to ascend the second plan 
Gogra, ^nd relieve Luc*tnow by Fyzabad, and {heRilr*”^ 
Sir James desires your co-operation, by making 
a demonstration of recrossing the Ganges." The Gogra 
falls into the Ganges a little above Patna. The General 
pGi"c6ived many objections to this project, and still con- 
sidered yfet the mosf'effectual mode of relieving Lucknow 
was to concentrate all the troops at CawnporeJ and ad- 
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vance along the high-road to the capital, tfco which there 
was no physical obstacle, except the Sye, if it was found 
that the bridge on that stream had been b8^keiv.down\ 
But, having now been entirely superseded iSi his com- 
mand, he did not oflFer any strictures on the scheme, and 
simpiy informed tfee Commande^-in-Chief that if speedily 
and strongly reinforced, he might ev^n dp more by 
striving to regain his strong position at Mungulwar, or 
more nearly approaching Lucknow, but he must have 
fresh troops to enable him to do either of these.” 

But both these plans were given up as soon as Sir 
James Outram learnt that the &oneral might be obliged 
to retire to Allahabad if not reinforced, and that it was 
impossible for tim, with his weak force, to cross the 
Ganges'and co-operate in either of them. The 90th and 
the 5th wore, therefore, ordered to proceed forthwith to 
Allahabad. 

The^ cholera still continued to rage in the encampnaent 
at Cawnpore, and the minds of men who had been un- 
Earageaofthe daunted by the enemy ^s cannon, were begiiyiing 
vSiidJ sink under the oppression of this pestilence. 

Allahabad. geyere was the visitation, that the General 
was under the necessity of sending an unofficial memo- 
randum to the commanding officers of regiments — not, 
however, to be entered in the order-book — desirijig that 
funeral ceremonials should be abridged, as a contrary 
course, in times of epidemics was calculated to depress 
the spirits of the troops.” As^ ^oon, moreover, as the high- 
road i.to Allahabad was freed from danger, the General 
determined to send his invalids to that station ; it would 
afford them superior accommodation, and his force would 
thus be enabled to advance witlj greater confidence to 
Lucknow. The arrangements, made under l^is <)wn eye, 
for their conveiiicnco and comfort on the line of march 
were precise and particular, and the instructions provided 
for every emergency. The party consisted of 212 Euro- 
pean and twenty-eight native invalids, who were^conveyed 
in^ sixty-three country carts and '' twenty coi^missaiiat 
waggons^ under the escort of Captain Brasyer and his 
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Sikhs, * Two Buropaan surgeons, thirteen native doctors, 
and nine native compounders, accompanied the detach- ^ 
ment, ^hicH was directed to proceed in four marches to 
Lohanga, It ^ich place they would obtain the conve- 
nience of the railwity carriages. The convoy re^hed 
Allahabad in safety, an^ jbhe rapid coi^valescence of the 
men testified to4he wisdom^of this measure. 

The Geheral throughout his march had strictly repressed 
every attempt to offer violence to the religious feelings 
and prejudices of the natives. He had repri- 
manded two oflScers for having thoughtlessly 
entered a temple at Onao, which the natives 
considered an act of desecration. An anonymous com- 
municalion was at this time placed in his^hands, evidently 
from a native pen, that a H^hlander had spit in fhe face 
of an idol set up in the bazaar at Cawnpore, and he con- 
sidered it advisable to issue an order prohibiting insults 
to any object of idolatrous veneration : — ^ 

It having been reported to the General that a soldier while 
on se®itry offered an insult to some object of idolatrous worship in 
the town 'of Cawnpore, the troops are warned to abstain from 
such practicife in the case either of Hindoo temples or Mahom- 
medan mosques. The brutal villany of the population of tliis 
place has been evinced by their having reduced to ashes and 
otherwise desecrated three Christian churches during the brief 
licence which sirpervened on the usurpation of Nana Sahib, 
happily cut short by offr victory at Cawnpore. But we must not 
imitate these wreCfch^s. It has aways been the wise policy of the 
British Government to refrain from interference with the i^upor- 
stitions and false religions of the land, and recent provocations 
and atrocities must got lead us to depart from thi#line of conduct. 

** The assertion that Enfield rifle cartridges were given to the 
l^tiv# troops with a view ctf compelling them to violate by their 
use the nie of caste, is the lying pretext of deliberate mutiny. 
But 7'eai cause of jealousy and alarm is afforded to the inhabitants 
of towns and villages, whenever their idols and their temples 
(hbwever degraded and vile in themselves) are subjected to wan- 
ton iifsult and outrage.” ^ 

A letter from the General to his family will exhibit the 
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state of his mind during this, period of Qjcoitemeni and 
danger. On the 27th of August he wrote to Mrs Hare* 
lock : — ^ 

** It is an age since I have had a letter from any ot you ; none, 
I thi^k, since I left Calcutta. Here I am in the midst of most 
Letter from ^^citiug fffairs, which hardly give me hreathing time, 
the General but I snatch haK an hour to tell you that, by God’s 
blessing, Harry and I are still alive and well. We 
have fought nine fights with the enemy, everywhere defei^ted him, 
and captured forty-two pieces of cannon. Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the most amiable of men, was badly wounded on the 2nd of July, 
and died on the 4th. . . . Troops are coming up to me, ‘but I fear 
it will be too late, and that the place will fall before I can enter 
Oude. . . . This ca^ppaig^g in the rains is trying work. ^Cholera 
carries my brave British troops, and it is only here that I 
have been able to give them a liifcle repose from the most harass- 
ing duties and operations. I have had for two months the power 
of life and death in my hands, for all the provinces are under 
martial law, I trust God has enabled me to use it discreetly. . . 
. . . Love to the dear children.” ^ 

The General had been in constant communicajbion with 
Mr Muir, the Secretary to Government at Agrp*, a relative 
Letter to Mr nicce, Mrs Thomhill, then in the garrison 

at Lucknow, and on the 25th of August wrote 
to him, " For reasons which I cannot at present divulge, 
the relief of Lucknow became, as a military ojferation, 
impracticable. I was obliged, as a -General, to come to 
this painful conclusion, hovc^ver, as a man, my feelings 
migjit prompt me to a differ^t course. May that Provi- 
dence which, in its inscrutable decrees, has imposed on 
me this necessity, continue to watch ovev those most dear 
to us. I gave the troops in Oude a parting th^yashing on 
the 12th; and at Bithoor, on the 16th, dispersed the 
mutineers from Saugor and took their guns.^' 

The General had inquired of Mr Tucker, at Benares, 
siriimPB .where a communication was likely to reach Sir 
MuSSi the James Outram, under whose command h:> had 
been placed, and immediately on leraning that 
nii^ta. bad reached that station, took the'initiativ© 
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£^r adTaaoing to Lticknow. On 28tli of Aa^$t Hi 
telegram fr|m Sir James gave him the most exhilarating 
mteUiSencaa hfi had received for many weeks. It* an- 
nounced the apI>roachinff departure of the rmnforoementfl 
which had been so long tod so anxiouqjy looked for, and 
which consisted of X268r n^en of the 90th and the 5th 
Fusiliers,*idoluding 66 artillerymen, as well as the detach- 
ments which had hitherto been detained at Minsapore and 
Chunar* On hearing of the arrival of Captain Peel of the 
Shmnon in Calcutta, with his naval brigade, the General 
advised that it should be pushed on to Allahabad, and 
thus enable some of the troops employed in guarding that 
fortres^ to take the field. He was nov< informed that a 
body, little short of 500, would be relieved and sent for- 
ward to join his force as soon as the marines arrived at 
Allahabad. It was in this, his first communication with 
the General, that Sir James announced his determination 
to leavtt the relief of Lucknow in his hands. 1* shall 
join you with the reinforcements^ But to you shall be 
left fee glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have 
already struggled so much. I shall accompany you only 
in my civil capacity as commissioner, placing my military 
service at your disposal should you please, serving under 
you as volunteer,^^ In reply to this communication, the 
Genera? remarked that the reinforcements enumerated in 
the telegram would^^^ reduce^ the relief of Lucknow to a 
certainty, if the ‘garrison cou® hold out in the meantime.’^ 
He also stated that whenever the first detachment reached 
him; he proposed to recross the Ganges, and resume his 
strong position ah Mungulwar, which woul(? constrain the 
insurgents^ to send a large force against him, and thus 
bring immediate relief t3 the besieged garrison. 

Sir Jaiaei^ Outram reached Allahabad on -the 1st of 
September, but his first telegram to the General conveyed 
the disheartening news that a considerable por- stetention of 
fion the reinforcements he had announced fhe*?S2fo?L- 
was no loiifger available., as it was now required 
for local ^exigencies near Allahabad. The unfdttunate 

26 
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mutiny at Dinapore was destined to entail long succes* 

> sion of difficulties, and to hamper the operations for' the 
relief of Lucknow at every stage, and thus a^ord another 
eireinplification of the remark, that it mn^ver^osinbla to 
calctdate the extent of mischief which may arise from a 
single error. The revolt of those regiments let loose the 
disaffected in the Behar distgricts, who had been held in 
Bevoit of check for ten weeks after the outburst at Meerut. 

Eoor Singh. ^xDong others, Koer Singh, the zemjiEdar of 
Jugdespore, in the province of Behar, who had been per- 
mitted by the injudicious kindness of Government to 
surround himself with the military array of a chieftain, 
though only a simple zemindar, was emboldened by the 
defection of the Oinapore troops to appear in oper' revolt, 
and pr^Jclaim himself King o^ ,Shahabad. Though verging 
on eighty years of age, he buckled on his armour with aU 
the ardour of a young warrior, boldly took the field, and 
during the twelvemonth in which he baffied the strategy 
of more than one of our generals, exhibited asknishing 
military talent. Two detachments which were sent 
against him were destroyed almost to a man, anti he 
proved to be the most formidable enemy the Government 
had encountered in the lower provinces. He was now 
reported to be approaching Allahabad, and it was deemed 
necessary to leave a portion of the newly-arrived troops 
to watch his movements. The General wfc^s, therefore, in- 
formed by Sir James that he could ‘'bring with him only 
the 5th and the 90th ; an^ as a portion of this latter 
corps had not yet arrived at* Allahabad, he would be un- 
able to advance before the 5th of September. The entire 
strength of fne detachments now abdat to proceed to 
Cawnpore — the first effective reinforcement the G^oral 
was to receive during the two months which had elapsi^ 
since he started on his expedition — amounted, including 
artillerymen, to 1449. But to the arm in which he was 
deplorably weak there was no addition. Not a single 
cavalry sabre accompanied the column. 

Sir James took his departure frfm Allahab&^ with the 
detachments during the 6th September, determined to 
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'pusli on to CJfciwnpore by forced marcbes, in sir 
order, if poasible, to accomplisb the distance of 
126 miles M gix ,days. Considering the valuable time 
which had oeen lost ip forwarding these reinforcements, 
this resolution was wise, a«id it was moreover strengthened 
b^ the information which* the Commaifder-in-Chief had 
given Sir.dameS, that, according to the latest advices 
from Lucknow, the relief must be accomplished on or be- 
fore th^ 10th. But the General immediately wrote to 
him representing, as the result of his own experience, 
that it would be impossible at this season of the year to 
make marches of such length, without throwing a number 
of the men into hospital, and rendering it pecessary to halt 
the tro<^s after their arrival, and recruit their strength.* 
Whatever time might be gained by the rapidity of the 
march, would thus be lost by subsequent detention. His 
own little army was now freed from cholera, and the men 
had derived groat benefit from the repose they hafl en- 
joyed. ^he advance to Lucknow would not, under exi^ 
ing (prcumstances, be a difficult operation, but it could 
only be undertaken with the view of relieving the gallant 
garrison. The reconquest of the province would require 
a full division of British troops. This letter did not reach 
Sir J ames till after he had commenced his march, and the 
advice contajned had been anticipated by the early 
occurrences on the /oute. Forty men of the 90th had 
been disabled, and three hjfc sunk under fatigue and 
disease. Sir James had, therffore, been already compelled 
to cprtail his marches, and he informed the General that 
as he should movg on more leisurely, he did not expect 
to reach Cawnpore before the 15th of the month, but he 
wps ptepar^d to advancei with greater speed if the pre- 
sence of his droops at Cawnpore was urgently requmed. 
To this communication the General replied, I entirely 
agree with you on the expediency of sparing the 5th oftid 
the 9^h Light Infantry on the line of march. If they get 
knocked u^ by sickness^ or even fatigue, we shall at least 
have to hailt them here Tor some days, which will ki itself 
be an evil. When last in Oude I had no tents, but put 
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up my men under trees or in villages. ** As we slialL ^ 
however, have unacclimated troops on thia occasion, I 
think it would be beat to put them undi^r <Spvas> IMi 
that point can scarcely be settled until I le.arn what op- 
posifton we are likely to meet < with in crossing. I will 
only further add* that in marching with them myself, I 
should closely watch the sick list, and tHb appearances of 
our John Bull troops, and reduce their marches so that 
the great point may be secured of their reaching Oawn- 
pore in pluck and strength for a short but arduous cam- 
paign in Oude.^^ 

(hi the 8th of September the General received a com- 
munication fpoip Colonel Inglis, dated the first of the 
lietter frop month, with a detail of the lamentable condition 
and the dismal protpects of the garrison. It was 
September, under the influence of the information conveyed 
in this letter that all the GeneraBs subsequent movements 
werepregulated. ^ 

Lucknow, Sept 1st, 1857* 

“ Your letter of the 22nd has duly reached me, in rfiply to 
mine of the 16th ultimo. ^ * 

I regret your inability to advance at present to our relief ; 
but in consequence of your letter I have reduced the rations, and 
with this arrangement, and our great diminution in numbers 
from casualties, I hope to he able to hold oijl from ike 20th to 
the 21st instant. Some stores wo have jbeen out of for the last 
fifteen days, and many others ^ill ho exp^nd,ed before the same 
date. I must he frank, and \ ell you that my force is daily 
dimsnishing from the enemy^s musketry fire, and our defences 
grow weaker daily. Should the enemy make any determined 
■ efforts to storm this place, I shall find it diflteult to repulse them, 
owing to my paucity in numbers and the weak and harassed state 
of the force. Our loss, since the commencement of hostilities 
here, has been, in Europeans alone, upwards oi 300. We are 
continually harassed in countermining the enemy, who have above 
tWenty guns in position, many of them heavy ones. 

“ Any advance of your force towards this place will wii befie- 
ficially in our favour, and greatly inspirit the nati^^e part of my 
garrison, who hitherto have behaved like faithM and good 
soldiers. 
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, ^ If yt)u can goasibly give me any intimation of yonr intended 

advance, pray ob so by letter* Give the bearer the pace-word 
and af^ him to give it to me in pereon, and oblige me by * 
forwarding of this to the Governor-General,’* . 


While thd General*was waiting for reinforoemeMs at 
Oawnpore, he communicated to the pompiler TheGi»iie»i> 
of these memoirs his own pews of the cause of th?SaJeTf 
the mutufy* and of the course to be adopted for 
restoring and maintaining British authority in 
India. 


“ I consider that the whole Bengal army, the Contingents in- 
cluded, has mutinied ; that the Bombay army will mutiny, and 
that th^ Madras army has a good mind to mutiny, which it will 
do or irot, as things are managed here.” After alluding to the 
siege of Delhi, he proceeds to remark : — “ If I could get 4000 
men together, and move up the Allyghur road, I shotild not 
despair of changing the face of affairs. But my lot is cast for 
Lucknow, The enterprise of crossing the Ganges, opposed by 
double my numbers, is not without hazard. But it has to* me, at 
sixty-three, all tlie charm of a romance, I am as happy as a 
ducK in thunder. 

I conceiyo the causes of this grand mutiny to be pretty much 
as your letter describes them. The fact stated in a few words is, 
that this vast body of mercenary soldiery felt its power, and 
formed the guilty determination of using it. It was met with 
words when it should have found bayonets and grape-shot, and 
the peril of its tempopiry successes has been and is great. 

“ I know it is ^r(^osed, wheigthe danger is over, to reconstruct 
the Native anny. The attempjfis ridiculous. British troops can 
keej) the field, as wo have shown. So they can hold India# But 
it would ease them to embody some Silis and Affghans, and 
other borderers, be employed at a distance* from their own 
land^I hare a small Sikh battalion with me). Thus we may 
govern thp limd. The completion of the rail will multiply the 
British force'by ten. This is far better than to be again be- 
trayed by men who should he disarmed and compelled to re-enter 
^d be absorbed in the rural population,” • 

✓ 

Sir Jaijes Outram •continued to advance by moderate 
marohesy but he was not to reach Oawnpore without «an 
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Sd25SS?to on the part of the enetay to ebstruot^ 

SSkSV® his course. The General infprfeed him jthat' 
SS?****^ some of the Oude zemindars had psrossed over 
in the neighbourhood of Futtehpore, ,with view of 
cutting in between his column and, Cawnpore/ addi^, in 
a pofitcript, forewarned is forearmed.^^ Major l^re, 
who had won the^ admiration of* all India by his brilliant 
relief of Arrah, and now comUxanded Sir dames^s fifrtillery, 
was sent against these insurgents, with 150 of the 5th 
Fusiliers, mounted on elephants, and two guns. At Hut- 
gaon he was joined by Lieut. Johnson the commandant, 
and Lieut. Charles Havelock, the second in command of 
the remnant of the 12th Irregular Cavaliy, forty in num- 
ber, who had cpntinued faithful to Government. They 
had hastened from Benares by forced marches to overtake 
Sir James Outram, and when^they joined Major Eyre had 
been twenty-four hours in the saddle, and required rest. 
The Major halted his little force till an hour after mid- 
night,^ when it recommenced its march, and came up at 
daybreak with the enemy, who immediately fled *to ttieir 
boats, and endeavoured to recross the river. Lieut. Ji^hn- 
son, with prompt decision and great judgment, dismounted 
the greater portion of his men, and by a continued carbine 
lire, succeeded in preventing the removal of the boats till 
the European Infantry could come up. They arrived sdon 
after, and plied their rifles on the thickly, crowded boats 
with deadly effect. But the insurgei^ts continued to de- 
fend themselves with greafr vigour, till rthe guns were 
brought to bear on them, whWi constrained them to leap 
into ^he river, in which nearly the whole body perished. 
In announcing* this brief and brilliant action to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir James stated that a general insur- 
rection would have followed throughout the pfbvincTes qf 
the Dooab, had the enemy not been destroy ed] as they> 
were the advanced guard of a more formidable body of 
invaders. 

Meanwhile, the General, who had maintained a 
correspondence with Sir James si^ce his arriy*^! at Al- 
lajhabad,^ was indefatigable in his endeavours to provide 
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everj^ contingency whici might retard 
liis*adTanoe. Strenuous endeavours were made to 
.complete t!te equipment of his artillery. By dint ; 

of esArtiogrhte little band of Volunteer Cavalry hadl^een 
increased to 109, and to them would now be added the 
forty Irregular Horse udder Lieut. Johnson. Four of the 
iyon boats of tfi© Gangda jOanal had happily been dis- 
covered, •w^ich he determined to take with him to cross 
the Sye and the Goomtee, and suitable carriages were 
constructed for them to be drawn by twenty bullocks. 
His spies constantly supplied him with reports of the 
number and the movements of the enemy on the op- 
posite bank. They were said to amount to 8000, with 
eighteyn guns, strongly intrenched at Afungulwar. He 
had now before him the task, at all times hazaidous, of 
crossing a broad and rapid river, in the face of a superior 
forp^e* H© carefully reconnoitred the Oude bank for many 
miles up and down the stream ; the insurgents were thus 
induced to develope their numbers, and he came ^o the 
conclusion that he should not fail to encounter opposition, 
at vfhatever point ho might land. After repeated com- 
numicatious with Sir James on the subject, it was decided 
to select the route across the islands — over which a road 
had been formed — and which might easily be connected 
with each other and wnth the opposite shore, by the float-“ 
ing brlQges co«structcd by Captain Crommelin. 

Tlie General waj^ anxious io make up for the valuable 
time which had been wast^ during the month of com- 
pulsory inactivity, and derormined that not a Am^ge- 
meftaent should be lost in advancing to the Be- SoSSigthe 
sidenoy, whore, according to the latest account, 

Colonel Ii^lis could not hold out beyond the 20th or 21st. 
But the enemy had collSctcd a large force on the opposite 
bank, and Aight be expected to bring their guns to bear 
on the workmen while employed in laying the bridge, who 
jpwuld, in that case, have deserted their work, an^ the 
progi*ess of the force would have been seriously impeded. 
The Gen^l, therefor^ resolved to send over in succession 
two strong detachments to occupy the sand-hills, 4nd co^er 
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tHe constraction of the bridge. Boats we^e aocoj^^ngly 
^/Collected and prepared for the immediate embarkation of 
the men^ and the guns and ammunition wert; placed on. 
boaM. Meanwhile, the first detachment of tBr reififorce- 
ments reached Cawnpore earlj^ on the 15th, and the Gen- 
eral issued order? for the troops to embark at daybreak 
the following morning. No tents were to accompany tbe 
column, and the officers were to instruct theif native fol- 
lowers to take seven days’ provisions with them*, The 
General had previously submitted to Sir James tlie plan 
which he had drawn up for the organization of the force. 
He advised that Colonel Wilson should be left in com- 
mand of the intrenchment, with about 300 Europeans, 
and a sufficient body of invalid and sick gunners serve 
the artJlery, in conjunction with the Sikh artillerymen, 
who had now been brought up to a high state of efficiency. 
The relieving force was to be formed into two wings, as 
their strength did not appear to justify their being called 
brigades ; one was to be placed under the comnr^nd of 
General Neill, the other under that of Colonel Hamilton 
of the 78th Highlanders. Sir James, on the recei^ of 
this sketch, renewed the assurance that he intended to 
leave the command of the expedition in the hands of thC 
General, and that every arrangement regarding the force 
should be regulated by his judgment ; but he was anxious 
that the two divisions of the force, instead of being de- 
signated wings, should have the orga«^ization of brigades. 

Sir James Outram arrivedX at Cawnpl)re after the last 
division of the reinforcements, at dusk on the 15th. The 
Arrival of Sir Veterans of nine fights welcomed their comrades 
iSSS with re- with ^enthusiasm, and a feeling of the highest 
inforoements. animation and confidence pervaded the encg^mp- 
ment that night. The meeting between the two generafe 
was most cordial. Three months before thej^had parted 
on the banks of the Euphrates, on the abinipt termination 
of the Persian expedition, little dreaming that they shoul^^ 
next be associate in the more arduous task of restt^ring 
British supremacy in our own revoliSed provincdSi. After 
tlie arrival of Sir James, the order for the advance of the 
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troopefon tlae^ following morning was countermanded, and 
ii/ was arrang^ tliat we passage of tlie river skould 
postponed ^ul tih.e bridge communications had been com- 
plete. ^ " • 

The next morning, the 16th of September, Sir James 
issued his first and his Ikst Division Oyler, before tne oc- 
cupation of Ltjpknow. .5Lfter dc^tailing the ar- 
rangements for the constitution of the force, 
which^ had been sketched by the General, he 
transfefred the command of the enterprise to ai*HaveiS^‘ 
him. The important duty of first relieving the garrison 
pf Lucknow has been intrusted to Brigadier- General 
Havelock, O.B. ; and Major-General Outram feels that it 
is due^o this distinguished officer, and 4he strenuous and 
noble exertions which he has already made to efiect that 
object, that to him should accrue the honour of the achieve- 
ment. Major-General Outram is confident that the great 
end, for which General Havelock and his brave troops 
have ^ long and so gloriously fought, will now, under 
the blessing of Providence, be accomplished. 

^^The Major-General therefore, in gratitude for, and 
admiration of, the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by 
General Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully 
waive his rank on the occasion ; and will accompany the 
force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as Chief Com- 
missioaer of 0*ide, tendering his military services to Gen- 
eral Havelock as ajvoluntoer. 

“ On the relief of LuckniJ^, the Major-General will re- 
sume his position at the hefe of the force.^^ ^ 

The General made his grateful acknowledgments for 
this act of generpsity in the following Orde#* : Brigadier- 
General i^avelock, in making known to the co- The^Gwiemr* 
kimfi the kind and g^erous determination of meiSSr “ 
Major-Gen^kal Sir James Outram, K. C.B., to leave to 
it the task of relieving Lucknow, and of rescuing itsjgal- 
l8,nt and enduring garrison, has only to express his nope 
'^al^the troops will strive by their exemplary and gallant 
conduct WB the field, ig justify the confidence thus reposed 
in tljem.*^ In confirming this Order, Sir Colin Campbell 
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thus expressed his admiration of the conduc^of Sir Jatnes : 

Seldom— perhaps never— has it occurred to a Cem- 
mander-in -Chief to publish and confirm such|6n Order as. 
the following one, proceeding from Major-wn^ftl Sir 
J ames Outram, K.O.B. With auch a reputation* as Major- 
General Sir James Outram has Won for himself, he can 
afford to share gloiy and honotir with others. But that 
does not lessen the value of the sacrifice he has* made with 
such disinterested generosity, in favour of Brigadier- Gen- 
eral Havelock, C.B., commanding the field force in'Oude.^^ 

This act of generosity has been the theme of general 
applause, and it is certain that the moral elevation which 
Bemarkeon Sir James^s character has been incal- 

thisact. culably ^oro valuable than any military ipenown 
which hg could have acquired by the most brilliant success 
in command of the expedition.* Even his warmest admirers 
were not prepared for an act of such singular disinterest- 
edness. As long as the memorable events of the mutiny 
live on the page of history, and the memory of H 4 \yelock 
continues to bo cherished as a national heritage, this deed 
will be held in grateful remembrance. The names of^the 
two generals are inseparably linked together ]?y this as- 
sociation of military genius with professional magnanimity. 
We even cease to regret the conduct of the Government 
of India, in capriciously taking out of the hands of Have- 
lock ^^the crowning glory of relieving tucknoW, since 
it afforded an opportunity for the disphiy of such rare vir- 
tue in restoring it to him. lIUs gratifying' to our national 
feelings to see this noble coirdn.ct as warmly appreciated 
in the United States as it has been in England, Mr 
Headley, the American biographer of Btivelock, thus al- 
ludes to it in his own glowing language, and w^ willingly 
accept his verdict as the suffrage bf his couut^men : — • 

“ Never before was so remarkable an Order issued to an army 
by its commander — the days of chivalry can furnish no parallel 
to it. There is a grandeur in the very simplicity and frankne^A. 
with which this self-sacrifice is made, while the act itself r^eals 
a nobleness of character, a true greatnelis of soul, thfl^ wins our 
imboundeh admiration. To waive his rank and move on -with 
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the colimQ as^a spectator would have shown great self-denial, 
and elicited the applause of the world ; hut not satisfied witk 
this, he jollied the Volunteer Cavalry, and though covered wi^ 
well-e^e(J^uiels„ stood ready to win his epaulettes overngain* 
All his illustrious dee^s in the field, which have rendered his 
name immortal, grow dim before the glory of this one act AWhen 
they shall be forgotten, it shall remain thft best eulogium that 
could be jyonoilhced on fcs name. Kings may confer patents 
of nobility, but the loftiest titles can add nothing to the grandeur 
of Buch^ character. Men, by their illustrious deeds, often excite 
the admiration of the world, hut few ever win its affections. 
Decorations and external honours may dazzle and attract the eye 
— but they do not gain the heart. Outram has won the love of 
all true men in both hemispheres, and sits enthroned where out- 
ward sjpns of greatness pass but for little.” • * 

The operation of re-estaiblishing the floating* bridges 
commenced on the morning of the 16th, and was com- 
pleted in three days, by the energetic exertions crossing tho 
of Captain Crommelin. Fortunately the enemy, 
contrfifPy* to all expectation, ofiered no molestation, and 
the^communication with the Oude bank was eflected with- 
out any attempt to interrupt the work. The force now 
about to iftake the third attempt to reach Lucknow con- 
sisted of the GeneraFs veterans, fearfully reduced in num- 
ber, a detachment of 200 or 300 men who had come up 
with Qplonel Stisted, and the reinforcements brought by 
Sir Jaraec, con*stitij^ing in all a force of 2500 men, besides 
about 400 left.to^ guard tM intrenchment. The troops 
took fifteen days^ provisiq|as with them. So complete 
w^‘e the arrangements for crossing the river thact the 
whole force passed over on the 19th without a single 
casualty. No sSoncr had the troops been established on 
the Oude* bank than aj> letter was received from Colonel 
Inglis at Lucknow, written on the 16th of September : — 

The last letter I received from you was dated the 24th^ ulti- 
mo, since when I have received no news whatever from your 
camp, or of your movementvS, but am now daily expecting to re- 
ceive intdJagence of yefftr advance in this direction. Since the 
date . of biy last letter ” — that of the 1st of Sefftemher^i — 
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enemy has oontinued to pexseyeie unceasingly ih their 
/efforts against this position, and the firing has never ceased night 
or day. They have about sixteen guns in positio*^ around us,., 
numy^of them 18-pounders. On the 5 th install l^y iliiade a 
very determined attack, after exploding tyo mines, and succeeded 
for a n&ment imalmost getting into one of our batteries, but were 
eventually repulsed oii all sides with heavy loss. Since the aboye 
date they have kept up a cannonade and muskftry occasion* 
ally throwing in a shell or two. My weekly losses continue very 
heavy, both in officers and men. I shall be quite out of j^am for 
the men in eight days, but we have been living on reduced rations, 
and I hope to be able to get on as * till about Ist proximo. 
If you have not relieved us by that time, we shall have no meat 
left, as I must keep some few bullocks to move my guns about 
the position. *As it^ I have had to kill almost all my gym bul- 
locks, for^^my men could not perform the hard work without ani- 
mal food. There is a i-eport, though from a source I cannot im- 
plicitly rely on, that Man Sing has just arrived at Lucknow, 
having left part of his force outside the city. It is said th^ji he 
is in oilx interests, and that he has taken the above stc^^ at tlie 
instigation of British authority. But I cannot say for certain 
whether such is the case, or whether he is really in Lucknojy at 
all, as all I have to go upon is bazaar rumour. I am most anxious 
to hear from you of your advance, to enable me to reassure lAy 
native soldiers,” 


The enemy who were expected to dispute the landing 
of the troops, only brought down two gud'^, and the re- 
sistance they offered was little more tnan nominal. The 
Fiwt opera- ^th Fusiliors, who Wore well-trained riflemen, 
fioasin^^udo. Succeeded, with the aid of the guns, in 

driving the advanced guard of the enemy back to their 
encampment. *^he heavy guns, consisfing of four 24- 
pounders, and two S-inch howit^^ers, together with the 
baggage, were safely crossed over on the 20t^. ,The two 
brigades of the force occupied an alignment, with the 
right centre behind the sand hills, and the left resting on 
the Lucknow road. The Volunteer Cavalry was sent ott^^ 
under Colonel Tytler, to reconnoitre, and came upon the 

* Ibis word is illegiblak 
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eaom^s adviced position at Sainjnnnee, about t^o miles 
in^ront of Mtingulwar; they were fired on by two gnnsf 
, and then iStired leisurely to camp. The object of the re- 
eonnfissai^e Vas complete^ it having bem found thAt the 
enemy stSlt held Mftn^lWar. The camp-followei^, who 
were gfrazing the cattle in the rear, between the column 
and the river, Jiearing eoij^e talk about sowars, or horse- 
men, faitcled that the enemy's cavalry was coming down 
on thsm, took fright and rushed in wild confusion into 
the camp, and the General was obliged to take immediate 
steps to ascertain the cause of alarm, and to repress it. 

Towards the evening the force was visited by its old 
enemy, a deluge of rain, from which the Sepoys' ^‘pals," 
whiclyhad been substituted for the lai%e Euro- Action at 
pean tents, afforded them some shelter. The , 

men sprung to arms at the appointed time the next morn- 
ing — ^1 bugle calls having been prohibited during the 
march — and advanced against the enemy's position. 
Their^ight rested in a village and walled enclosure ; 
their centre and left were covered by a line of breast- 
works, behind which six guns were posted, the high-road 
intersecting their position. The General, according to 
his usual tactics, determined to turn their flank. The 
heavy battery was deployed on and across the road, to 
engage them in front, supported by the 5th Fusiliers as 
skirmtshers. •The main force then diverged to our left. 
Under this double attack the enemy soon lost heart and 
took to flight.* Sir JamosJUutram then placed himself at 
the head of the little troojf of horse, with as much ^rdour 
aS when he started in pursuit of Dost Mahomet nineteen 
years before. The mist which had obscufed the morning 
now res^ved itself into a merciless torrent of rain, but 
•nettling could check the impetuosity of this gallant little 
band. R«&sed now for the first time to a strength which 
gave them the hope, so long denied, of being able to 
yalose with their slippery foe, they rapidly overtook alarge 
xnass of the fugitives, and dashing in among them, com- 
pleted tteir discomfiture. After some pause, they ^re- 
sumed And continued the pursuit almost up t& Bussee- 
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rutgange^ a distance of eight miles, and came on Wo of 
«their field pieces. The defenders were cut down, and fhe 
guns captured. A hundred and twenty of ^emy 
perished under their sabres, and the regiftientaibolours of 
the 1^ Bengal Native Infantry wefe recovered. Prom 
this gallant and ipaportant expjoit, it may readily be 
inferred how much more complete would»have been the 
GeneraVs previous triumphs if he had been able to reap 
the full fruits of victory by such pursuit of the enemy. 
Thus were the rebels driven, with trifling loss on our 
part, from a position which a thousand British troops 
could have defended against the whole army of Oude, 

The troops bivouacked for the night beyond Busseerut- 
gunge, and on thO 22nd marched, through a deliSge of 
ProjrreBs of '^raiu, to the Syo. A^er their defeat at Mungul- 
?Sie AuS- war, the enemy fled with such precipitation 
towards Lucknow, that they cast many of their 
guns into wells, and neglected to destroy the bridge over 
that stream ; and our force was thus delivered frdU one 
of the most formidable difficulties on the route. The men 
were sheltered partly at Bunnee and partly at a village 
beyond the Sye. A royal salute was fired at the halting 
ground, in the hope that the sounds might roach the 
Residency, about sixteen miles distant, and cheer the 
hearts of the garrison by the prospect of immediate assist- 
ance, but in this hope the General was ^disappointed. 
The force recommenced its march on the morning of the 
23rd, and encountered no opposition tilVit 'arrived in the 
vicinity of the Alumbagh, when the cavalry, which was 
in advance, came in sight of the strong jposition the 
enemy had takoh up, and immediately retired to the main 
body to announce it to the General. The troopr were at 
once halted for a reconnaissance. The centre^ aiyi right' 
of the enemy were found to be posted on some mounds, 
and their left rested on the Alumbagh, a pleasure-garden 
of ohe of the princes of Oude. It contained a largd^ 
palace, and a park laid out with great taste, and the 
usual number of out-offices for a numerous body (Sf follow- 
ers'' and dependents. It was enclosed by a high wall. 
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with ttfrrets at each angle. Its tranqu3 and lavaly aspect 
fontied a singular contrast to the fierce warfare of whichT' 
it was^nowlo be the scene. 

The enef&j^l line extended nearly two miles, mi was 
supposed *tfl consist* of 1(1,000 men, while a bcdy of 
cavalry, estimated at 150p, was massed© on their Action at the 
ri^ht. The Gsneral was sjnxious to turn their 
right flaifk* but they had planted themselves, as on other 
ocoasieps, behind a morass, and the turning movement 
could only be , accomplished by a considerable circuit. 
To cover this operation, the General brought up his 
heavy battery of 24-pounders and his two 8-inch howitzers. 
The enemy’s guns, which were masked by trees, had 
presenfed silence during the reconnaisSance ; but as the 
advancing column came within their range a withering 
fire was opened, from which our troops suffered to some 
extent. But the heavy battery came up, and deploying 
on 8 dry spot to the left of 4ho road, soon succeqjied in 
silencing the rebel artillery and in driving back their 
cavaliy. They stood the shock of this heavy ordnance 
— s5 rarely seen in the field — only for a few moments, 
and then broke up in confusion. Our troops and guns 
followed them as clbsely as the nature of the ground 
would permit. But one of their guns, planted on the 
road, and admirably served by the well-trained artillery- 
men o:^the Oude force, still continued to send destruction 
among our troops,^hen Lieut. Johnson, by an act of gal- 
lantry not surphsSed in anj^action during this campaign, 
without waiting for orders, made a charge with tvrenty 
tro*opers of his Irregular (Cavalry, sabred the gunners, 
and silenced thfe gun. Finding himself Unsupported a 
thoifpand yards in advance of the force, and the enemy 
leeping^up a galling m*e from a neighbouring cover, he 
was compelted to abandon it and retii’e ; but the dread 
inspired by this dashing charge deterred the enemy from 
/eiwing it again, and the troops were free from molesta- 
tion^during their farther advance. The enemy were soon 
in fuU r^^eat ; two "(Sf their guns, withdrawn from 
field, were hastily placed in embrasures made through the 
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wfeHl in tjie Alumbagli, and for a time ooijtinaed to fipe 
eon our troops, but were speedily sUenoed by our field 
artillery ; after which the insurgents, driverf’out by the. 
5th Fusiliers, hastily abandoned the bufldibg/'^nd join 
the fugitives, who were pressing back to the dty. 3^ve 
guns were left as f rophies with the victors. As the rebels 
hurried across the country. Sir James^ Outi*aia again 
placed himself at the head of the Volunteer and Native 
Cavalry, and pursued them to the Charbagh bridge^uwhich 
spans the canal on the margin of the city. But as this 
position was well defended and fed with fresh troops 
from Lucknow, and night was, moreover, coming on, he 
prudently retired with his squadron. By the success of 
the day the force^had obtained a firm base, from whidiits 
further (Operations towards the Residency could be con-** 
certed. 

The pickets of our force were now posted in a walled 
garden, about a thousand yards in advance, and the 
Position of troops prepared to bivouac for the night. As 
the line was formed. Sir James Outram caused 
to be announced to the troops the glo/ious 
tidings he had just received that Delhi had been 
successfully assaulted on the 14th of4hat month, and that 
the greater part of that city was in our possession. The 
intelligence was received by the men with repeated and 
hearty cheers. It came most seasonably tc animate them 
in the arduous enterprise before them of rescuing the 
beleaguered garrison, the b^^ming of whose guns from 
time, to time told with what roftolution they still held their 
own. As night set in the rain, which had held up during 
the day, came down again in torrents. The baggage and 
tents were considerably in the rear, and the^e was no 
shelter for the exhausted troops, who were constraaned, 
after a hard day of marching and fighting, to seek what 
rest they could find on the soaked ground, with no cover- 
ing but their great-coats. The General, who had ordere*^ 
an extra ration of grog to the men, remained for v two 
hours 8uj}erintending. the disposition of the liiyfe^ placing 
the heavy guns in position to repel any night attach, snd 
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lookis^ per^pally to evei*y arrangement necessary for tke 
secnrity of the fore© now brought into immediate contacts 
,with the gt^at body of the insurgents collected in Luck- 
now. *In^eSe labours he was most effectually aide*d by 
the energetic efforts ef Coldnel Tytler, and his two assist- 
ants^ Captain Maycock *and Lieut. MQprsom. With the 
iirst dawn of he wasV^ain on horseback visiting the 
bijrouac, ^ich had been established on a ridge, as being 
better^ drained than the surrounding lowland. But, as 
the sun rose, the ridge became visible from the enemy^s 
post in the gardens about the Charbagh, and they opened 
a heavy fire from guns screened by the trees. This fire 
did much damage, disabling eight men of the 78th High- 
landers^at two successive shots, and thi line was, there- 
fore, retired to a more secure position. • 

It was determined to haTt the force at the Alumbagh 
on the 24th, to afford the troops some repose after the 
fatigues of the three previous daysj and to com- 
plete y^e arrangements for advancing to tho tho24thf ^ 
Residency. The tents were pitched about 11 a.m., and 
the fuen thus obtained the first opportunity they had en- 
joyed since^they began their march on the morning of the 
21st, of changing and drying their garments. The train 
of baggage and commissariat carts, extending over a mile 
and a half, was slowly wending its way up to the Alura- 
bagh, -vfhen, a little after 11, a body of about 1500 of tho 
enemy ^s horse, who had issued from the eastern suburb 
of the city, and passed round our rear, under cover of 
the trees and tall crops, andP were not perceived tilljjhey 
we »0 within 600 yards of the convoy, made a sudden nish 
on it. The men# of the 90th, who formed the guard of 
that portiqp of the baggage which was now assailed, being 
aew to the country, miStook the enemy^s horse for our 
own Irre^lih* Cavalry, and hesitated to fire on them. An 
officer and several men of the escort were sabred iir the 
^t moment of surprise. But as soon as the error was 
discavered, the rear-guard, rapidly reinforced from tho 
camp, ^drdve off the fwsailants, who left thirty men atjd 
horses on* the field to attest the accuracy of our nfle fire. 

26 
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The enemy^s horse gave no further molestation during the 
>day, though they continued to hover round the encanip* 
ment till sunset^ displaying a large green fla^ by way of 
bravado. Far greater annoyance was /axperi^ceii from 
two the enemy ^s 9-poundeis placed near the^Charbagh 
bridge, in a thick wood which afforded no mark to our 
guns but the whife puffs of smoke as they rose above the 
trees. Our six heavy guns e’ndeavoured to silence th^m 
from daybreak till near evening, but with little success. 
Fired with double charges, at a great elevation, the balls 
ricochetted through the camp, causing many casualties. 

The 24th was passed by Sir James Outram in con- 
sidering the route to be adopted for reaching the Resi- 
Three inodes dcncy. There were three modes of advancing 
?o thraiS? to it from the Alumbagh. The first led direct 
deucy. from the Charbagh ‘bridge through the heart of 
the city, for a mile and a half to the Bailey guard gate. 
But deep trenches had been cut across this road, and it 
was lined on both sides with strongly-built and l(^ppholed 
houses filled with musqueteers, who likewise swarmed on 
the roofs. This route, generally known as the CaWnpore 
road, was at once abandoned, in consideration of the 
fearful sacrifice of life which the adoption of “it must in- 
evitably entail. 

The second plan of approach was to make a detour from 
the right of the Alumbagh to the Dil-koosha palace and 
park, seize the strong defensive position which its massive 
building and encircling wall afforded# and, under this 
cover, bridge the Goomtee^ below the palace, where a 
salient bend, with its apex towards the city, would per- 
mit our guns 4o command the opposite bank by a cross 
fire. After crossing that river, the force would, on this 
plan, have skirted the left bank^ of the Kooldtiil iAilla|i, 
or rivulet, gained the Fyzabad and Luckno^r road at the 
Kookrail bridge, and following this route up to the iron 
bridge, have established itself on the northern bank of the 
Goomtee, within rifle-shot of the Residency. The coh- 
centrated fire of the Residency guq^?, and of thq^formidable 
24-pouiiders of the Generals force, would then have been 
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able to'overocgne all opposition to a free intercourse with 
tbe •garrison over the iron bridge* This route presented^ 
manifest advantages. The left flank of the force would 
throu^oti<?*‘'it^ nftirch be covered hj the river, while its 
right, abuCtthg on thb open plain, and supported by its 
powerful artillery, would*^e able ejffectijally to subdue all 
resistance. The northern |uburb of Lucknow does not 
present same density of buildings or population as 
either af the other sides, and the houses consist chiefly of 
low mud huts. It had been repeatedly demonstrated 
during this campaign, that in anything like an open field 
fight the enemy were utterly unable to withstand our force, 
though their resistance in streets and houses was often 
most fdhnidable. • 

North of the Goomtee, ab^ut 1200 yards from tke head 
of the iron bridge, stood the Badshah-bagh, an enclosed 
palace and garden, which offered an admirable defensive 
position. The outposts of, the Residency were yithin 
500 yasds of the iron bridge, and when the intervening 
space had been cleared of the enemy by a cross fire, the 
garrfson might have been withdrawn over it to the Bad- 
shah-bagh •without difiiculty. At the same time, the 
occupation of that position would have enabled the Vo- 
lunteer Cavalry, when increased by the junction of the 
fifty Sikh hoj*se at the Residency, to make distant forays, 
and command Supplies of food and carriage. If the gar- 
rison could once be^ extricated from its vicious position at 
the Residency, V^Mch exposed it night and day to a close 
musketry fire, the operation^of retiring leisurely to Cawn- 
porb would have presented no insuperable difiiculty. The 
General had receded an accurate map of® the town and 
suburbs fr#m Colonel Igglis and the engineer ofiicers at 
tie Resi^encv in the beginning of August, and from that 
time had de^ermined to adopt this route by the Dil-koo- 
sha. It was to carry out this object that he had brought 
wi#th him four of the canal boats to cross the Goom^e. 
The feasibility of this plan was demonstrated in March, 

1858, whgfl Sir Colin *Oampbell advanced a seccmd tiije 
to Lucknow. Sir James Outram, then commanoing one 
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miig of his army, was detached by this ci^ouitoud roate^ 
'^and gained the iron bridge with little opposition and 
trifling loss. The position of the Badshah^agh corre-» 
spohded in every respect with that of the Aliilrba^h, and 
it serve to illustrate the probabte success t>f this mode 
of relieving the garrison, to refer to Sir James Outram^s 
subsequent occupation of t|ie isolated , position of the 
Alumbagh for four months, during which period lihe whole 
army of Oude was unable to make any impression on it, 
or to hinder him from receiving convoys from Cawnpore, 
or foraging around, and drawing supplies from the ad- 
jacent country. 

It appears evident, therefore, that if the General had 
been enjibled to* execute his plan of advancing* to the 
relief ctf the Eesidency alon^ the northern bank of the 
Goomtee, the march might have been accomplished with 
a small sacrifice of life. No power of the enemy could 
have ^islodged our force from the Badshah-bagh; nor, after 
the iron bridge, by a simple engineering operation, had been 
converted into a safe means of transit for the garrison, 
could they have prevented our retiring to Cawnf»ore. 
Even if this retirement had not been deemed jidvisable at 
the time, the immediate pressure on the garrison would 
have been relieved by throwing in fresh troops, stores, 
and provisions, while our main body, keeping the open 
field, would have created a powerful and importafft diver- 
sion. But circumstances appeared to'imilitate against the 
adoption of this course, which the G(?uel‘al had contem- 
plated for many weeks. ThV) three days of incessant 
rain, which had annoyed the force on its progress, liad 
soaked the ^ound, and after a reconnaissance, made 
under the directions of Sir James Outram on the 24th, it 
was reported to be absolutely impossible to move evtfn 
the light field pieces across the country. This route was, 
therefore, abandoned. It might still have been adopted, 
if the force could have remained at the Alumbagh thieo 
or four days, till the ground had attained sufficient con- 
sigtoncy for the transit of the gunsf.* But the stigency of 
the garrison was believed to be so pressing, anS. its peril 
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SO immineixt, %s not to admit of tlie delay of a single day. 
It V^as known to be on reduced rations; it was in hourly® 
danger from t^ mines of the enemy, and stiU more from 
the deiectJCn of the few native Sepoys who yet remained 
faithful, andVho might expected to desert it anyihour, 
if relief appeared to them^hopeless. # 

*There remained only the desperate alternative of forcing 
the passa^ of the Charbagh bridge, and advancing by a 
oircuitejis lane along the left bank of the canal, uetenminj- 
to the group of well-fortified palaces and build- 
ings which lay to the east of the Residency. It 
was well known, from the reports of sp'ies, that bridge, 
the farther bridge-head at Charbagh had been strongly 
intrenclied, and that a battery of six guni had been estab- 
lished to sweep the approacjji to it. The lofty h'Ouses in 
its vicinity had been loopholed and barricaded, and the 
rebels evidently conceived that the entrance into the city 
at this point was thus hermetically sealed. This hazard- 
ous uiMertaking could bo justified only by the hourly 
peril in which the garrison was supposed to stand. With 
any other troops than those now grouped around the 
Ahimbaghy* burning with impatience for the signal which 
should take them, at all hazards, to the rescue of 
their fellow-countrywomen and children, even the most 
sanguine commander might have paused before he com- 
mitted liis forct) in an enterprise in which the least check 
must involve not Ally its own annihilation, but likewise 
that of the garrison. But the victors of Cawnpore, of 
Onao, and of Bithoor, had Aown themselves equal toi any 
demand on their valour, and the reinforcements which had 
recently joined Itiera were inspired with £ feeling of the 
most^ardemt emulation. 

• In th^ course of the day, therefore. Sir James resolved 
to enter the’^city over the bridge, and then turning to the 
right, to advance to the Residency by this route. ’Jl'he 
bSggage, the sick and wounded, and the hospital, were to 
be left at the Alumbagh, under the charge of Colonel 
MTntyrqJ*of the 7SHi Highlanders, with six officers, 
forty-two non-commissioned ofiScers, and 250 European 
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soldiers, chiefly footsore men, who had i>eeisx ^sabled 
• during the march. Owing, however, to some confaeion 
in withdrawing the pickets on the moming'bf the 25th, 
the humber left in the Alumbagh fell little' short <Sf 400. 
The troops were directed to take sixty roundij of ammu-^ 
nition in their poiyjhes, and a reserve of the same quantity 
per man was to be conveye^ on camels- The Geneml 
had not forgotten Ghuzni, where the Affghan‘e!Kpedition 
had well nigh proved abortive from the absence <.of the 
heavy guns, which Sir John Keane had left behind him at 
Gandahar, and he succeeded in overcoming Sir James 
Outram^s objections to take the 24-ponnder8 with the 
force. The parole of the day was Patience/^ 
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Advaaicfi to the Chai'hagh Bridge— and into the City.-~The Geilerals rush to 
the Hdddency, and enter it in the Dark.*- Losses in the Rear-guard, and 
among the Wounded.— Remarks on this Occurrenoe.—The General's De- 
spatch on the Operations of the 25th. — Sir James assumes the Command of 
the Force. — Determines to remain at the Residency.— The Blockade. — Ad- 
vance of Sir Colin Campbell's Force. — The General's operations to aid him. 
— His last Despatch. — The Meeting of the three Generals. — Sir Colin do- 
terroiies to retire to Cawnpore. — The General’s Lftters to his Family, No- 
vember 19th. — His Illness. — His Death and Burial His Milita|[}' Charactm*. 

— His moral Courage. — His Cbiistian Character. — Honours paid to his 
Memory in England, in France, in America. 

On* the morning of the 25th*September the Gener|il rose, 
as usuftl, before dawn, and passed some time in devotional 
exercises, commendinff his troops and himself to 

• i -r^.* 1^* m*’n it the Uhai’Dagh 

to the Dmne protectioii. io allow the men bridge, 
time for a* cooked mea], as a preparation for the arduous 
duty before them, and to complete the arrangements for 
clearing off the camp ground into the Alumbagh, eight 
o’clock had been fixed for the hour of march. The troops 
were 3rawn ifp in front of the Alumbagh, and formed for 
the advance. ^^Tbil, privation, and exposure,^’ says Major 
North, ^^had*leTt traces on the forms of the men, yet 
daring, hope, and energy %eomed depicted in theii^coun- 
te^iances.^^ A small table had been placed in the open 
field, at which tile General and his immediate staff partook 
of % breakfast. A f^ minutes before eight Sir James 
•Outrarn came down with his staff from the Alumbagh, 
and informlbd the General that he had thought it advisable 
to modify the plan resolved on the previous day, •which 
provided that one of the brigades should diverge to the 
right; and it was now his intention that both brigades 
should ptoceod direc# to the Charbagh. The ijiap oi^the 
city was then spread out on the table, and as the two 
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Generals and their staff hent over it and tr^ed the route, 
^jp nine-poimd shot, from the enemy’s battery, coming 
straight towards the table, fortunately struck 12ie ground, 
at the distance of about five yards from tt, a«d Asing, 
bounded over their heads, leaving liiem uninjrfred. Be- 
tween eight and nine the welcome order to advance 
was given. Sir James Outram took the command of the 
first and leading brigade, wfth all the artill^, heavy 
and light. The second brigade, under the General, 
followed in support. Scarcely had Sir Jameses Brigade 
passed our own advanced picket, than it was assailed by 
a heavy fire in front, and on either flank, and more 
especially by two guns planted near a house, called, from 
its colour, the Yrllow House. The enemy, safys Sir 
James Qutram, ^‘had on that occasion -flanked his road 
under cover of long high grasl, and a murderous fire was 
poured on the column from a double- storied house, full of 
musqueteers, and from the loopholed walls of the large 
surroufiding gardens, from two guns that raked the road 
from the right flank, and another that commanded his 
front. But steadily and cheerily Captain Maude pushed 
on with his bravo men, and in the face of this, desperate 
opposition did he bring them through, though not with- 
out the loss of one-third of his artillery force. . . , But for 
his nerve and coolness on this trying occasion, the array 
could not have advanced/^ The road leading fr<?m the 
Alumbagh to the city bends to the right, till it comes 
into a direct line with the bridge which spans the canal. 
It was here that the enemy hai* determined to make their 
stand^ dispute the entrance to the city. The bridge 
was deiended b/ six guns on the Lucknow side — one of 
them a 24-pounder — which completely swept thp passage 
across it, as well as the approach to it. All the house# 
near it were loopholed and filled yv^ith musqu6tee?s. On 
coming under this destructive fire in front, while they 
were' at the same time assailed from the wall of th«^ 
Charbagh enclosure on the right, the troops were halted, 
and directed to lie down under such 'cover as th)6y could 
find. Thb breadth of the road would only permit tw3 
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guns to he deployed. Two of Mande^s guns were^ there- 
fore, brought up and planted, necessarily without coterf 
, to reply t^the fire of the six pieces of the enemy, well- 
sheItOTed«belfind a breastwork, and which poured gprape 
on them 3t*a distance of le%s than 150 yards. Sir^ames 
Outram, with one regiment, entered t}^e enclosure to the 
right, resolyed^to clear it o^ the enemy, and to emerge on 
the maf^n of the canal, which there commands the 
opposite bank, and thus bring a flanking fire to bear on 
the defenders of the bridge. But it became every moment 
more apparent^ that Maude^s two guns would not be able 
to silence the superior artillery of the enemy in their front. 
Almost every man at them was either killed or wounded, 
while •Captain Maude himself, and hisS subaltern, Lieut. 
Maitland, each pointing a gun, remained unscathed ; but 
he had repeatedly to c^l for volunteers from the infantry,- 
to replace the gunners who fell around him. There was 
no • appearance of the turning force under Sir James, 
which >phaving made a wider detour than was intended, had 
not then reached the point on the canal whence its fire 
woftid tell on the enemy. It was evident that this state 
of things gould not last, and that recourse must be had to 
the bayonet. General Neill, who commanded the first 
brigade in Sir Jameses absence, was at length persuaded 
to allow a charge, and the 1st Madras Fusiliers were 
orderetl to aduance. Lieut. Arnold, a young ofiScer ever 
conspicuous even -among the daring spirits of that noble 
regiment, had 'been impatiently watching for the signal. 
At the first word, and wiJhout waiting for the rjtoment 
teP rise and form, he dashed on to the bridge Some 
ton of his men* This act probably save® the regiment 
from a hgavy slaughter. The enemy, suspecting from 
•the movement among 8ur troops that a rush was about to 
be madS, reserved a full discharge of grape for the moment 
when the head of the column should appear on the bridge. 
Mistaking this little band, and the two mounted^ staff 
oflS^ers who accompanied it, for the main body, they fired. 
Arnold Irimself felV^sliot through both legs ; and his 
devoted* followers were swept down almost tb a nJan. 
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Colonel Tytler, the Deputy-Assistant Qjtiartennaster- 
fieneral, had his horse shot under him. Lieut. Hayaloek, 
the Deputy- Assistant Adjutant-General, alon9 remaitied . 
on the bridge, the mark for a hundred buliets^ Ifl this 
positiop he waved his sword, And called on the* Fusiliers 
to advance. Thijs animated, and nobly led by their 
regimental officers, they dashed forward^- with a cheer, 
without giving the enemy time to reload, advatiCed over 
the prostrate bodies of their comrades, and rushiiag on 
the guns amidst a storm of bullets, wrested them from 
the enemy, and bayonetted the gunners. . Sir James, at 
the same moment, emerged from the Charbagh garden, 
on the margin of the canal, just in time to witness the 
rush of the Fusiliers, and the capture of the guns. ‘ 

The attempt of the enemy to defend the entrance to the 
city was thus overcome ; our troops had entered it. The 
AdvM^frmn 78th Highlanders were pushed forward on the 
bridge. Cawnpore road towards the Residency, to cover 
the passage of the troops and baggage, and allowtof tho 
captured guns and ammunition, which could not be 
removed, being thrown into the canal. The remainder of 
tho troops turned short to the right, and begai^ to thread 
the narrow lane before alluded to. The 78th Highlanders 
held their position at the head of the street, as the baggage, 
the wounded, and the followers defiled over the bridge. 
As soon as the enemy perceived that it was an unsujfported 
rear-guard, it was assailed by overwhelming numbers, but 
continued firmly to hold its own. In this 'an'equal struggle, 
whicli lasted nearly three houil, its ammunition was more 
than once exhausted and renewed, On one occasion the 
enemy, becoming more bold, brought twolirass 9-pounders 
to bear on the Highlanders, but they immediately lef^the 
shelter of the houses, captured the’guns, hurled them int# 
the canal, and then calmly resumed their defttisive posi- 
tion. Repeatedly tried through this campaign, and 
always found worthy of its high reputation, never did thsa 
valour of this gallant regiment shine brighter than in this 
bloody conflict. Two Victoria Grosses rewarded its 
exertions) and they were given by the election of the 
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corps. Ones was assigned to Lient. and A^ntant^ now 
Captain, Herbert M^Hierson, for bis conduct in tife 
• splendid ^arge on tbe two guns ; the other was bestowed 
by tne universal" acclamation of the soldiers on Assfstant* 
Surgeon* Talentine^®Master, for the devoted gallantry 
with which he risked lys life in binding up the wounds 
tod securing#the retreat^ of the men under his charge, 
disableBlT^y the bullets of the enemy. Lieut. Havelock, 
who Jiad been directed to look to the safety of the couvoy 
as it defiled over the bridge, had just seen the last waggon 
across, and given orders for the Highlanders to be with- 
drawn, when he received a wound in his arm, and was 
carried forward insensible in a doolie. 

Tlfe main body, after having crossed the bridge, turned 
shaiply to the right, an^ skirting the left bamk of the 
canal, advanced slowly, but without any material opposi- 
tion, till it had reached a point between the Motee muhal 
and the building which had been the mess-house of the 
82nd# It was between this spot and the Eesidency, a 
distance of about three-quarters of a mile, that the 
stfength of the enemy was concentrated, and here the real 
struggle pf the day, after the forcing of the bridge, took 
place. At the Begum Kothee and the King^s stables, 
which was the entrance of the main street from the east 
to the Eesidency, the enemy made a firm stand, but were 
soon Tlriven in by the fire of the heavy guns. Ihe troops 
then moved on amidst a fire from the Kaiser-bagh, or 
King^s palacd*, ^‘imder which, as the General remarked, 
nothing could live.” Cwo of the heavy guns,*under 
Major Eyre, opened on the Kaiser-bagh battery, and 
twice silenced it for a time. The troop! then crossed a 
nayow bridge over a little nullah, which was completely 
•commanded by the mess-house, the roof of which was 
swarming Vith musqueteers. The force was halted under 
the shelter of a wall of one of the palaces, to allow the 
Jong column, the progress of which had been impeded by 
th^ narrowness of the streets and by the heavy guns, to 
come and the "troops obtained some respite. ^The 
Highlanders now came up to the position occupied by the 
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Generals. Having lost all trace of the maii^ body, they 
teid taken a more direct route to the left, which brought 
them up to the gate of the Kaiser-bagh, where they took 
the battery which was playing on the Motee mahal. It 
was at ^his time that the General first heard that his son 
had been wounded, but of the nature of the wound he 
could learn nothing. , < 

The main body of the troops was now in the vidinity of 
the Fureed Buksh palace, about 600 yards from the Sesi- 
The Generals dencv. They had been fighting throughout 
aoeidency. the day, With little rest and no refreshment, 
and were impatient to be led on to the goal of their 
hopes. Lieut. Moorsom, who had been sent to seek a 
safe line for farthlSr advance, had not returned. Wight 
was settkig in, and Sir James was desirous of halting 
where they were, collecting the guns and wounded, and 
advancing to the Residency the next morning. But the 
General strenuously urged the importance of achieving ’an 
immediate communication with the beleaguered gairison, 
and his advice prevailed. The ever-ready and gallant 
Highlanders — as many of them as had survived the 
sanguinary conflict of the day — were called to the front} 
as well as the regiment of Sikhs. The General and Sir 
James, notwithstanding the wound the latter had received 
in the early part of the day, placed themselves at the head 
of this little band of heroes, accompanied by Tjieut. 
Hudson, Lieut. Charles Havelock, and liieut. Hargood, of 
the staff. As soon as this detachment had started, the 
1st Mf^^dras Fusiliers were mo^^d on in their wake, and 
as the last men of this corps were defiling through the 
arch into the stiteet called the Khas bazaar, some rebels, 
who were secreted in a room above, and had nottventured 
to fire while our troops were passing, lest they should be* 
discovered and slaughtered, began to ply theit" muskets, 
and one of them, distant only a few feet from General 
Neill,' shot that gallant oflficer through the head as h^ 
approached the arch. The General fell from his horse, 
and never spoke more, and thus had the service K!) mourn, 
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at tlus critac^ juncture, the loss of one of its noWest and 
naost valuable officers* • 

The Hf^hlanders and Sikhs, with the two comnaandei^s 
at tlflair Jaead, pushed on to the Residency through Ian in- * 
cessant Storm of sh<yt. The loopholed houses on j^etwooatt- 
either side poured forth a stream of ftre as they ?£* aSlK** 
advanced, fivery roof s^nt down a shower of 
missiles t)n them. Deop trenches had been cut across the 
road^to detain them under the fire of the adjacent build- 
ings. At every angle they encountered a fearful volley. 
Smdom have troops had such a gauntlet of fire to run, 

• but officers and men, animated by the Generals, sternly 
moved on. At length,^’ writes the General, we found 
oursdves at the gates of the Rcsideftcy, and entered in 
the dark in triumph. Then came three cheeis for the 
leaders, and the joy of the half-famished garrison, who, 
however, contrived to regale me, not only with beef outlets, 
but with mock- turtle soup and champagne. I h^d little 
relish# for delicacies, for you may conceive my anxiety 
about Harry. Till morning there were no tidings of him, 
wBen his cousin, young Bensloy Thornhill, who had never 
seen hin^ volunteered to go out and look for him. He 
brought him in on a stretcher, carried by four Highlanders; 
but, alas ! the gallant Thornhill paid dearly for his in- 
trepid exertions. One ball struck him under the right 
eye afld injuwd his skull ; another smashed his right fore- 
arm to pieces, wit was amputated, but he died, after 
lingering nin^ days in hospital, leaving my niece a young 
widow. . . . Harry ha<3> been shot by a musk^t-ball 
through the left elbow joint; but the wound healed 
wonderfully, aiid he will recover the use^f the limb.^^ 

The ^ene within the Residency has been eloquently 

• described by a staff officer ; — 

“ Once fairly seen, all our doubts and fears regarding them were 
ended ; and then the garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety 
^nd suspense hurst forth in a succession of deafening cheers. From 
evtry pij, trench, and battery — ^from behind the sand-bags piled 
on shat^efed houses — ^IlPom every post still held by a,few g^i^ant 
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spirits, rose cheer on cheer — even from the hospit^jl many of * the 
wunded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of welcome.tp 
those who had so bravely come to our assistanca It was a mo- 
ment never to be forgotten. The delight of the e|er-gadlant 
Highlanders, who had fought twelve battles to enjoy that moment 
of ecstaSy, and in the last four days had lost a third of their 
number, seemed to know no bounds. The General and Sir Jame| 
Outram had entered Dr Fayrer’s he use, and the ladies jn the gar- 
rison and their children crowded with intense excitement into 
the porch to see their deliverers. The Highlanders rushed foiward, 
the rough-bearded warriors, and shook the ladies by the hand 
with loud and repeated gratulations. They took the children up 
in their arms, and fondly caressing them, passed them from one 
to another in turn. Tlien, when the first burst of enthusiasm 
was over, they mournfully turned to speak among them selves of 
the heavy josses they had sustained, and to inquire the names of 
the numerous comrades who had faiien in the way.” 

Sir James Outram and the General having thus led tjio 
way to the Residency with the 78th Highlanders ajjd the 
Losses In the Sikhs, thc other portion of the force at the Pu- 
ind amOTK Bnksh began to follow them. But the road 

uiewouutieu. found to be intersected by numerous 
trenches, which the enemy had dug, and it was manifestly 
impossible to bring on the heavy artillery. Lieut. Moor- 
som, who was thoroughly acquainted with the localities, 
and who accompanied the remainder of the column/ find- 
ing the progress of one of the guns thua arrested, ofiered 
to point out another and a safer path. . The troops and 
guns were, therefore, withdraw^, and conducted by him 
through a route, which enabled them to reach the Resi- 
dency during tha night without loss. The rear-guard, 

' consisting of tho 90th, under Colonel Campbell, had been 
left with two of the heavy guns at the Motee muhal, to ^ 
aid the advance of the 78th Highlanders, who Lad, appar- 
ently jinknown to them, taken a diflerent path, and 
joined tho main body under the Generals. With this 
rear-guard were the spare ammunition waggons and t|he 
wounded. During the night of the 55th Lieut. J'Ohnson, 
whdse brilliant charge in the action at the Alumb^gh has 
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alre^Jr teei^ mentioned, dismounted half his troop of 
Ircegular Cavalry, and issuing from the Besidenoy with 
^ the led hoAes, proceeded of his own accord, in the direc- 
tion yie Motee muhal, to bring in as many df the: 
wounded^ he might find.* He discovered no tra<^ of an 
enemy in any direction* and it is higyy probable that if 
advantage coqjd have Seen taken of this circumstance, 
which, awhappily, was not* known, the whole of the rear- 
guard, with the guns, the ammunition, and the wounded, 
might Tiave reached the Residency before the morning in 
safety, and the unhappy loss which partially dimmed the 
.triumph of the day, would have been avoided. On the 
morning of the 26th, Mr Bensley Thornhill, of the civil 
servio®, the husband of the General^ s tiiece, volunteered 
to proceed and bring in his cousin Lieut. Havelock, and 
the rest of the wounded. •It was arranged that he should 
take the road contiguous to the river, which was wholly 
sci;pened from the fire of the enemy, except on twoj)omts. 
Pursuing this route, he reached the Motee muhal in safety, 
but in guiding his charge to the Residency, lost his way, 
and inadvertently entered a square, where the convoy of 
Utters was immediately enveloped by the enemy^s fire. 
The escor?;, with a few noble exceptions, thinking only of 
their own safety, rushed on through the street faster than 
the litters could follow them. The doolie bearers threw 


down 1>heir burdens and fled, and the insurgents dashed 
forward and slaughtered the wounded to the number of 
thirty or forty? •Two of the leading doolies were, how- 
ever, forced on through fire, and reached the ^esi- 
dtncy. One of them contained Lieut. Havelock, and a 
wounded soldi^’ of the 78th Highlandd!*s. They were 
saved from destruction by Private Henry Ward, who re- 
tfnaihed at the side of the doolie under an awful fire, and 
prevenffed ^he bearers from dropping their double load. 
For this act of intrepid gallantry the Victoria Cross has 
Jbaen awarded to him. The doolies which had not entered 


the^ square when the massacre commenced, immediately 
turned back, regained the right path, and reached the 
Resideifby later in the day without loss. 
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The enemy appeared to have been stagger^ *by the 
^old and impetuous movements of the Generals on the 
25th, and all opposition ceased at nightfall. ,Btit daylight, 
disclosed to the rebels that the rear-guard»'at the mu- 

hal was separated from the Residencyand unsupported. A 
heavy fire was immediately opened'on that position from the 
Kaiser-bagh and the neighbouring buildipgs which com- 
manded it, and the troops were^'^exposed to imminent peril. 
Reinforcements were promptly sent from the Residency, 
under the command of Colonel, now Sir Robert, Kapier, 
who reached the scene of danger without difficulty, under 
the skilful guidance of Lieut. Moorsom. Of the heavy 
guns remaining with the rear-guard, one had been left in 
the road in front «f the palace-gate, exposed to a fiife from 
the enqmy^s riflemen, which nothing could survive. 
During the day, every gunner ^vho approached it was shot 
down, and the attempt to withdraw it was abandoned till 
night. Under the able directions of Captain OlpheHs, 
private* Duffy, of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, by an act of 
the most extraordinary valour, crept out after nightfall 
and succeeded in attaching a drag rope to the gun,®by 
means of which it w'as extricated from its periloifs position. 
He thus earned the distinction of the Victoria Cross. 
During the night of the 26th the whole of the rear-guard, 
with the guns and the ammunition waggons, left the 
Motee muhal in silence, guided by Lieut. Moorsoin, and 
reached the Residency, unporceived byfthe enemy, two or 
three hours before sunrise on the 27th> without a single 
casualty. Its previous loss wos computed at sixty killed 
and wounded. *- 

This was the<t^)nly mischance which attended the Gen- 
erals progress from .^.llahabad to Lucknow, apd it has 
consequently attracted a degree of liotice dispro- Remarks on i 
portioned to its intrinsic importance in a long 
scries of military operations. Two of his movements on 
that' day have been considered open to objection; bi:t 
these are purely military questions, which must be decided 
by military authorities. It would be presumptuous for a 
laywritei’ to usurp their office, and his duty iiiust be 
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limited te a simple notice of the reasons which app^ to 
have swayed the General^s mind, and which must^ there*^ 
.fore, be candidly taken into consideration. It has been 
questioned wfiether it was wise to bring on four heavy 
guns and^the cavali^ through the nairow street# of a 
populous and hostile oity^ at the risk o&impeding the ad- 
vftnce of the foace. But thf General considered that any 
inconvenWnce which might be occasioned by the guns 
would#^je counterbalanced by their value in the progress 
of the column through a series of fortified palaces and 
buildings which possessed the strength of fortresses. He 
always held a strong opinion on the question of heavy 
artillery, based on the manifest dfficulties which the want 
of it had entailed on Napoleon at Acr#; on Wellington 
at Burgos ; and on Lake jt Bhurtpore. This view was 
fortified by his own observation of the all but fatal result 
of having left the heavy guns at Candahar when the army 
marched to Ghuznee, He had, therefore, formed thq fiited 
determination on no occasion to leave them behind him 
when there might possibly be occasion for their use. He 
was •imperfectly acquainted with the localities through 
which the 6>rce must pass, and Sir James Outram, who, 
on the strength of his superior local knowledge, had at 
first dissuaded him from this step, did not finally appear 
to oppose it with much determination. Moreover, those 
who atCHbute "the loss sustained by the force to the en- 
cumbrance of thesspfour guns, should not lose sight of the 
fact that, but fdlr the aid of their powerful fire, the pro- 
gress of the column mighi have been more than »nce 
coiftpletely checked during the day, or if success had been 
achieved by the bayonet alone, it would probRbly have been 
at a ^ore^serious sacrifice of life. With regard to the 
ctvalry, it must be borife in mind that the object of this 
expedition Wfes simply to withdraw the garrison to Oawn- 
pore, and although the General was not able to accomplish 
hm purpose of entering the Residency from the north, 
thro^igh the open country, he still considered that this 
would be*found the ifiost feasible mode of withjlrawing 
from it. *In that case the cavalry raised to the strength 

27 
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of 200 by the addition of the Sikh horse in the l^sidenoy^ 
*^wotdd have been found invaluable in making forays and 
obtaining supplies. * 

In reference to the successful importuttity*of the <5eneral 
with Sir James Outram to push forward to thlbUesidenoy 
on the evening o£ the 25th, it is to be remarked, that he 
had no doubt, from the letter^ of Colonel Inglis, that the 
garrison was reduced to the greatest straits. They were 
exposed to the most serious danger from the §n®my^s 
mines, which might be sprung at any time. But their 
greatest peril arose from the anticipated desertion of the 
native troops, whose fidelity had hitherto been maintained 
by the hope that the garrison would be placed beyond all 
risk by the arrivSkl of reinforcements, but who were likely 
to lose heart and desert when they found those reinforce- 
ments checked, and, for aught they knew, annihilated 
when almost within reach of them. Colonel Inglis had 
likew^ise stated that in their enfeebled state, they would 
not be able to resist any determined assault of theu enemy. 
The General dreaded, therefore, lost the inlurgents, find- 
ing the relieving column apparently brought to a stand- 
still, should redouble their exertions, and by que vigorous 
onslaught overpower the garrison, and thus defeat the 
object for which such sacrifices had been made. He 
thought it would have been more advisable not to advance 
at all on that day, than after advancing, to sto^ at the 
threshold of the Eesidency. The rebel Sepoys, moreover, 
appeared for the moment to be panic-struck by the 
rapidity of our movements , .-nd the General, taught by 
long experience the importance of following up such an 
impression, was anxious to take advantage of their terror, 
which he knew might as rapidly subside thropgh our in- 
action. In that case, they might be emboldened to ro- 
occupy the intervening buildings in great foreJe, and render 
the approach to the Eesidency more perilous. These are 
among the reasons which appear to have influenced the 
General in deciding on these measures, and they will ^erve 
to assist professional judges in coming to a<sbund con- 
clnsion on them. The apprehension he entei^ained re- 
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fipaeti^^tli^ explosion of the zniotes appears to liaFe 
verifiaa by tbe disclosures subsequently made at the 
, Eesidency^Vbich are thus described by Sir James Out* 
Pamr^^^^tilfmiicb opposition had to be encountered, ere 
we attained the EesWency— just in time, apparent^ ; for 
now that have ezan^ed the outsidiB oi the demoes, 
we find tlmt tugp mines had been run far under the garri^ 
son’s chief works — ready for loading — ^which if sprung, 
must Jiave placed the garrison at their mercy.” 

The loss of life on the 26th is greatly to be deplored, 
but the massacre of the wounded cannot be attributed 
with equity to this movement, inasmuch as it would have 
been altogether avoided if Mr Thornhill had not missed 
his wjy. The contest to which the rflar-guard was ex- 
posed was exceedingly severe, but it served to^demon- 
strate the strength of op|!osition whi& the whole force 
would have encountered the next day, and to illustrate 
the,peril which might have attended its remaining qooped 
up during the night between walls where it could not act, 
and where its numbers might only have served to render 
theteflFect of the fire opened on it at daybreak the more 
destructive. The question may therefore arise, whether 
the aggregate sacrinco of life would not have been greater 
if the movement to the Residency had not been accom- 
plished on the evening of the 25th. 

A dtjy or two after the force had entered the The Geuerai’i 
Residency the General sent the following de- the’^oSJJra?** 
spatch to the Oommander-in-Chief : — 

“Residency, Lucknow, Sept. 30th, 1857. 

Sir, — Major-General Sir Juiiies Outram, hawng, with charac- 
teristic generosity feeling, declared that the command of the 
force ^houlck remain in m^ hands, and that he would accompany 
H as Civ^ Commissioner only, until a junction could be effected 
with the galltnt and enduring garrison of this place, I have to 
request that you will inform his Excellency the Conmiandci--in- 
Chief that this purpose was effected on the evening of the 25th 
inst^t. But b^ore detailing the circumstances, I must refer to 
the antecefltnt events. I crossed the Sye on the 22iid ip^tant, Ijie 
bridge at Bunnee not having been broken. On the 23rd I found 
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myBelf in presence of the enemy, ^ho had taken E#trong poeitioti, 
his left resting on the enclosure of the Alumbagh, and hlis cemtm 
and right drawn up behind a chain of hillocks. Th^head of my . 
column at hrst suffered from the tire of his goiuf, as ^ wJ^ oon^ 
peUed ^ pass along the trunk road^betweea morasses^; ^ut as soon 
as my regiments could he deployed along his front, and his right 
enTelopei by my left, victory declared for us, and* we captwifdL 
five guns. Sir James Outram, With his accuStomed. ^^allantry;, 
passed on in advance, cldse down to the canal. But as the enemy 
fed his artillery with guns from the city, it was not posable to 
maintain this, or a less advanced position for a time taken up ; 
hut it hecamo necessary to throw our right on the Alumhagh, and 
refuse our left, and even then wo were incessantly cannonaded 
throughout the 24th ; and the enemy’s cavalry, 1500 stroim, crept 
round through loftyQjultivation, and made a sudden irruption upon 
the baggJtge massed in our rear. The soldiers of the 90th forming 
the baggage guard ^ceived them*Vith great gallantry, hut lost 
some brave officers and men, shooting down, however, twenty-five 
of the troopers and putting the whole body to flight. They yrere 
finally toven to a distance by two guns of Captain Olphert^^hattery. 

“ The troops had been marching for three days under a per- 
fect deluge of rain, irregularly fed, and badly housed in vilJeges. 
It was thought necessary to pitch tents, and permit them to halt 
on the 24tb. The assault on the city was deferred uiftil the 25tli. 
That morning our baggage and tents were deposited in the Alum- 
hagh under an escort, and we advanced. The 1st brigade, under 
Sir James Outram’s personal leading, drove the enemy from a 
succession of gardens and waHed enclosures, stipported by the 
2nd brigade, which I accompanied. Both ^brigades were estab- 
lished on the canal at the bridge of Charhagh. *' 

“ From this point the direct rn^d to the Residency was some- 
thing less than two miles ; hut it was known to have been cubby 
trenches, and crossed by palisades at short iq^fcervals, the houses 
also being all loopholed. Progress in this direction was impos- 
sible ; so the unit^ column pushed o&, detouring along th® narr 
row road which skirts the left hank of the canal. ^ advance 
was not seriously interrupted until it had come opposite the 
King^'s palace, or the Kaiser-hagh, where two guns and a body, of 
mercenary troops were intrenched. From this intrenchmenl'^a 
fire of grape and musketry was opene^, under whic^ noting 
could livp. The artillery and troops had to pass a%yidge par- 
tMly under its influence ; but were then shrouded by the buildings 
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n^jacent to tli% palace of Fureed Bu&sk Darkness vtoB coming 
on; and Sir James Oatram at first proposed to halt within thft 
. courts of thtTMehal for the night ; but I esteemed it to be of such 
importance to !fet the beleaguered garrison know that succour was 
at hand, ^at with hfs ultimate sanction I directed t^e main 
body of the JSth Highlanflers and regiment of Ferozepore to ad- 
isance. This column rualiM on with a deSperate gallantry, led 
by Sir James Outram and m 3 %elf, and Lieuts. Hudson and Har- 
good, of my staffi tlirough streets of fiat-roofed loopholed houses, 
&om %hich a perpetiial fire was kept up, and, overcoming every 
obstacle, established itself within the enclosure of the Besidency. 
The joy of the garrison may be more easily conceived than de- 
*scTihod ‘y but it was not until the next evening that the whole of 
my troops, guns, tumbrils, and sick and wounded, continually 
exposal to the attacks of the enemy, coulJ be brought step by 
step within this enceinte and the adjacent palace of the Fujfeed 
Buksh. To form an adequate idea of thC obstacles overcome, 
r(iference must be made to the events that are known" to have 
occyiirred at Buenos Ayres and Saragossa. Our advance was 
throng]| streets of houses such' as I have described, and tfius each 
formed a separate fortress. I am filled with surprise at the suc- 
ces# of the operation, which demanded the efibrts of 10,000 good 
troops. The advantage gained has cost us dear. The killed, 
wounded, And missing, the latter being wounded soldiers, who I 
much fear — some or all — have fallen into the hands of a merciless 
foe, amounted, up to the evening of the 26th, to 535 officers and 
men. ^Brigadier-General commanding 1st brigade ; Major 

Cooper, Brigaifler, commanding Artillery ; Lieut.-Colonel Bazely, 
a volunteer with 4;}io force — are killed. Colonel Campbell, 
commanding 90 tip Light Infantry; Lieut.-Colonel Tytler, my 
Deputy- Assistant Quartermgfter-General ; and Lieut. H^elock, 
jOy Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, are severely, but not 
dangerously, woujided. Sir James Outram received a flesh wound 
in the arm in the early part of the action near Charbagh, but 
#notlling c?)uld subdue Ms spirit ; and though faint from loss of 
blood, Ite c^tinued to the end of the action to sit on his horse, 
which he only dismounted at the gate of the Residency. As he 
has now assumed the command, I leave to him the narrdjjive of 
Sli events subsequent to the 2Gth. 

# - ^ have, etc. 

• “H. Havelock, ^ 

“ Brigadier-Geaeral, Coimnaiidiiig Oude Field Bnroe.^* 
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SSvJlritefS A few days after, the General se«it the fallow*, 
^nunesnb- ing letter to the writer, on these operations? — 

Sir James Outram brought me up my rei|ifomementSrf>n the * 
14th and 15th of September. 1 threw % noble brid^ of boats 
across l!he Ganges, and reached the faither bank wim 2500 men, 
and eighteen guns, the troops in therhighest order? Sir James 
announced that he would, after my former succeisses, leave to me 
the renown of relieving Lucknow ; that he would accdmmny my 
force only as Chief Commissioner and as a voltinteei. I geat the 
enemy on the 21st at Mungulwar, and again at the Alumhagh on 
the 23rd. The last is within four miles of the capital of Oude. 
.... I had brought up canal boats from Cawnpore, intending 
to bridge the Goomtee, and coming round by its left hank to the 
north-west of the ci^, to have seized the iron and stone bridges^ 
thus placing myself on the enemy’s communications. I should 
have hoped from this plan great<tresults. But it was doomed 
never to he tried. On the 25th we went to work in quite a 
different way. Sir James determined to move down straight to 
the Chs^fhagh bridge across the canal, and thence tumine to ’the 
right, to half circle round the city, and establish himseli in the 
Fureed Buksh, a palace adjacent to the Residency, The Charhagh 
and its bridge was carried after a fierce struggle. Outram told 
me that Harry’s conduct in leading the men across th^ canal waS3 
as gallant as anything at the bridge of Lodi, and, on liis recom- 
mendation, the Victoria Cross has been awarded to him. 

"We got on without much difficulty until opposite the Kaiser- 
bagh, the palace of the late king. There a fire wss opened on us 
of grape and musketry, from an intrenchmept, under which no- 
thing could live. Fortunately, we were protepted first by an em- 
bankment, and then by some loft^ walls. But many men and 
officer^ fell, and among them General FTeilL Just at this momept 
intelligence was Ijjoiight me that the Assistant Adjutant-Gene^ 
(Harry) was wounded in the arm. The horse^I rode was hit in 
two places, and I was compelled to mopnt another. ^Nighbwas 
coming on, and Sir James was desirous of halting, and^passing 
the dark hours in the palace of Fureed Buksh. But I so urgently 
represented the importance of achieving at once a communication 
with the beleaguered garrison, and restoring their confidence, thfii 
I prevailed. The Highlanders and regiment of Ferozepore Si^he 
were called to the front. Outram and I' and three of ^ the staff 
rodO' at th41r head, and on we dashed through streets’ of loop- 
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!ioM houses, the flat roofs of which a oorpetud fire WA« 
poured. But our troops were not to be deniecr We soon fonnd 
. ourselves at*the great gate of the Residency, and entered it in 
the dhsl^n tnumph. ... I have only space to say that Mr 
Martin Gmhbins has been tome and to my staff the kindest of 
men. Colonel Tytler and*Harry, both wounded, have bo^n cared 
ipt in his house like his children. I dine -v^th him once k week, 
and he qfipds tat excellent sherry, without which the doctors teU 
me I should not pull through. I came in with one suit of clothes, 
whidlJE have hardly put off for six weeks.” 

On the morning of the 26th September Sir James as- 
• snmed the command of the force. The functions which 
the General had exercised for twelve weeks 
ceasdfl, and he fell back into a sufcordinate 
position. He had accomplished the 
originally intrusted to hinf. He had relieved the the Residency 
garrison from the pressure under which it had so long 
suifered, and the imminent danger to which it had been 
daily smd hourly exposed. His responsibility now%ermin- 
ated, and the history of subsequent operations must be 
viewed without reference to his agency. On the 26th the 
force at tjie Residency was reorganized. The troops were 
formed into two divisions, the one, commanded by Colonel 
Inglis, consisted of H.M. 32nd, the Madras Fusiliers, the 
78th Highlanders, and the Volunteer Cavalry. The other 
divisiSn was^ven to Havelock, and comprised the regi- 
ments which had come up with Sir James Outram. To 
Colonel Inglis yms assigned the charge of the old Resi- 
dency, while Havelock'j^ circle embraced the edifices, 
palaces, and gardens to the oast of it, through which the 
relieving army Jiad forced its way. Front these buildings 
he was directed to expel the enemy, and the operation 
•was completed in twcf or three days. In those gorgeous 
palaceS the men, who had so recently been exposed to 
the severest hardships, now revelled in the enjoy njent of 
luxuries, and one of the most poetical episodes of tlxs ex-*^ 
pedition is the picture which has been drawn of the rough 
soldier Ipeclining for*ti time on silken couches, and eating 
his reduced and miserable pittance of food out of dishes 
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of the most costly and magnificent china. 3y the ooett* 
Ration of these%uildings, 5ie enemy were thrown, back a 
thousand yards, and the Bailey guard gate/l^hich had 
previously formed the extreme post of the’Eesgdeftjy to 
the ea^ward, now stood in the centi*e. Grreat6r accom- 
modation was thus^ obtained for thb augmented number of 
troops. But this extension of tlie circuit ^f defence was 
not without the serious disadvantage of requiring^ a large 
force to guard it. The position which Havelock w^s ap- 
pointed to hold consisted of a line of gardens, fiourts, 
and dwelling-houses, without fortified enceinte, without 
flanking defences, and closely connected with the build-, 
ings of the city .... and it was exposed to a 
close and constant musketry fire from loopnoled^walls 
and win4ows, often within thirty yards, from every lofty 
building within rifle range, «fad from a frequent and 
desultory fire of round shot and grape from guns posted 
at various distances, from seventy to five hundred yardg.^^ 
All th(f buildings lying between the Residency a^d the 
river wore also occupied. 

It was the original intention of the government of India 
and of Sir James Outram to withdraw the garrison and 
Dotermina- i'be sick and the wounded forthwith to Cawnpore. 
jameato rive With this view tho prorisions, the baggage, and 
Srawliofthe the bulk of tho ammunition of the relieving 
column had been left at the ^lumlj^gh, and the 
Lucknow. troops came on with nothing l^it the clothes on 
their backs and three days^ sustenance. But the obstacles 
to the retirement of the gamoMu appeared constantly to 
multiply. Since the force had crossed the Ganges* on the 
19th it had boca diminished by the los^. of 535 killed, 
wounded, and missing,— more than one-fifth of its entire 
strength. The number of womenP and children at ^hec 
Residency amounted to 700, that of the sick an# w6unded 
exceeded 500 ; without carriage they could not bo re- 
moved, and every effort to obtain it by negotiation from 
the city or the country was found to be unavailing. So 
completely had the garrison become isolated, o^hat hll 
conffaiunichtion with the city had ceased. On the' 2nd of 
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October Sir# James was ooastramed to jmte> that , 
bdjpes of % re-action in the city had been disappointed 
The msurgent Sepoys had inspired such terror among 
all cfassas; and *hiaintained so strict a watch beyond our * 
pickets^ tli&t he had*hoj; been able to communicat# with a 
single inhabitant of Lughi^ow since his arrival/* On the 
dther hand, the fears whicl^ had been raised regarding the 
exhaustion of the provisions in the Residency were found 
to premature, Havelock had pressed forward in 
breathless haste, expecting to find the garrison scarcely 
less in peril from famine than from the weapons and mines 
•of the enemy. But the head of the commissariat had 
been disabled by severe wounds early in the siege, and 
the dying injunction of Sir Henry Lawrence, Take daily 
average of expenditure af^or the inventory of aH supplies 
and food has been made,^^ had consequently fallen into 
abeyance* Hence the pressing calls of Colonel Inglis for 
early relief were founded on the belief of imminei^} starv- 
ation f but on a more careful examination it was dis- 
covered that this alarm was entirely groundless. The 
grain in store sufficed not only to feed the old garrison, 
in^reasecLby 2000 new comers, for fifty-three days, but it 
is related that when Sir Colin Campbell withdrew from 
the Residency, he carried away a remnant of 160,000 lbs. 
of corn. It was found, moreover, that the additional gun- 
bulloclcs whfth acccompanied the reinforcements would 
furnish a good supply of meat rations. Taking all these 
circumstances' ifito consideration. Sir James came to the 
determination, apparentlj^n the sixth day after his arrival, 
tS remain at the Residency and await further reinforce- 
me^s. • * 

^^e position of the^mall detachment left at the Alum- 
%4gh qfeated no small anxiety, and it was determined to 
^^ciake an effort to establish a communication with ^ 

it. Sir James selected the Cawnpore road, which gHAmiraca^^ 
ftm through the heart of the city, from the Resi- Aiuuibagh. 
deucy ijp the Charbagh bridge, for his operations. The 
troops obliged ISo work from house to houi^ wit^the 

crowbar and pickaxe, and to contest every inch of the 
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ground. But on the 6tli of October it was^ound that a 
Rrg© Tuosqi^e, strongly occupied by the enemy, requiifed 
more^ extensive operations for its capture tnan ^were • 
deemed expedient ; and after three days* of energetic ex- 
ertioUj ♦which entailed consideraljle**loss of life, it was 
deemed advisable k) abandon the. design. The principal 
houses on the Cawnpore road^ from which the j^arrisoh , 
had been annoyed by musketry, were blown up, and the 
troops were gradually withdrawn to the circle, Ijayond 
which no subsequent effort was made to dislodge the 
enemy till the approach of Sir Colin Campbell. The 
great loss of life in the desultory operations between the’ 
26th of September and the 6tii of October, at several 
points of an extended circuit, and the reduction of the 
effective tforce by the numbers jeqnired to guard the new 
and extensive positions, left a remnant inadequate to the 
task of withdrawing the garrison, and from this time all 
attempts to break up the blockade were abandoned. The 
plan entertained from the first hour of entry, and frecfiiently 
recommended by Havelock, for restoring our communica- 
tions with the open country, and recovering our ascend- 
ency in the field, will not here be considered aindeserv** 
ing of notice. He was anxious that the whole weight of 
the available force should be thrown towards the iron 


bridge to the north-west. Our outposts had begn ad- 
vanced to within 300 yards of it, and the aftillery of the 
Eesidency completely commanded the passage to it. The 
strength of the enemy in that direction ^as insignificant, 
and the opposition was not IScely to be serious. The 
acquisition of t^e iron bridge would at once have given 
us access to the open countiy to the north of the city, 
where the cavalry might freely foragp and collect supplies ; 
and, with the Badshah-bagh as a base, airaugipments® 
might gradually have been matured, even foif the with- 
draw^ of the whole garrison. Once in the open field with 
more than 2000 British bayonets, and 200 cavalry, and ali 
irresistible artillery, the force would have been n\p.ster#of 
its gwn movements. The plan might or might \y3t have 
been feasible, and there doubtless appeared impediments 
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to its execution^ but a record of it could not be omitted in 
a memorial of the life and military opinions of Havelock? 

In writteg of their position after the 6 th of October, 
Havrtock stfifted»that '^they were as closeljr blockaded as 
Marshal ILanzies^s ti^ogs Would have been if any 
portion of them had forced their way ^ito Sara- dency! 
gossa, and beqji there sfiut in by the Spaniards/^ During 
this period, the enemy maae no attempts to advance their 
battejries, and the garrison obtained considerable relief 
from their attacks. The old post in the Residency, placed 
under Colonel Inglis, was kept on the alert by the mus- 
.ketry fire of the enemy on exposed points, and a distant 
cannonade. But their chief attention was directed to the 
now jmsition which had been intrusted #0 Havelock, where 
the close contact of buildings still occupied ♦by them 
afforded opportunities of (instructing mines, and imposed 
on our officers the incessant duty of undermining them. 

X am aware, says Sir James Outram in his despatch, 

of n% parallel to our scries of mines in modem warfare. 
Twenty-one shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 
3911 feet of gallery, have been executed. The enemy 
advanced twenty mines against the palaces and outposts ; 
of these ttey exploded three, which caused us loss of life, 
and two which did us no injuiy ; seven have been blown 
in ; and out of seven others the enemy have been driven, 
and tlfeir gaileries taken possession of by our miners ; 
results of which. the engineer departments^ — under the 
able direction *06 Colonel Napier and Captain Crommelin 
— may well be proud. 'JJhe reports and plans forwarded 
by Sir Henry Havelock will explain these operations.^^ 
At length the j^wder of the garrison be^n to run short, 
and, with the view of economizing it, and, at the same 
dtime, of detecting anti counteracting t)ie efforts of the 
enemy,*a gallery was constructed around the most ex- 
posed portion of Havelock^s position, under the shelter of 
vdiich the engineer officers could watch the progress of 
the enemy^s operations and take measures to frustrate 
them. Tft these ocGtipations passed the period of six 
weeks till the approach of Sir Colin Campbell. Havelock 
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visited his posts every morning on foot, a cwouit bf aboitt 
Wo miles, and then proceeded to the residence of Sir 
James to make his report. Placed now in an inferior • 
position by the supreme authority in the ‘Statfs, Ke en* 
deavoua^ed to do his duty as earnestly and as conscientiously 
as when the chief command was in his hands. No mur- 
mur of repining at the . decision of his isuperiors ev^r 
escaped him. That spirit of cheerful subordination, which 
it had been his study to manifest throughout his npiiJitary 
career, was never more strongly exhibited than when his 
devotion and obedience were so severely tested in this 
closing passage of his life. The influence of this example* 
on those under him cannot be more eloquently described 
than in the letter of one of the officers, Lieut. Moorsom, 
who hadr. daily opportunities of observing it : Lucknow 
ought not to lessen your opinion of us, ‘ so noble, so en- 
during, so devoted, and so brave,^ for all these were more 
fully exhibited there, and without a gloomy face or a grum- 
ble too, even when affairs looked gloomiest, and tke poor 
fellows were smoking the bark and leaves of trees, drink- 
ing only water, and giving six shillings for two pounds of 
flour- In fact, they starved on three-quarter 4ration8 of 
meat and flour alone ; worked like men working for their 
own and others’ lives ; were not a night off duty ; perished 
with cold in their scanty summer clothing; and did all, 
and suffered all, with a cheerful face, inspirited 'by the 
(General whom that two months killed**^' The c6mpara- 
tivo leisure which the General now enjoyed he devoted 
to reading, and more ospecialV to Macaulay^s Histoiy of 
England, which he borrowed from Mr Gubbins^s library, 
and studied witn intense pleasure. 

The opportunities of communicaifeing with ouijown ^ro- 
LettertoMw vinces during the blockade were scaqty, and 
jothNOTem- Havelock’s correspondence with his^family was 
tHsr. ^ necessarily irregular. On the 10th of November 
he despatched a letter to Mrs Havelock, which did nob, 
however, reach her till after the intelligence of hjs do^^th. 

“ You wiU wonder at not receiving a letter by the last two 
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It b6 best to begin at the beginning of the Btory. ^ 
Iot James Outrom brought up my reinforcements on the 14tBi * 
. end 16th of September. I threw a noble bridge of boats actc^ 
the Qtngy, eai reached the farther bank with 2500 mem Sir • 
James annonnced that* I should have the honour of j^eving 
Lucknow, and that he wmild accompany my force only as Civil 
Commissioner and as a volunteer. I beat the enemy on the 21^t 
. at MuiiguJwar,*8nd again ataAlumhagh on the 23rd. . . . We 
penetrated through a long suburb, and passed, under the cover of 
buildings, a fire from the Kaiser-bagh, or king’s palace, under 
which nothing could have lived. About this time an orderly 
brought up intelligence that Harry was severely wounded. Hight 
•was coming on, and Sir James wished to put the troops into a 
palace, and rest them ; but I strongly represented the necessity 
of reiftforcing the garrison, lest it should f>e attacked and eiir* 
prised in the darkness. So the 78th Highlanders an^ the Sikh 
regiment of Ferozepore wcro^alled to the front. Sir James and 
I and two of the staff put ourselves at their head, and on we 
charged through streets of loopholod houses, fired at perpetually, 
ana ovgp irenches cut in the^road, until we reached in triumph 
the beleaguered Eosidency. Then came three cheers from the 
troops, and the famished garrison found mock turtle soup and 
champagne to regale me with as their deliverer. But the rest of 
fiiy force and the guns could not be brought in until the evening 
of the 26 til, and by that time I had lost 535 killed, wounded, 
and missing. Since that night we have been more closely 
blockaded than in Jellalabad. We eat a reduced ration of 
artiller^ buUoCk-beef, chupattics, and rice, but tea, coffee, sugar, 
soap, and candles are unknown luxuries. . . . The noble conduct 
of Mr Guhhinl^ f must next record. My head-quarters were 
established in the house of tl^ late Mr Ommaney, wlio wa| killed 
during the siege. Guhhins sent to invito me and all my staff to 
come and live inJbis hotter house. To this I Would not consent, 
but recommended to his care my two wounded officers, Colonel 
^Tytfer and Harry, and ke has cared for them as if they were his 
children. J dine with him once a week, and he keeps me sup- 
plied with excellent sherry, without which it would have gone ill 
with me, for I find it not so easy to starve at sixty-thre\ as at 
ftrty-seven. The enemy fire at us perpetually with guns, mortars, 
and mu|ketry, but our casualties are not very numerous. I 
should h^^e told you iSiat Bensley Thornhill volunjeered ^ go 
out and bring Harry in. Alas ! he received one had wound over 
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the eje, which injuTed the shuU, while anothej^ half hiolce in 
|>ieoes Hs right arm. It -was amputated. He lmg^;ed mmy 
days, and then died in the hospital, leaving Mary a 3^<?ung vddpw, , 
Their .only infant had died some time before. Wo are noi^ daily 
expecting Sir Colin Campbell .... I visi^: tlie whote m tiiy posts 
in the jMaces and gardens with my staff on foot daily j but my 
doctor has advised ine to take something strengthening xintil 
can get upon good diet again.*’ * ^ , 

At length, after many weeks of anxious expedition, 
the long-enduring garrison were gladdened by tne ap- 
Advjnwof^sir proach of the Commander-in-Chief. He arrived 
beU'S in the neighbourhood of the Alumbagh, with a 
thoroughly-equipped force of 5000 men, on the 10th of 
November. Mr Cavanagh, an officer in the civil service 
of Govepment, volunteered to proceed from the Eesi- 
dency to his camp, with plans of the city and suggestions 
from Sir James Outram regarding the route which he 
should adopt in entering it. The number of the encmy^s 
posts hnd pickets which Mr Cavanagh was required to 
pass rendered the enterprise one of very great hazard, 
but, having disguised himself as a native, he succeeded, 
after a series of perilous and romantic adventures, iu 
reaching the Alumbagh, and it was with no small delight 
that the garrison beheld the signal hoisted at the palace 
which announced his arrival there. A semaphoric com- 
munication was soon after established between the Alum- 
bagh and the Residency, under the direction of Lieut. 
Moorsoin, and Sir Colin was enabled ♦on the 12th to 
announce his intention to advE^^ce to the Residency by 
the Dil-koosha, at seven in the morning of the 14th. 

Sir James Ot:l:ram had determined, on hearing of the 
approach of the Comniander-in-Chief, to co-opqrate with 
Preparations force, by taking possession of the jp^ureen' 
khana, or Deer house, and the steam-engine 
coJin. house, then occupied by the insurgents, which 
intervened between our extreme post and the Moteb 
muhal. With this view Havelock was directed to est^- 
lish a battery in his most advanced position, in ^ 'garden 
which was screened from the observation of tW enemy 
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on two Bid«s by a bigb wall. A mine bad been con-* 
stmcted under it, which it was intended to explode when 
. the time hrrived for unmasking the position. Sir Colin 
comfteryped his miarch towards the Residency on the^ 14th, 
and in tH^ course df the ‘day took possession of the Dil- 
koosha, and the Marfiniere, which adjoined it, but not 
without a sejfere struggle. On the 15th he remained 
stationffly, but was again in progress on the 16th, and 
encountered the most determined resistance from the in- 
surgents, who were resolved to dispute every inch of the 
ground. On approaching the Secunder-bagh, it was dis- 
• covered to be filled with rebel Sepoys, who, finding them- 
selves hemmed in," fought with greater desperation than 
they •had hitherto displayed, but wefre at length over- 
powered. The small enclosure was choked up^^with two 
thousand bodies ; and tlAs were the atrocious massacres 
at Cawnpore considered to be avenged. After the 
capture of the Secunder-b^gh, Sir Colin advanced to the 
Shah-iiujeef, which was also strongly fortified &nd ob- 
stinately defended. That edifice was within a few 
hvfhdred yards of the garden in which Havelock^s sup- 
porting Ijattery had been established. Orders were im- 
mediately given to explode the mines, but the efiect was 
only partial. They had been charged on the 13th, in the 
expectation that Sir Colin would arrive at the Residency 
on thfi foll(wring day. During the three intervening 
days in which ^he bags remained under-ground, the 
powder becanle damp, and only two broaches were made 
by the explosion, which ^ft a long strip of the wall still 
standing. It was necessary to bring the guns to bear on 
it, but, owing ke their proximity, the ball# passed through 
witj^out jjhaking it, and it was not till after a long cannon- 
•ade with reduced changes, that it crumbled away and left 
a clear field for the operation of the artilleiy, which now 
began to batter the Hureen khaha and the steam-qngine 
house. At the same time, a min^r' which had been run 
uiyier the former exploded witi 3 ffect. Columns had 
been foiled to assault these buii .ings, after the heavy 
guns had rendered the breaches practicable.* At Half- 
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, past three the bugle sounded the adTUu^Oi WM 
rfhswered by a loud cheer from the men, who wereVl^i^^ 
ing for action, after many weeks of confinllnaiii A 
heavy fire of musketry was now opened froiifi thg Klis^ 
bagh, <m‘ the right, but the trOops rushed' forward and 
cleared the steam-engine house of "the enemy. The Z)e^ 
house and the adjacent buildings were next assaulted, ahd 
were speedily in our possession. Night was now coming 
on, and the detachments were left to occupy the build* 
ings, after Havelock had made suitable orraugements to 
protect them from any nocturnal attempt of the enemy. 
Sir Colin^s force bivouacked for the night in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mess-house ; and this building and the 
Motee muhal alone^now intervened between the two forces. 
On hisj return to the Residency Havelock wrote ,the 
following despatch, detailing tne operations of the day. 
It is interesting as being the last he ever penned. 

^ “ Lucknow, November 16th 1857. 

** Sir, — I beg to report, for the information of Major-General 
Sir James Outram, G.C.B., the complete success of the operatfjns 
HAv«iock’i in which the troops of my division were employed 
iiiaoporauoiiB. Under hia own eye this evening, m oaptunng a sue* 
cession of houses in advance of the palace of Fureed Buksh. 

1 have given in the margin the details of the detachments 
employed. 

*‘The nature of the enterprise may bo shortly described as 
follows : — 

“The progress nf the relieving force under hi^ Excellency the 
Conimffc'nder-in-Chief was anxiouslyf- watched, and it was deter- 
mined that as soon as he should reach the Secunder-hagh, aboiit 
three miles from the Residency, the outer walLof the advanced 
garden of the palace, in wliich the enemy had before m^e several 
breaches, should be blown in by mines previously prepared ; that' ' 
two powerful batteries erected in the enclosure should then open 
on the . insurgents* defences ih front ; and, after the desired effect 
had been produced, that the troops should storm two building^ 
known by the name of the Hureen khana, or Deer house, and 
the steam-engine house. Under these alsq mines had beer: driv^ 
^it was' ascertained about 11 a.m., that Sir Colin Campbell 
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was opei'aliing ^gainst the Secundor-hagh. The explosion of the 
mines in the garden was therefore ordered. Their action was^ 
^ however, ccThparatively feeble, so the batteries had the double 
’ task o& completing itihe demolition of the wall, and prostrating and 
breaching^tbo works end buildings beyond it. BrigadT^cr Eyro 
commanded in the left battery, Captain Olpherts in the right. 
Captain Maude shelled them from six mortkrs in a more retired 
quadrangle of the palace. Tho troops were formed in the square 
of the Chuttur munzil, and brought up in succession through the 
appror>Q}ies. At a quarter-past three two of the mines at the 
Hureen khana exploded with good effect. At half-past three the 
advance sounded. It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm 
with which this signal was received by the troops. Pent up in 
inaction for upwards of six weeks, and subjected to constant 
attacks, tlicy felt that the hour of retributiftn and glorious exer- 
tion liad returned. 

Their cheers echoed throi<gh the courts of the palace, respons- 
ive to the bugle sound, and on they rushed to assured victory. 
The enemy could nowhere withstand them. In a few minutes 
the whole of the buildings were in our possession, and bar;^e since 
been armed with cannon, and steadily held against all attacks. It 
wilj he seen by tlie enclosed return, that the loss has been small. 

“ I recoive(i tlinuighuut the operations the most eifective aid 
fi^om my stall: Lieut. Hudson, Acting Deputy- Assistant Ad- 
jutant-Cxeneral ; Lieut. Moorsom, 52nd Light Infantry, Acting 
Dejmty-Assistant Quartermaster-General; Lieut. Hargood, Ist 
Madras Eusilioi’s, iny aid-de-camp; and Lieut. C. W. Hav< 3 lock, 
12 til IiS-egularwCavalry, my Orderly Officer. 

“ The officers of artillery, Brigadier Eyre, and Captains Olpherts 
and Maude, have ciirned my best thanks. 

“ I must commend all the officers in charge of detachments ; 
bqt most prominently Colonel Puniell, 90th Light Inftintry, 
whose conduct throughout the affair evinced thq)most distinguish- 
ed gallantry, unitM to imperturbable coolness and the soundest 
judgeiiont ;oa8 well as Li^uts. KusscU, Hutchinson, and Limond, 
of the Bjigineers, and Captain Oakes (attached), who showed the 
way to the several points of attack. 

“ I have the honour to he, 

“ 8ir, 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 

“H. Havelock, 

“ Major-General, Commanding Oude Field Force.^” 

28 
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The Commander-in-Chiefs force was in r^otioh bn the 
fiiorning of the 17th. The mess-house had been occupied 
Operation of on the previous day by the enemy^s"* Inatchlock 
Noylilier. men, who Were constrained by the ftheljj^s tttrown 
by SiriOolin^s guns to abandon it. "^But it" watf believed 
to have been reoQCupied by the '^insurgents during the 
night, and a heavy cannonade was accordingly opened 
upon it on the 17th from Sir Oolin^s batteries, and from 
the Residency, as well as from Captain Peel's 24-pounderB. 
The balls and the shells fell on the devoted house with 
little intermission for six hours. At length the advance 
of Sir Colin's troops approached it, and leaping over the, 
surrounding wall, rushed in at the door, and planted the 
British ensign oif the roof. A heavy fire was stiH kept 
up by the enemy from the Tara-kotee, or observatory, 
in the vicinity of the mess-houito, but they were speedily 
expelled from it. It only remained to clear the Motee 
muhal, which was found to be occupied by not more than 
a hundred of the rebels, who were soon overpowoD'^d, and 
obliged to make for the river, which some of them suc- 
ceeded in crossing, but several were shot down by <^)ur 
riflemen as they endeavoured to wade through the stream. 
The enemy, however, continued to maintain a'heavy fire 
from the Kaiser-bagh, at the distance of about 450 yards, 
which intervened between the Motee muhal and the 
Residency. Lieut, Moorsom, one of the ablest and most 
enterprising of the men whose militarv talents were de- 
veloped by the mutiny, but whose bright career was soon 
after cut short by death, was the to open a commu- 
nication between the Residency and the relieving force. 
He crept cauti^sly along the road, which^jsras commanded 
by the guns of the Kaiser-bagh, and, after having reached 
Bir Colin's post, returned with tw0 officers. " '• 

Immediately after, the two Generals, with their Vespect- 
ive sfaft', went forth on foot to greet the Commander-in- 
chief, and passing unhurt through the first fire Meetinffoc 
from the Kaiser-bagh, reached the Motee muhal 
in safety. There Havelock found .some of the s6ldiei^ of 
his old regiment, the 53rd Foot, who, immediately on 
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seeing hmi, mised an enthusiastic cheei*, and he addressed 
them in tjiat concise and soul-stirring language for which 
he was soT well known to the soldiers/^ In passii^ on 
through ^he "paSsa^s and courts of the Motee muhal, 
Havelock Tfiad the mosl^nafrow escape of his life fA)m the 
enemy. A shell fell n^ar him, and bounding against a 
w^ll, burst at Jiis feet. was prostrated by the con- 
cussionfiDut happily sustained no other injury. The party 
now ^jushed on one by one from the Motee muhal to the 
Commander-in- Chiefs s post in the mess-house, across an 
open road of about twenty yards, which was completely 
•swept by the fire of the Kaiser-bagh. The Generals passed 
dver unhurt, but Colonel Napier and Lieut. Sitwell were 
both bounded. The meeting between ?3ir Colin Campbell 
and Sir James Outrain and Havelock was most?* cordial ; 
but while Havelock was congratulating Sir Colin on his 
success, his aid-dc-cainp, Lieut. Hargood, who had f6l- 
lowod him, came up and^ informed him that his s^n had 
just b#en struck down as ho was crossing the dangerous 
passage. Though his father^s heart must have been beat- 
ing with anxiety to know the nature of the wound, he con- 
tinued to ^converse with Sir Colin with singular self-com- 
mand as though nothing had happened. The gallant and 
attached Hargood,* eager to relieve the distress which 

* It be just to pass over the reciprocal attachment which i^rcw up 

between the General and bis aid-de-camp, William Hargood. lie was a lieu- 
tenant in the Madras Fftsiliers, formed by tiature for a brilliant career, which 
■was unhappily cut Vnoi’t by death, after long privations and exposure. This 
officer’s many noble qualities, his ardent courage, his constant readiness with 

S en or in tlie saddle, Ins untiring zt^ll, combined with his unselfish and dmial)lc 
iffpositioii, had gained the GeneraTs admiration and esteem. To such n height 
did this reciprocal le^rd^ow, that the young aid-dc-caAp seemed to have no 
object in life so dear to him as the approbation of his chief, whose wishes he 
alwajf cndcaroiired to anticipate, and whose words he hung on with the af- 
fectionate solicitude of a son. When Lieut. Havelock, as stated above, was 
struck dof'n t^twoen the IMotce muhal and the mess-house, at tlie meeting of 
the Generals, young Hargood, ■without the knowledge of the General, twice 
risked his life, by crossing and recrossing the stream of fii-e that pour^ from 
tlie Kaiser-bagh on that passage, to relieve the father's anxiety, by bringing 
him tidings of the nature of bis son’s wound. To others unbending, and 
Bonwlirnosts^m. to him th^^Gcneral was always unreserved, the pledge of a 
confidence,^ wriich, if seldom given, knew no limit when it wasjfound be 
worthily bestowed. 
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lio knew the father mnst feel^ clashed across the exposed 
road to ascertain the nature of the wound^ and recroseed 
it to give him the welcome intelligence that it was not 
dangferous. ‘ 

The <final relief of the beleaguered garrison was now 
accomplished. Tl^ casualties in ^$ir Colin's force during 
these operations were equal in^ number to jthe loss whidi 
Havelock had sustained in the two actions at Muugulwar 
and the Alumbagh, and in fighting his way to thg Re- 
sidency ; but there was no power in the insurgent pro- 
sir ooUn vince and in the capital of Oude able to cope with 
S/mesVo ' 6000 British bayonets and the powerful ar-^ 

retire. tillcry uow asseiublcd in Lucknow. The Kaiser- 
bagh was still helo. by the enemy, but it was cannoiiaded 
for thrcL^days by Peel's battery from the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and by Eyre's battery on the side of 
the Residency. Three effectual broaclies were made, and 
it was the opinion of some of the officers of the garriMui 
that it might at this time have been carried with ease. 
Lucknow would then have been at our feet. It is known 
that a Sikh spy brought intelligence to the Residency riiat 
the enemy had packed up whatever they deernecj valuable, 
and were prepared to evacuate it on the first assault. 
This fact, however, was not generally known, or was not 
credited. Sii James Outram and Havelock were anxious 
that an attack should be made on the palace, which they 
felt would be successful, and that we should then continue 
to hold the town, for which they considered that two bat- 
talions of 600 men would be .efficient. They both waited 
on Sir Colin to represent their views, but he was of opinion 
that four strong brigades would be required, unless it 
was wished that tho garrison should be again besieged." 
He considered that strong mdvable division outside 
the town, with field and heavy artillery, in a gQod military 
position, was tho real manner of holding the city of Luck- 
now in check.'*' In addition to these general reasons, he 
was swayed more particularly b}^ the fact, that his force 
was deficient in infantry, and was in want of sufiBcient 
field and musket ammunition for prolonged opefations." 
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He had started with throe hundred rounds for his heavy 
gilns, and ^e had now only eighty rounds left. This ob- 
• jecticyi he considered unanswerable. Another and per- 
haps th^ strongest reason for his immediate retirement, 
was furnisTieif by the jjprifous position of the garrison left 
at Cawnpore, which wi^s now menaced by the whole of 
flie Gwalior (lontingont. ^This difference of opinion be- 
tween ISir James Outram and Sir Colin was referred by 
tele^^iph to the Governor- (general. Lord Canning im- 
mediately replied, that the one stop to be avoided was 
the total withdrawal of the British force from Oude, and 
•that Sir Colin's proposal to leave a strong movable di- 
vision, with heavy artillery, oiitside the city, and so to hold 
the city in check, would answer every f)urpose of policy.'^ 
rreparations w(?i‘e, consequently, made for thfi immedi- 
ate removal of the women and children, the sick and the 
wounded, fi'om the Kesideiicy, in which they had 
been besieged for four months. This iiiovenient bon/** “ 
was n§t unattended w'ith risk, as the convoy would be re- 
quired to cross the Ime commanded by tlie guns of the 
Kjfisejr-bagh, while at the same time it \vould be exposed 
to a sharp fire from the enemy's batteries across the river. 
But by a masterly arrangement, which reflects the highest 
credit on Sir Colin's strategy, the whole body was con- 
veyed in safety through these dangers to Sir Colin's en- 
campment, ^herc they received the most cordial welcome 
from the gallant old chief and his staff 

The determhijftion of the Com uiander-in- Chief to with- 
draw his main body from Lucknow — leaving Sir James 
Gutram with a powerful force at the Alumbagh — proved 
to be most opjiOrtune. On his arrival a# Bunnee, on the 
evening yf the 27th, the distant sound of heavy guns was 
•heard in the direction of Cawnpore. Sir Colin havStened 
forward, atid arrived there just in time to succour the 
force of General AVindham, which had eAperieiic<jd the 
most disastrous reverses, and to save from destruction 
the bridge of boats, which was the sole means of com- 
munication. *• ^ 

On the termination of the blockade, and the evacumion 
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rtf tho Residency, Mr Gubbins thus recorded m his journal 
his opinion of the important benefit which had 
Iff u'm’raf been derived fr6m Havelock^ s spirited* and suc- 
auVancey ccssful exertions to relieve the* Residency, and 
which he was in a position the ^osj iSvouraBle'fdr appre- 
ciating : learned this morning, to our groat satisfac- 

tion, that General Havelock h^d been informed by the 
Commander-in-Chief that the honour of Knight* Com- 
mander had been conferred on him. He isjiow, t|iere- 
fore, Sir Henry. Never was this distinction more nobly 
earned. It is impowssible to over-estimate the value of the 
services rendered by that gallant officer, and the army of 
heroes which he commanded, at that most critical period' 
of the mutinies, the months of July and August.' In 
braving tlje inclemency of the season, they, as well as the 
army of Delhi, achieved what it w'as till then believed that 
no Englishmen or other Europeans could do ; and in put- 
ting to fliglit, with their small numbers, the masses of 
troops Opposed to them, supported by so powerful- in ar- 
tillery, they taught all British soldiers to despise tho foe: 
and thereafter, whatever the disparity of numbers, tln^y 
always advanced to assured victory. A corresponding, 
terror was struck into the ranks of tho mutineers. As 
for our garrison, we owe our safety, under Providence, I 
feel assured, to tho exploits performed by Havelock's 
army, for it was the knowledge of what they had effected, 
viz. tho repeated defeats of the Nana and the occupation 
of Cawnporc, that kept up the hearts of otir ^native troops, 
and prevented their des('rting us. Long, therefore, will 
the recollection of tho name or Havelock, and of the 78tL 
Highlanders, thedst Madras Fusiliers, and the 84th and 
()4th regiments, be cherished by all who formed^ part of 
the garrison of Lucknow. Little dM we then tlilnk Kow " 
soon our congratulations on this well-earned Honour 
would .he turned into mourning for the General's un- 
timely death." 

Havelock was apparently in good health when, on the 
19th of November, he wrote to Mrs Havelock : Stt* CoHn 
Campbell has come up with some 5000, and' much 
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alltered ^lle state of affairs. The papers of the Haveiock’a • 
2(Hh September came with him, announcing my 
. elevation to the Commandership of the Bath for 
my first JJiree battles ; I have fought nine since. ..." Dear 
Harry has •been a secgpd*time wounded in the same left 
arm. He is in good spirits and doing#well. Love to the 
diildren. . . * 1 do not, ^ 5 ^fter all, see my elevation in the 
Gazette, but Sir Colin addresses me as Sir Henry Have- 
lock^ ^ Our, baggage is at the Alumbagh, four miles off, 
and we all came into this place with a single suit, which 
hardly any have put off for forty days.^^ On the same 
" day he wrote to the same effect, and nearly in the same 
•language, to his present biographer. The letter was the 
moiirhful close of a correspondence ^f thirty years^ in 
which there had never been a discordant note. IJ® added : 

We are getting out o^r women, children, ladies, and 
Martiniere boys, which will be a great load off our minds. 
Our treasure and crown jewels also go out to-daj’. The 
vicinitj?' of the Gwalior force and other circumstances will 
prevent our keeping troops at Lucknow for the present, 

I fear; but reinforcements are approaching, which may 
alter the,gtate of afiairs.'^^ 

The close of llavolock^s career was now approaching. 
When he left Calcutta on the 2drd of Juno to assume the 
command of the expedition, those w^ho saw his Havelocks 
emaciSted l^gure confidently predicted that ho 
would be unable •to stand the fatigue and exposure of the 
campaign for •a single w^eek. Yet, for ton weeks, ho was 
the hardiest man in the^brcc; and though his p]^ysical 
powers were taxed to the verge of human endurance, he 
was never incaipacitatod for duty a single^our. But when 
in Persii^he said that he dreaded the recoil on his consti- 
^tution when rest should succeed to labour; and his an- 
ticipationfwas fatally verified at Lucknow. During the 
blockade of the Kesidoncy he appeared gradually Jo lose 
his former vigour. The privations to which he w^ sub- 
jected, ^and the hard fare on which he was constrained to 
subsist, tv'eakened Iflfc frame, and rendered it incapable* of 
resisting the shock of any attack of disease. On the 5vcu- 
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ing of the 19th the wounded were removed to'^thelDil- 
Koosha, and Lieut. Havelock, on leaving the^Eesidency 
with the convoy, stopped his litter to take lefive of his 
father, and found him seated alone in his chhml^r, head- 
ing Macaulay^s Histoiy by lamp-light. On*" the* inoming 
of the 20th symptg^ins of diarrhoea made their appearance, 
but yielded to medicine. On^tho 21st, sqon after dawn, 
his aid-de-camp, Lieut. Hargobd, rode down to th ?0 camp 
for some arrow-root and sago, luxuries long pnkno^n at 
the Residency. During the day, Havelock^s complaint 
assumed a more serious aspect, and he was removed after 
nightfall in a doolie to the Dil-koosha, whore a soldier^s < 
tent was pitched for him. Ho suftered sev^orely from the^ 
jolting of the jourTfi3y, tliongh the change of air appeared 
at first tg, produce a beneficial result. On the 22nd, some 
of the enemy made an attack oif the Dil-koosha ; the bul- 
lets fell around his tent, and he was removed in his doolie 
to a more sheltered jiosition. During the day he recciv^?d 
the letters from his family, which had been detaiRied at 
Cawnporo during the blockade, and his conversation was 
enlivened by allusions to the objects of his alfection. He 
did not appear to be in any imminent danger, but he 
calmly assured those around him that it was the convic- 
tion of his own mind that lie should not recover. 

Early on the 2drd Mr dubbins went to Havelock^s tent, 
to inquire what benefit he had dcriv^ed froui*his rMnoval 
to the Dil-koosha. ‘‘ I was directed/^ lia.says, to a com- 
mon soldier’s tent, which was pitched near the one in 
which^we had found sheltoT*. Entering it, I found the 
General’s aid-de-camp, Lieut, llargood, and his medical 
attendant, Dr CVjllinsou, lying down. Th^#y whispered to 
mo in mournful accents the grievous nows that Sir Henryks 
case was worse, and pointed to wh^re he lay. it was in 
a doolie, which had been brought inside ther-terit, and 
served as a bed. The curtain on my side was down. 1 
appronchod, and found young Havelock seated on the fur- 
ther side, upon the ground by his dying father. His 
wounded arm still hung in a sling, tat with his»*o'iher 'ne 
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•supplie*& all his father^s wants. They told me that tjji^* 
General would allow no one to render him any attendance 
but his Son. I saw that to speak was impossible, and^ 
sorrf)wfclly *wifhdrow/^ On this day Dr Collinson, his 
medical* ^tendant, '*h§ld *a consultation with DifFayrer. 
Havelock was eviden^y worse, and he himself declared 
4iis case hopeless. His ijiind was calm and serene, sup- 
ported by the strength of that Christian hope which had 
sustained lym through life. Eelying firmly and exclusively 
on tile merits of the Redeemer, in whom he had trusted 
with unwavering confidence, he was enabled to look 
. forward to the hour of dissolution with cheerfulness. 

- Throughout the day he repeatedly exclaimed, I die 
hapjty and contented.^^ At one time^e called his* son to 
him, and said, See how a Christian can die.4' In the 
afternoon, Sir James Ouftain came to visit his dying com- 
rade, when he said, 1 have for forty years so ruled my 
liie, that when death came I might face it withoij^ fear.’^^ 
He enijoyed little sleep during the night of the 23rd. The 
next morning he appeared to revive, but at eight there 
wSs a sudden and fatal change ; and at half-past nine, 
/)n the 2 ]<th of November, ho calmly resigned his Havelock's 
spirit into the hands of his Redeemer, in the 
blessed hope of immortality. Immediately after his death, 
the troops began their march to the Alumbagh, and con- 
vey eufwitli^hem, in the litter on which he had expired, 
the mortal remains of the noble chief who had so often 
led them on to victory. On the low plain by the Alum- 
bagh, says a writer in ^lackwood, evidently on tjio in- 
formation of one who was present, “ they made his humble 
grave ; and Campbell, and Outram, and Inglis, and many 
a stout soldier who had followed him in all his headlong 
•mafeh, and through ^he long fatal street, were gathered 
there fo perform the last rites to one of lilngland’s noblest 
dead. As long as the memory of great deeds, and high 
courage, and spotless self-devotion is cherished airfongst 
his countrymen, so long will Havelock^s lonely tomb in 
thfe gr^ve beneath th«3 scorching Eastern sky, Ijard b^ tfie 
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vjLst city, the scene alike of his toil, his triumph, and his 
death, be regarded as one of the most holy of,, the mafiy 
spots where her patriot soldiers lie/^ 

HaVelock died at the advanced age of '•Bixliy-t|^ree, but 
in the noontide of his glory, l)efoj’e‘^^ envy had*\ime to 
dim his laurels, orranalice to tarnjsh his renown/^ His 
sun set amidst a constellation of victories, r^enderod motb 
bright by the gloom which surrounded them. He'^na.ffords 
the rare instance of a man, conscious of his own powers, 
and eager for an opportunity of exerting them, constantly 
beaten back by adverse influences, and, at the el everyth 
hour, when hope was well-nigh extinct, and he was look- 
ing forward only to the retirement of ^^a Tyrolese cottage, 
or a box on the Elfine,^^ suddenly raised to supreme ‘^com- 
mand, and reaching at once the summit of professional 
eminence. Even then, the adversity of circumstances 
with which he had been struggling through life, seemed 
to pursue him, and he returned from his ninth triumph 
only to hear that the direction of the enterprise he had so 
nobly conducted was taken from him. In other instances in 
India, with rare exceptions, the credit of successful opera- 
tions, which is officially ascribed to thp genoraf-in-chiefy 
has been assigned by those behind the scenes to the 
talents or the suggestions of subordinates. But it was 
the rare distinction of Ilavolock^s career that the merit of 
liis successes was never attributed to aught «but his own 
individual genius, seconded most ably by the talents of 
his stafi’, and the valour of his troops. -Throughout his 
brilliajit career, from Allahabac\ to Lucknow, it was his 
mind that planned every movement, provided for every 
exigency, and ihiproved every advantage. 

Forced by circumstances to embrace the profession of 
arms, an honourable ambition led ^lim to aspire to ^the ‘ 
hir military highcst distinction in it. By dint of ^sevSro ap- 
ciwuacter. phcatiou hc obtained a complete mastery of the 
art of war. Nature had pre-eminently endowed hin?j, 
among other military gifts, with a talent for strategy. In 
y<5uth he delighted to marshal his Mimic battaKons, ahd 
light the battles of Napoleon over again. This gift was 
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improved by study. So falniliar was he with the evolii-'* 
lions of great commanders, tlj^t whatever combination 
was required during the events of thei day, ho copld at . 
once^caU to*miftd, for his own guidance, the course they 
had pursued under siijiilar circumstances. Henc8 he was 
never staggered by any difficulty, h<^evcr unexpected, 
and was prepared for o'^ry emergency. Ho possessed 
what Was considered by Napoleon — whose maxims were 
his favourite manual — the first qualification of a general, 
a clear hoad.^^ His perception was quick, and he pos- 
sojsed the peculiar quality of judging soundly while he 
• thought rapidly. Amidst the din and confusion of battle, 
—he was, if possible, more cool, colleci^d, and imperturb- 
able ‘than ill ordinary circumstances, and though often 
taciturn in society, was remarked to be chatty gfcid cheer- 
ful under fire. The mosf prominent feature in his military 
character was his self-reliance. He courteously accepted 
th© advice and suggestions of others, though his inferiors, 
but h« never doubted for a moment the soundness of his 
own decision, and he was thus enabled always to act with 
vi^^our and promptitude. 

lie wa,^, in Carlylc^s phrase, an earnest man,^^ and he 
})Osscssed, in a singular degree, the power of communi- 
cating his own earnestness to others. His enthusiasm 
infected all those under him, and there was no danger 
his m0u w<Jttld not encounter when animated by the clear 
tones of his voic^i or the glance of his eagle eye. Every 
man felt tliat* be was acting* under tlie eye of a master 
spirit, whose approbation, from being rarely, and •never 
T*ndeservedly, bestowed, was the most va^able reward he 
could desire. •The unbounded confidence which his sol- 
diers felt in him inspired them with confidence in them- 
^el’fes. ^ven at the most difficult crisis ho exhibited an 
exain}fle serenity and calmness which buoyed up and 
inspirited others. Though by nature of a fiery tamper, 
l^e had acquired, under the influence of religious principle 
and by conscientious habit, a spirit of self-control which 
ndthiii^ «ould distufb. His personal endurance of Imrd- 
ships was unflinching ; and nothing served more to attach 
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t^.e men to him, in spite of his stern and unc(9mpromising 
character, than the constfint evidence that the ^^elf- denial 
he exacted of others ho invariably practised l;iimself.^ Al- 
ways a strict, and sometimes a stegi, disc;iplini^rian, by 
some hd was deemed to err in being too severe in his ex- 
actions from those under his conwnand. Yet, if he did 
not spare them when duty reqv/ired the sacrifice, neither 
did he spare himself ; and no general ever took greater 
precautions to husband the strength of his soidiofs,, <pr to 
prevent a needless waste of life, or more diligently strove 
to alleviate their sufferings and improve their condition. 
As an instance of his rigid adherence to the rules of 
military discipline, ^t may be stated, that although his son, 
Lieut. Havelock, as Sir James Outram remarked, had af- 
forded valuable assistance to the General in the operations 
of the 16th and 17th, and was severely wounded on the 
latter day, his father never mentioned him in his despatch 
with the rest of his staff, and would not permit his naixie 
to be entered in the list of casualties, because ho was not 
then officially released from the surgeon^s list. Havelock 
never displayed any impatience of authority. Tlie im- 
plicit obedience he exacted from those under him he un- 
hesitatingly accorded to his own superiors. 

In every military disposition he always calculated the 
possibility of failure, and endeavoured to provide against 
it. He thus incurred on some occasions the charge of 
over-caution when anticipated difficulties did not arise. 
Yet few men have ever so thoroughly combined the 
utmort daring with the utmost prudence. It was the 
rapidity and thg dash of his movements from Allahabad, 
when he followed up the enemy without allowing them 
breathing time, and beat thorn in nine fields in fij^o-we^ks, 
that gave the first check to the mutiny, and turned the 
tide of events in our favour. It was remarked^of him by 
one of the most distinguished of his subordinates, General 
Neill, that nothing could be more admirable or morj 
instructive than the way in which he handled his troops.’^ 
liie little ^army under his command, notwithstanding its 
defective organization, resembled a machine over which 
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he had^lie iaiost complete .Aasteiy, and which he worked® 
with perfect ease. He did not^ like his brother William, 

. love dai!ger fcr its own sake, but he manifested the^ 
grefftest cont^pt for it when it was to be incurred in 
the ext^tition of duty^ Eis personal intrepidity fn action 
was so prominent, it was often salid of him that there 
Was little me^^it in his cogrago, because he did not know 
what itfie quality of fear was. Yet, th^se who knew him 
intimately ^ffirmed that the reverse was the case, and that 
tl^is intrepid bearing was only another proof how com- 
pletely a paramount sense of duty could overcome all con- 
• stitutional tendencies. * 

•• Regarding the higher and more miportant quality of 
mor® courage, however, there coulcl be no diversitj^ of 
opinion. There was more moral courage im 
assembling his men to^ead the Bible and to 
sing psalms, amidst the jeers of his brother officers, than 
in leading them to storm* a battery, amidst the liiillots of 
the e®omy. It demanded more moral courage to re- 
linquish the advance on Lucknow than it required personal 
ccfhrage to encounter the gi*eatest dangers in prosecuting 
In ^oth cases he was actuated by a predominant 
sense of duty. His moral courage was prooi' against all 
censoriousness. When he felt himself in the path of 
right, eveiwthing else was a matter of indifference to liim. 
He iif^ariamy maintained that if it were right to do a 
tiling, it was right to facie all its consequences. This 
se^se of duty*was the pole-star of his course through life. 
He had brought himself so habitually to act untter the 
kitluence of this high principle, that his^rivato feelings, 
tastes, and iiftli nations, and his personal comfort and 
conveniejice, became entirely subordinate to it. He was 
insensible to military distinction ; he valued more 
than mosi men the honours earned by military virtue 
and SUCCC4S8, but oven the brightest prospects jf the 
soldier were light when weighed in the balance oi duty. 
This ^parted to his bharacter that elevation whj^h 
give hiift so great aiS ascendancy over others. • It wai the 
conviction that he was a man of principle not less 

• PubUo Ubt»». 
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thirty- 

Havelook'B 
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.tl^n KIs higli professional cfnalificationa, *vv4iiGh gaineA'^ 
for him the confidence of ^others, whether abovTgjDr pelo%*^ 

Havelock^s religion underlay his wh^le bh^ract(^. -^or - 
irty-fiVe years of his life religion was the great principle 
which pervaded his mind'^fid regulated all hiS 
religion conduct. It was this which enarbled him td 
overcome the innate defect of his character, and to become 
eminent for qualities which nature had denied h|nv, In 
all circumstances, in prosperity as well as in adversity, he 
was the bold and unflinching champion of Christian truth, 
though he never obtruded his religious views on others. • 
The strength of his^Christian character, aided by his high ^ 
mental endowments and his great consistency of Conduct, 
insured him the respect and esteem of those who slighted 
his religious feelings. His invariable dependence on 
Divine aid enabled him to exhibit the greatest serenity 
and vigour in the midst of difficulties. It was his constant 
aim to adorn his religious profession, and to demonstrate 
that spiritual -mindedness was not incompatible with the 
energetic pursuit of a secular calling — that ** a saint could 
be a soldier.^^ More than any other chief did lia appear* 
to combine the great military talents of* the generals of 
the Commonwealth with the fervour — ^though not the 
fanaticism— of their religious feelings ; and it is, perhaps, 
owing in a groat measure to this identity o^ character, 
that the name of Havelock is i 0 warmly 'cherished by his 
fellow-countrymen. - 

Ha^i^lock was a man of thougji't as well as action. His 
literary tastes w^ro as strong as his military. He was well 
™ read in English literature* and m^e particularly 
history. His Englislr^^tyle was paie and 
“• classical, and his despatches were models of * 
military coiijjjFbaition. To his knowledge of the ancient 
classicf, wljich he continued to cultivate througii life, he 
added'h fair hcquaintanc© with French and Italian, acquired 
by study, and improved during his continental tou’». He 
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